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GREEK COMEDY. 


No. II. 


THE BIRDS OF ARISTOPHANES.—NO. I. 


Swirt, in his very amusing and inge- 
nious discourse to prove the antiquity 
of the English tongue, observes that 
the levity and freedom of the Athe- 
nian satirist induced graver persons to 
complain of the great quantity of airy 
stuff in his writings ; and that from the 
frequent repetition of these words arose, 
in the course of years, his appellation 
of Aristophanes. We have already en- 
deavoured to shew that, behind the 
grotesque mask of mirthful buffoonery, 
the poet often conceals the liveliest 
interest and sympathy with the glory 
and the degradation of his country. 
Like Rabelais, whom he so strongly 
resembles in the force and fertility of 
his humour, and the extent of his ca- 
pacity, he seems to have proposed two 
topics for particular anatomy : the re- 
fined and crooked policy of the age, 
and the debasing system of education. 
All the rays of his fancy converge upon 
these points : these are the antagonists 
against which he empties his quivers. 
As the French system of instruction 
was ridiculed in the education of Gar- 
gantua, so was the Athenian in the 
burlesque extravagance of the Clouds. 
Criticism has equalised the obloquy 
and admiration bestowed upon the 
Greek and the French satirists; ele- 
vating and depressing them with equal 
VOL, XVIII, NO, CIV. 


enthusiasm and rashness. So we find 
Rabelais applauded by De Thou and 
attacked by Ronsard; pronounced Rea- 
son under a mask by Boileau ; a rhap- 
sodist beneath contempt by Voltaire. 
Thus there is one point of view in which 
the comedies of Aristophanes possess 
an interest beyond their poetical merits 
— the ardent spirit of patriotism which 
animates them. This under-current of 
genuine affection for his country may 
be traced in every production. Schlegel 
has shewn his principal claim to ad- 
miration, as a patriot, to consist in the 
startling and impressive fidelity with 
which he delineates the vices and cor- 
ruptions of the state, and in the chas- 
tisement inflicted upon the authors and 
propagators of them. Whoever desires 
to contemplate the anatomy of Athe- 
nian society, under its various aspects 
of politics, literature, education, and 
fashion, will consult the living sketches 
of Aristophanes. In those pages, as in 
plates coloured from the life, may be 
examined the internal structure of the 
Athenian Demus, in all its multiform 
ramifications. In them, all that mighty 
heart lies exposed to the scrutiny of the 
scholar, with its mysterious apparatus 
of action, and the wonderful system of 
its constitutional circulation. Thus it is 
that his idlest trifling is not without some 
kK 
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noble object, and that even his most 
licentious extravagances are seasoned 
with a moral. The ugliest monster of 
his imagination has often a “ precious 
jewel in its head.” Let us turn to his 
works for the proof of our proposition. 
In the Revellers, for example, his ridi- 
cule was directed chiefly against the 
perversion of political institutions ; in 
the Knights he courageously attacked 
the sovereign assembly, and exhausted 
the vials of his indignation upon the 
unprincipled agitator of his country. 
Wieland regarded that comedy as a 
struggle for life; Schlegel discovered 
in it all the properties of a dramatic 
philippic. In the Wasps, in some re- 
spects the feeblest and most uninterest- 
ing of all his surviving plays, the liti- 
gious spirit of his countrymen received 
a stern and well-merited rebuke: nei- 
ther historically political, nor bitterly 
personal, it was a vehement and ban- 
tering attack upon the jurisprudence 
of the city,* and particularly aimed 
against the subordinate officials, who 
fulfilled duties oscillating between the 
juryman and the judge. The Wasps 
suggested to Racine the comedy of 
Les Plaideurs, his only effort in that 
walk of poetry. The Acharnians is a 
very spirited and caustic pamphlet, in 
verse, upon the disastrous condition of 
the Athenians under the talons of false 
patriotism ; and produced, as we are 
informed by Plutarch, so lively an 
effect upon the audience, that quota- 
tions from it furnished the populace 
with amusement for a considerable pe- 
riod. The object of the Peace is im- 
plied by its title, and the incidents have 
a symbolical signification. Trygeus 
riding upon a beetle to heaven— the 
giant, War, with his companion, Riot, 
inhabiting Olympus alone, and pound- 
ing cities in a mortar, with the most 
famous generals for pestles —the united 
energy of Greece hauling up Peace from 
the well in which she is buried,—these, 
and other similar passages, will occur 
to the reader. The same anxious long- 
ing for repose breathes through the bois- 
terous extravagance of the Lysistrata. 
In one broad feature of his dramatic 
genius, Aristophanes resembled Ho- 
garth. Few of our readers require to 
be informed, that this satirist of the 
pencil drew his most successful por- 
traits from living individuals. No artist 
ever employed so seldom the lay-figure. 
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The hastiest glance over his painted 
dramas, to use a metaphor not inap- 
propriate, will satisfy us of the fact. 
Lord Poltimore appears in “ Taste in 
High Life.” In ‘The Rake’s Progress,” 
one of the most striking objects that 
attract our notice, in the yard of the 
Bell Inn, Wood Street, is the de- 
moniacal form of Chartres. The “ Con- 
sultation of Physicians” had a lively 
and obvious application at the period 
of its appearance. [t was not necessary 
for the success of these portraits that 
they should have all the closeness and 
identity of plaster casts. “ [ remem- 
ber,” says Hogarth, in his Analysis of 
Beauty, chap. vi., “ a famous carica- 
ture of an Italian singer, that struck at 
first sight, which consisted only of a 
straight perpendicular stroke, with a 
dot over it.” The faintest indications 
of feature, physical or intellectual, by 
an Athenian H. B., sufficed to awaken 
the memory of an Athenian audience. 
Upon a Grecian stage, the mask was a 
powerful instrument; but it was not 
the only one. Siivern quotes a passage 
from an oration of Aristides, to shew 
that the spectator was furnished with 
other means of recognising the charac- 
ters of the old comedy besides the name 
and the mask. These tokens he inter- 
prets to be the YrIUpiamnre mentioned 
by Aristides. To these belong, as he 
supposes, the reavaiwues, ascribed to 
Alcibiades, in the character of Pheidip- 
pides, in the Clouds. 

But, in one important particular, the 
parallel between Hogarth and Aristo- 
phanes would fall to the ground. The 
English satirist, in the confession of 
Walpole, failed in his few attempts at 
allegorical representation. ‘The Muses 
had bestowed upon him every thing 
but wings. He could catch the glancing 
hues of many-coloured life in all their 
brilliant evanescence ; he could reveal 
the secrets of humour, and paint the 
very language of the heart: but the 
moment he rose from the earth, his 
spirit failed ; his hand lost its cunning, 
his pencil its animation. He was 
Anteus only upon the ground. We 
have not alluded to the more refined 
elements of these sister arts, the deli- 
cacy of tint, or the picturesque variety 
of grouping, because no eulogist, how- 
ever enthusiastic, would affirm that the 
Graces, after wandering over the world 
in search of a temple, had taken up 
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their abode in the bosom of Hogarth. 
But, to return to the poetical character 
of Aristophanes. He applies his iron 
scourge, with a severe impartiality, to 
the vices and follies of the time. Not 
content with breathing, as Boileau re- 
marked of Horace, his pleasantry into 
a bon-mot, he singled out his victims, 
and dragged the profligate and the hy- 
pocrite into the blaze of day. Wach- 
smuth,®* in his dissertation upon the old 
Greek comedy, has collected numerous 
instances from his remaining plays. 
There we find Amynias the dicer; the 
abandoned /Eschines; the bullying 
coward Pisander; the prodigal Cal- 
lias; the spendthrift Megacles; the 
perjured and apostate Cleonymus; the 
licentious and effeminate Clisthenes ; 
and the miserable Cinesias, whose 
lime-plank, to support his weak and 
emaciated frame, was probably the 
first specimen of gentlemen’s stays. 
The same writer has observed that the 
allusions to personal defects, so repug- 
nant to modern feelings, were regarded 
with different sentiments by the ancients. 
The polite Horace does not hesitate to 
compliment Crispinus with the epithet 
lippus. We need not go to the Sabine 
farm for an illustration which the Muse 
of Twickenham will supply. Pope, 
wishing to paint the bird of Dulness, 
affirms that it was something between 
“ Heidegger and an owl.” The Athe- 
nian audience of the Birds, the Achar- 
nians, or the Frogs, were no more 
moved by hearing Melanthius stigma- 
tised as a leper, or Ctesiphon laughed 
at for his extent of stomach, or Clei- 
genes jeered for his monkey figure, 
than we are at reading of the panto- 
mimic attitudes of Lord Brougham, or 
the miniature proportions of Lord John 
Russell. With respect to his opinions 
of education, a very learned and dis- 
passionate historian,t while he admits 
his patriotism to have been sincere, 
thinks it not to have been equally en- 
lightened. What he attempted, he 
considers, was neither possible nor 
advisable. 


‘** When he was entering on his dra- 
matic career, Athens had been, during 
half a century, seated on that eminence 
of power and glory to which she rose 
immediately after the Persian war; and 
during a great part of this time her coun- 
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sels had been guided by a man, whose 
personal taste, no less than his policy, 
led him to encourage the cultivation of 
every branch of art and literature. It 
was a period of great intellectual activity ; 
and the simple course of education under 
which the conquerors of Marathon and 
Salamis had been reared, no longer satis- 
fied the wants of the noble, wealthy, or 
aspiring part of the Athenian youth. 
Their learning had not gone beyond the 
rudiments of music, and such a know- 
ledge of their own language as enabled 
them to enjoy the works of their writers, 
and to express their own thoughts with 
ease and propriety ; and they bestowed 
at least as much care on the training of 
the body as on the cultivation of the 
mind. But, in the next generation, the 
speculations of the Ionian and Eleatic 
schools began to attract attention at 
Athens; and the presence of several 
celebrated philosophers, and the example 
of Pericles, made them familiar to a gra- 
dually widening circle; and they fur- 
nished occasion for the discussion of a 
variety of questions intimately connected 
with subjects of the highest practical 
moment. Still, the influence of these 
speculations on the general state of so. 
ciety would probably have been very 
slight—as, in their own nature, they 
were only capable of interesting a few 
inquisitive minds— if it had not been at 
once extended and perverted by the rise 
of a new class of men, who occupy a 
prominent place in the history of Greek 
philosophy and literature, under the name 
of the Sophists.” 


An entire article might be profitably 
devoted to the consideration of these 
remarkable individuals. The season of 
their appearance was peculiarly auspi- 
cious, when the moral atmosphere still 
retained the luxurious mildness of its 
oriental infection. The influence of the 
Persian wars was deeply and exten- 
sively felt. Coleridge, in his acute 
remarks upon the sophists, notices, 
among the prevalent causes of the cor- 
ruption of Athenian manners, the giddi- 
ness of sudden aggrandisement ; the 
closer connexion and more frequent 
intercourse with the Asiatic states ; the 
national intoxication, promoted and 
continued by the flatteries of the theatre 
and the funeral panegyric ; the passion 
for public shows and amusements ; 
and, above all, the mutilation of the 
Athenian constitution, through the as- 





* See his Essay in Wheelwright’s Comedies of Aristophanes. 
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cendency of the democratic element. 
Among a populace actuated by such 
feelings, the sophists found a natural 
and ready market for their commo- 
dities. Plato, who, in the Timeus, 
admits their general talents and ac- 
quirements, very happily and charac- 
teristically calls them vswy xas rAoveiwy 
supucbos enetvresethe hireling hunters 
of the young and the wealthy. Their 
leading object admitted only of a sin- 
gle subdivision into popularity and 
emolument. Lord Brougham’s famous 
progress through Scotland was no in- 
apt emblem of a sophist “ starring ” 
through the Grecian provinces. It was 
this talkative itinerancy which alarmed, 
while it disgusted, the patriotism of 
Plato. He knew that the calm and 
reflective habits of the philosopher 
could never be attained upon the 
illuminated stage, if we may apply the 
metaphor, on which alone the sophists 
delighted to exhibit their robes and 
their accomplishments. 

Johnson has acutely defined the plays 
of Shakspere to be neither tragedies 
nor comedies, but compositions of a 
distinct and peculiar order; the trea- 
suries into which he showered the in- 
tellectual gold and pearl of his exhaust- 
less imagination. Titania’s command 
to her attendants, to ‘ fan the moon- 
beams from the sleeping eyes” of 
Bottom with the painted wings of but- 
terflies, affords an expressive emblem 
of his own genius, which diffused over 
the humbiest characters a poetical 
lustre and a_ philosophical dignity. 
Not that these qualities strike common 
beholders with irresistible evidence. 
It seems as if the Muse, who inspired 
him, had concealed with a thick mist 
their forms and features from the rude 
gaze of the bystanders, as Venus enve- 
loped the wanderers of Troy in the 
palace of Dido, only to dawn upon the 
serene and purified eyes of a sincere 
and reflective criticism, in the unfading 
bloom of their beauty, and in the full 
maturity of their stature. Hence the 
pleasure with which we linger over the 
ingenious and eloquent illustrations of 
a Schlegel, a Lamb, or a Maginn. 
Shakspere was not only the dra- 
matist, but the poet; not only the 
painter, but the illuminator of life. 
Place him, for example, in his comic 
character, by the side of the most 
gifted masters of English humour— 
compare him with the witty and 
abundant Congreve, the daring Wy- 
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cherley, the playful Etheredge, the 
joyous Vanbrugh—not one of these, 
brilliant as they were, carries us for a 
moment out of the circle of every-day 
life and every-day sentiments. They 
never move from the foot-lights. It is 
not so with Shakspere. In all the 
extravagance of his mirth, in all the 
coarseness of his buffoonery, in all the 
audacity of his allusions, in all the in- 
temperance of his wit, the comic mask, 
every now and then, drops from his 
countenance, and the mild and glow- 
ing features of the poet beam upon us. 
Some sentiment of gentle sympathy, 
some glimpse of the gardens of fancy, 
some ‘“ wood-note wild,” recall the 
child of nature to our recollection. 
He brings the country into the theatre ; 
and, behind the busy plot, or the 
sparkling dialogue, the green and sunny 
landscape glimmers in the distance. 
The criticism we have applied to 
Shakspere may be extended to Aris- 
tophanes. His dramas are not come- 
dies, but compositions ; enriched with 
the fruits of political wisdom ; informed 
by a spirit of philosophical patriotism ; 
and enlivened and brightened with the 
light, the bloom, and the fertility of 
fancy. The biting epigram, the scorn- 
ful personality, the burning invective, 
the ludicrous parody, the thunder and 
lightning of indignant satire, the tear 
and the pathos of admiration and sor- 
row, the verdure and sunshine of na- 
ture, are all blended, and melted, and 
harmonised, into those historical pic- 
tures which have descended from his 
prolific and life-giving pencil for the 
delight and the instruction of succeed- 
ing generations. In /schylus, the 
poetical faculty developed itself in 
grandeur, sternness, and solemnity of 
utterance ; in Sophocles, in sustained 
beauty and stateliness of demeanour ; 
in Euripides, in gnomic wisdom, sen- 
tentious philosophy, and a depth of 
pathos, which gained for him the title 
of the most tragic of poets; in Me- 
nander, in revelations of voluptuous 
and luxurious enjoyments ; in Pindar, 
in the calm and serene majesty of 
what Cowley called his unnavigable 
music. In all these illustrious writ- 
ers, the inventive faculty flows chief- 
ly from a single fountain, whether 
of sublimity, dignity, tenderness, 
beauty, or grace. But in the mind 
of Aristophanes these several springs 
of imagination intermingled. Homer 
alone had displayed a greater multi- 
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plicity of endowments, a fuller co- 
piousness of invention, or a happier 
facility of transition. Le alone had 
invented and combined the epic, the 
narrative, and the dramatic poem. Ile 
alone, of all the poets of the world, 
had shewn himself equally mighty in 
the whirlwind and tempest of the batile, 
in the repose of the domestic chamber, 
or the perils of a protracted pilgrimage. 
Ie alone could paint the tossing plume 
of Hector, or clothe with thunder the 
chariot and horses of Diomed, or deli- 
neate the tearful smiles of Andromache, 
or the child turning its face from the glit- 
tering helmet of its father. Aristophanes, 
we repeat, shared this Homeric fluency 
of intellect. He might be malignant, he 
might be vulgar, he might be profane, 
he might be licentious ; but his bitter- 
est enemy could never say that he was 
dull. Plutarch, indeed, whose eye 
hung, with all the intolerance of a de- 
votee, upon the pedestal of Socrates, 
might sneer at the pedestrian bom- 
bast, false sublimity, or the sickening 
garrulity of the satirist of his Idol. But 
the eye ofa truer and more cultivated 
Criticism has recognised in his pass- 
ages of serious and earnest poetry evi- 
dences of a capacity for the very high- 
est departments of the Art. We no 
longer listen only to the angry intem- 
perance of a fierce Cratinus, or an 
angry Eupolis ; Aristophanes shewed 
that the blast of indignation could be 
poured from the most harmonious 
trumpet; that the keenest arrows of 
contemptuous scorn might be hurled 
from a Bow of costliest workmanship ; 
that the parasite, the sophist, and the 
demagogue could be trampled beneath 
agoldencothurnus. We briefly alluded 
to the descriptive powers of Aristopha- 
nes, in the remarks upon the previous 
comedy of the Clouds. He seems, in- 
deed, never to have been happier than 
when indulging his talents for land- 
scape painting. These gleams of sun- 
shine diffuse a peculiar beauty over the 
bustle and oppressive clamour of the 
ancient satire. It is pleasant and re- 
freshing to catch a glimpse, however 
faint and evanescent, of a white sail, or 
a myrtle bower, or the glancing plum- 
age ofa bird, or the restless chequering 
of leaves; or hear the tinkling fall of 
water, or the rustling whisper of the 
pine-tree, or the mellow pipe from an 
Attic farm. We have noticed the 
charm of scenery in the comedies of 
Shakspere ; we find it, also, in Aristo- 
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phanes. Not that you see his love of 
nature, to apply, with a slight varia- 
tion, the general remark of Mr. Hare 
upon the poetry of earlier times, from 
his talking about nature ; but you dis- 
cern it by its intimate union with the 
substance and character ofhis mind, as 
you perceive the glow of health, not in 
any particular display of vigour or 
beauty, but in the pervading aspect of 
enjoyment and cheerfulness through- 
out the entire frame. 

Twining, after some very ingenious 
remarks upon the absence of pictu- 
resque descriptions of scenery in the 
Greek poets, arrives at the conclusion 
that they had no Thomsons, because 
they had no Claudes. He admits, in- 
deed, occasional touches of local paint- 
ing ; but expresses his inability to point 
out in Theocritus, or even in Homer, 
any passages fairly amounting to such 
“ picturesque landscape description” 
as we meet with in Milton, Spenser, 
and other modern poets; and by way 
of confirming the argument, he notices 
the want, both in the Greek and Latin 
languages, of any single term accurately 
expressing what we understand by a 
prospect. Descriptions of rural ob- 
jects, he says, in ancient writers, may 
be almost always classed with sensual 
descriptions; they describe them, he 
thinks, not as beautiful, but as plea- 
sant; as pleasures, not of the imagina- 
tion, but of the external senses. This 
exposition he applies to the sketch of a 
Sicilian scene in the seventh pastoral 
of Theocritus,—to ‘the paintings of 
Virgil and of Plato. The translator 
was too ingenious a scholar not to per- 
ceive that Descriptive Poetry, in the 
restricted sense in which the last two 
centuries has received it, had not been 
included in Athenian Belles Lettres. 
The life in the open air, the devotion 
to politics, the emphatic study of man, 
the passion for display, the thirst for 
novelty,— all tended to distract and en- 
gross the attention. ‘ Man,” observes 
@ very intelligent commentator, “ was 
very nearly all in all, to whose level 
the gods themselves were brought 
down; not the skeleton man of philo- 
sophy, nor the puppet of empirical ob- 
servation, but the ideal man of imagin- 
ative thought. The manifold dazzling 
glories of Athens and of Greece filled 
their minds with the notion of the great- 
ness of human nature; and that great- 
ness they tried to exhibit in the strug- 
gle with fate and the gods. Their 








characters are mostly statuesque even in 
this respect, that they have no back- 
ground. In the Prometheus itself, the 
wilderness, and the other natural hor- 
rors, are mainly employed, like the 
wedge and chains, as instruments by 
which Jupiter tries to intimidate the 
benefactor of mankind. This, how- 
ever, is not so much the case with So- 
phocles ; in whose (Edipus at Colonos, 
Ajax, and Philoctetes, the scenery 
forms an important element, not merely 
in the imaginative, but even in the 
dramatic beauty. In after-times, when 
the glory of Greece had faded and sunk, 
and man was no longer the all-engross- 
ing object of admiration, we find a re- 
vival of the love of nature in the pas- 
toral poetry of the Sicilians.” But this, 
however plausible it may appear, is 
only a one-sided view of the subject ; 
which, indeed, the writer, as we shall 
presently discover, unconsciously ac- 
knowledges. 

The eye to observe, the taste to se- 
lect and combine, the fancy to colour 
and illuminate, were undoubtedly not 
withheld from the Genius of Grecian 
Poetry. Homer has them all. His 
morning pictures, brief and rapid as 
they are, sparkle with the dews, and 
glow with the purple dawn of Chaucer. 
“ What a love of nature there is in 
him!” remarks the critic already re- 
ferred to, and whom, from college as- 
sociations, it affords us pleasure to 
quote; “what a fresh morning air 
breathes through those twin births 
of Poetry! What a clear blue sky 
hangs over those two lofty peaks of 
Parnassus! In his own words we may 
say, that overthem UmtoouYN HOTETOS aibne. 
Indeed, this eemrsros aiéne may be re- 
garded as the peculiar atmosphere of 
Greek literature and art—an atmo- 
sphere which then first opened and 
broke upon it. Of all poems, the 
Homeric have the most thoroughly out- 
of-door character.” And again. “In 
Homer's landscapes, it is true, there is 
a want, or, [ would rather say, an ab- 
sence of those ornamental, picturesque 
epithets with which Pope has bedizened 
his translation. This, however, only 
shews that the objects he speaks of 
* had no need of a remoter charm, by 
thought supplied, or any interest un- 
borrowed fiom the eye.’ Such as they 
are, he loves them for their own sake. 
In his vivid transparent verse, sePavey 
WACK CHOWN, KAKI Tewoves HHO, XGi VATA, 
Ilavre 3: +’ sieves aoree; and we feel 
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that he, too, as he says of the shepherd, 
yeynbs Pesve at the sight Neither 
the Greeks nor the Romans possessed, 
indeed, a school of writers essentially 
Descriptive. The idea ofa local poem 
like Cooper’s Hill; ora beautiful pano- 
ramic survey like those of Dyer and 
Crowe; or a narrative of the opera- 
tions, the changes, and the character- 
istic of the seasons, like that of Thom- 
son, never presented itself to their 
minds. Ofall the attractive sites for 
poetical architecture, this was the only 
one which they suffered to descend un- 
occupied to posterity. Even the grace- 
ful sonnet had its faint anticipation in 
the picturesque Epigram of the Antho- 
logy. The splendid pageantry of their 
dramatic fables did not admit of much 
landscape decoration; but whenever 
its introduction could impart a deeper 
interest to the scene, neither the pencil 
nor the colours were wanting. Ji schy- 
lus, though chiefly distinguished, like 
Dante, by the vehemence and the crea- 
tive fire of his genius in very different 
order of delineation, could sweep the 
solemn shadows and gloomy masses of 
cloud over his pictures with all the 
dark terror and savageness of Rosa. 
The softer lines of Sophocles are fa- 
miliar to every scholar ; and the reader 
who has not sunned himself in the bril- 
liant light of the Bacche is unac- 
quainted with one of the loveliest pro- 
ductions of Athenian imagination. Let 
us revert fora moment to the parallel 
we have ventured to institute between 
the English and the Athenian drama- 
tists. 

Shadows are not wanting to darken 
the luminous portrait of Shakspere. 
“* Whatever,” says Johnson, “ be the 
dignity or profundity of his disquisi- 
tion,— whether he be enlarging know- 
ledge or exalting affection,— whether 
he be amusing attention with incidents 
or enchaining it in suspense,-—let a 
quibble spring up before him, and he 
leaves his work unfinished. A quibble 
is the golden apple for which he will 
always turn aside from his career, or 
stoop from his elevation.” If we have 
claimed for Aristophanes some fellow- 
ship with the glory of Shakspere, we 
surrender him to a deeper share of his 
disgrace. A pun was the Dalilah for 
which he lost the world, and was con- 
tent to love it. The flash ofa ludi- 
crous situation, or the glimpse of an 
eccentric or grotesque countenance, di- 
verted him immediately from his path. 
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He interrupts the dialogue between 
XEschylus, Euripides, and Bacchus, in 
the Frogs, to shoot a jest at the slen- 
der Cinesias; who, he says, if attach- 
ed to a person, instead of wings, 
might transport him over the ocean ; 
blinding the enemy with a vinai- 
grette, is another joke uttered with 
peculiar unction. He is not always 
equally successful. Many of his at- 
tempts at humour resemble interpo- 
lations of Reeve or Dowton in the 
pages of Shakspere. A play upon 
words was his delight. His manner 
may be exemplified in a story from the 
East. One of the British stations in 
the Indian province of Ajmere is called 
Nusseerubad. A person inquiring its 
name, and whether it is a good station, 
is informed, “* No-sir-a-bad.” Aristo- 
phanes the punster, differs from Aris- 
tophanes the poet, almost as widely as 
the actor of Sir John Falstaff from 
the author. If the graver strain of 
Tragedy retained some traces of its Bac- 
chanalian origin, we are not to be sur- 
prised at the occasional outbreaks of 
riot and tumult in the Comic Muse, 
from whose ears the boisterous merri- 
ment of the Phallic hymn had not en- 
tirely departed. But something may 
be urged in her favour, 

That the poet should have confined 
himself rigidly within the limits of his 
subject was rather to be hoped than 
expected ; the mild and serious notes 
of his Moral Inspiration would fre- 
quently rush into the hazardous bra- 
vura; and the patriotic satirist forget 
the sorrow or the prosperity of his 
country in the buoyant and eager flights 
of his imagination. Ifthe poet was the 
slave of his own fancy, he was still 
more the slave of his audience. He 
had to propitiate the groundlings, and 
scatter puns and drollery for the gal- 
leries: to damn a play at Athens was 
to destroy it for ever. it was a hear- 
ing, not a reading, age. lence the 
propriety of Mitchell’s observation, that 
the writers of tle old comedy resemble 
in some respects the fool of the baronial 
times; the privilege of uttering a few 
salutary truths was purchased only by 
a heavy fine of nonsense; and while the 
talents of the writer were circumscribed 
or sacrificed, the pride and self-love of 
a democratic assembly were flattered 
and satisfied. The hunger of this in- 
satiable Monster, ever watchful and 
ever craving, was to be appeased be- 
fore the poet ventured to approach the 
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Garden of Fame, or gather any fruit 
from its Golden Tree. The Demus 
might occupy the place of the Dragon 
in the allegory. So much for * tlie 
proverbs of the Agora.” But the ad- 
vocate of Aristophanes might defend 
the familiar gossip of his wit upon 
grounds more purely critical. Hurd, 
in his Discourse upon Poetical [mita- 
tion, has some very ingenious and con- 
vincing observations. In productions 
of humour, he remarks, all the appear- 
ances in art and nature betwixt which 
there is any resemblance, may be em- 
ployed to surprise and divert the fancy. 
The more remote and secluded from 
vulgar apprehension these analogies 
may happen to lie, the more adapted 
he considered them to be to the pur- 
pose of the poet, which is not so much 
to illustrate his ideas as to place them 
in new and unexpected lights, and en- 
tertain the mind by that odd, fantastic 
conjunction of thoughts, which we en- 
title wit. Nay, he asserts that the lowest, 
as well as the least obvious iinagery, 
will be oftentimes the most proper and 
suitable,—the object being not the en- 
nobling or elevation of a subject by the 
dignity of the allusion, but the depres- 
sion and debasemer:t of it by every arti- 
fice calculated to excite the mirth or 
provoke the ridicule of the reader. The 
poet grapples with Nature in all her 
quick revolutions of character, and ne- 
ver thinks of releasing the Proteus, be- 
cause of the squalid misery ofits trans- 
formation. Ofthe “ puns of the Pei- 
reus” a more honourable interpreta- 
tion may be given. The strength of a 
maritime state like Athens naturally re- 
sided in her nautical population, whom 
Aristophanes, with characteristic acute- 
ness and good sense, continually praises 
and supports. He delighted to propi- 
tiate their prejudices by the introduc- 
tion of their own peculiar phraseology. 
In the dialogue between Cleon and the 
Black-pudding Seller, their marine 
elegancies are very liberally showered. 
Walsh remarks, in a note upon this 
passage, the prevalence of nautical 
figures of a similar description in Eng- 
lish society. We talk, he says, of 
throwing a measure overboard, and of 
defeating it by a side-wind, and even 
of swamping the upper house of legis- 
lature. This, he adds, is owing to the 
yachtsmen. He ought to have said, 
that it is owing to our situation. A 
similar feeling has prevailed in every 
gountry whose shores are washed by 
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the waves of the ocean. Hence De- 
mosthenes upon the Bema, Cicero in 
the Forum, and Chatham in St. Ste- 
phens, have clothed the pictures of 
the condition and prospects of their 
country under metaphors derived from 
the same source. 

No surviving work of Aristophanes 
advances so powerful a claim to the 
preceding character as the present co- 
medy. Whether we regard it, with 
Schlegel, as “ the most innocent buf- 
foonery or farce, touching upon all 
subjects, gods as well as men, but 
without entering deeply into any, like a 
fanciful fairy-tale ; though not without 
the philosophical purpose of taking in, 
as it were from i bove, a bird’s-eye view 
of the universality of things, our own 
representations being only true when 
considered in a human point of view :” 
or, with a second critic, look upon it as 
a structure raised by the magic of a 
lively fancy, sparkling with the boldest 
and richest imagination in the province 
of the plantastically marvellous; a 
merry, buoyant creation, radiant with 
the gayest plumage; or deem it, with 
a third, the Midswnxmer Dream of 
the Grecian stage, — which Shak- 
spere, had he been an Athenian, would 
have written, or, had he read Greek, 
would have admired. That Shak- 
spere was unacquainted with the 
works of Aristophanes cannot be ques- 
tioned ; but two or three parallelisms 
of expression and imagery have been 
pointed out by the illustrators of the 
Greek dramatist, which we propose 
fully to examine at an early opportu- 
nity, in connexion with his general 
learning and information. Mitchell, 
whose powers of criticism may be es- 
timated by his powers of execution, 
supposes that in the Faust of Goéthe 
alone, of all the productions of modern 
genius, could the rich harmonies and 
splendid versification of Aristophanes 
find any adequate representation. The 
metres of the Greek poet will occupy 
our attention upon another occasion ; 
at present, we desire only to notice a 
point of relation, suggested by Mitchell, 
between these eminent writers,—name- 
ly, their preference of the arbitrary 
comic to the comic of manners. War- 
burton considered the Yempest and 
Midsummer Night’s Dream the no- 
blest efforts of that sublime and aimaz- 
ing imagination peculiar to Shakspere, 
which soars, he says, above the bounds 
of nature without forsaking sense,— or, 
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more properly, carries nature along 
with him beyond her established limits. 
Johnson has an observation not dis- 
similar. Shakspere, he remarks, ap- 
proximates the remote, and familiarises 
the wonderful: the event which he 
represents will not happen ; but it were 
possible it would be probably such as 
he has described. The machinery of 
his Midsummer Dream presented no- 
thing repugnant to the habits or sen- 
timents of the age in which it ap- 
peared. The Faéry Mythology had 
dethroned the Olympian. Fashion, it 
has been well said, had made it fa- 
miliar, and Spenser had made it great. 
We shall hope to shew that the Birds 
possessesa similar qualification. Mean- 
while, it will be both interesting and 
instructive to examine the very learned 
and ingenious Essay (very excellently 
translated by Mr. Hamilton) of Siivern 
upon this play, in which he supposes 
Nephelococcygia to represent Syracuse ; 
Epops, Lamachus; and Peistheterus, 
Alcibiades. We shall investigate this 
hypothesis with the greater care, be- 
cause its establishment will obviate the 
objection advanced many years ago, by 
an English critic, that, while the Birds 
abounded in innumerable witty allu- 
sions, quaint fancies, and pleasantries, 
it is, nevertheless, among the least 
pleasing of the poet’s performances, 
both because a central object is want- 
ing, and because the scopus dramatis is 
rather uncertain, 

Suvern commences his arguments 
by endeavouring to limit to an indi- 
vidual satire, what we have seen Schle- 
gel esteeming a general one; and he 
seeks to confirm and attest his own 
reading of the poet’s intention, by the 
personal and historical sense which 
severally animates and directs the plot 
of the Acharnians, the Peace, the Ly- 
sistrata, the Ecclusiazouse, and the 
Frogs. The solution of the allegory, 
which has been found in the fortifica- 
tion of Deceleia by the Spartans, he 
disproves by an appeal to chronology 
—that event having occurred in the 
third year, while the Birds was repre- 
sented in the second year of the ninety- 
first Olympiad. In the Birds, he re- 
cognises the Athenian people; in Peis- 
theterus, he discovers the combined 
characteristics of Alcibiades and the 
sophist Georgias. And he brings for- 
ward a proof of the hypothesis in the 
signification of the name ; which, being 
derived wage ro rubsofas, plainly im- 
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plied the influence of eloquence. The 
difficulties arising from the youth of 
Alcibiades, contrasted with the old age 
assigned to Peistheterus, and the pre- 
dominant tone of sophistry with which 
the poet invests the character, are par- 
tially obviated by the very ingenious 
supposition that Aristophanes, with 
the broad outline of Alcibiades, might 
have blended the features of other emi- 
nent individuals, as he is thought to 
have done in the portrait of Socrates 
in the Clouds. An illustration of this 
practice may be drawn from Rabelais, 
the original of whose Pantagruel has 
been severally discovered in Henry 
the Second, in Anthony Bourbon, and 
in the “father of Henry the Fourth. 
Dunlop, in noticing the discrepancies 
between the real characters and the 
delineations of the writer, traces them 
to the amalgamation of various traits 
in a single individual, who appears at 
different periods, and upon different 
stages, alike independent of name and 
chronology. ‘The moral features re- 
quired to complete the portrait of Alci- 
biades are supposed to have been se- 
lected from Georgias of Leontinum, 
who maée his first appearance in Athens 
about twelve years before the repre- 
sentation of the Birds. Of this emi- 
nent person, a picture has been painted 
by the luminous pencil of Plato; in 
those colours, which time only mellows 
into softer brilliancy, the lineaments of 
his intellectual physiognomy stand out 
with vivid accuracy. His name was 
familiar to Grecian lips. The assem- 
bled multitudes at Delphi placed his 
golden statue in the temple of Apollo. 
But Athens was the theatre of his 
greatest performances. The splendour 
of his apparel, the liveliness of his 
fancy, the glitter of his style, the sweet- 
ness of his language, won the ears and 
eyes of that electrical city; and, to ex- 
press the beauty of his epideictic ora- 
tions, an epithet was borrowed from 
the Torch Race —they were called 
Aaperadss. His connexion with the 
Sicilian expedition, Siivern establishes 
by the influence he had exercised over 
the previous enterprise against the 
island under Laches; by the instru- 
mentality of his countrymen in occa- 
sioning the second one; and by the 
general power of his sophistical ha- 
rangues, which had gained for him the 
embassy to Athens, and which he de- 
clared to be the noblest of accomplish- 
ments, The sophistical orator and the 
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sophistical statesman were admirable 
occupants of the poet’s City in the 
Air. In Euelpides, Siivern sees the 
witty servant of Peistheterus — the 
Sancho Panza of this poetical romance 
—and a copy, as he supposes, of Polos 
of Agrigentum, a scholar, and pro- 
bably a companion, of Georgias. The 
Epops, or Hoopoo, is another character 
of considerable importance; and has 
been illustrated by the German com- 
mentator with equal felicity. Euel- 
pides, as we shall see when we enter 
upon the action of the comedy, is 
amazed at the sudden appearance of 
the Epops, or Hoopod, with a triple 
crest upon its head. If we remember 
that large floating plumes formed a 
distinguishing characteristic of Grecian 
generals, and that Lamachus was a fa- 
vourite theme of banter to Aristophanes 
in the Acharnians, where the semi- 
chorus invokes “the gorgon-crested 
Lamachus,” we shall not hesitate to 
adopt the conjecture of Siivern, which 
identifies him with the Hoopoo of the 
Birds. Various circumstances in his 
history tend to confirm the identity. 
The Ifoopoo’s want of feathers has 
been thought to be typical of the po- 
verty and destitution of Lamachus, who 
was obliged, as we learn from Plutarch, 
to obtain an outfit from the people 
before he could enter on any new 
appointment. 

The chief question, proposed by the 
learned critic for investigation and so- 
lution, is stated to be the following: 
What great undertaking is symbolically 
portrayed by the construction of a city in 
the air, with a high wall taking in the 
whole horizon, begun and executed by 
the people of the Birds, in order so to 
separate the gods from men, that the 
latter may be obliged to acknowledge 
the sovereignty of the birds instead of 
the gods; and that the gods, losing 
their influence over mankind, and havy- 
ing no other way of receiving from 
them the tributary sacrifices, may be 
reduced to despair, and thus, as in a 
state of siege, be obliged by famine to 
capitulate with the birds, and to restore 
to them the sovereignty which was ori- 
ginally in their possession? Siivern 
proceeds to establish, by a curious in- 
duction of particulars, the coincidences 
of these circumstances with the Sicilian 
expedition, as it existed in the imagina- 
tion of Alcibiades. Aristophanes had 
already, in the Acharnians and the 
Wasps, indulged his raillery at the first 
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expedition against Sicily. The very po- 
pularity, moreover, of the war, pointed 
it out to the Comic Poet as a theme 
peculiarly susceptible of embellish- 


ment. The Movement Party was 
omnipotent at Athens. Stivern has 
brought from ancient writers abundant 
proof of the enthusiasm which pre- 
vailed: the elders, he says, in earnest 
confidence of its success, and of the 
additional power it would confer upon 
the state; the young, from the love of 
action and the force of imagination ; 
the crowd, from a thirst of plunder 
and profit:—all were so ardently ex- 
cited and captivated by the idea, that 
they assembled in the Gymnasia, in 
the market-places, and in the work- 
shops, sitting, as Plutarch informs us, 
whole days in the place of exercise, 
and drawing upon the sand plans of 
the island, of the surrounding sea, of 
its position with respect to Carthage 
and Libya, conversing and disputing 
upon the subject. What the invasion 
of England was to the masses of the 
French Revolution, the Sicilian expe- 
dition was to the Athenians. 

“ This expedition, then,” continues 
Siivern, “combinesall the circumstances 
necessary for understanding the ground- 
work of the drama; and by a reference 
to it we easily perceive who are in- 
tended by the birds, who by the gods, 
and who by the men. The birds, ac- 
cording to the advice of Peisthetzrus 
(v. 166), are no longer to flutter about 
with open beaks ; that is, the Athenians 
are no longer to waste their strength, 
thoughtless and planless, in multifarious 
pursuits, but are to found one city 
(wav ror, VV. 172-550): that is, to 
concentrate themselves, with all their 
might, upon one fixed project. This 
city is to take in the whole horizon ; 
and as Peistheterus directs the Epops 
to look down on the space to be occu- 
pied by this city, so does Demosthenes, 
in the Knights, shew to the Sausage- 
Seller the domain of the sovereignty 
conferred upon him, bidding him look 
down from his sausage-table upon the 
islands around —the commercial states 
—the merchant ships, on the high 
seas, as far as Caria to the south, and 
Chalcedon to the north. If now, in- 
stead of the horizon and the atmosphere 
in the play, he proceeds, we represent 
to ourselves the expanded sea; and, 
instead of the city to be built, we ima- 
gine the Athenian ships and fleets 
spread over it, the meaning of the alle- 
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gorical picture will be so definite and 
satisfactory, that we shall not require 
any more precise indications. If we 
observe, too, from the outset, that the 
blockade (¢gané’, v. 163) and the cir- 
cumvallation (weg: ruyiZev, v. 552) of 
the atmosphere are particularly dwelt 
upon, and that afterwards the greatest 
importance is attached to the completion 
of the wall, which is circumstantially 
announced, we cannot hesitate to be- 
lieve, that the city to be founded means 
nothing else than the fleets which are 
to be constructed from the resources of 
all conquered countries, and to com- 
mand the whole Mediterranean sea, 
excluding every thing, as if they were 
barred out with a wall, from this mari- 
time empire; and especially shutting 
in the Peloponnesus. Aristophanes, he 
thinks, may also have intended to allude 
to the well-known oracle of the wooden 
walls, delivered in the Persian war, 
and to the interpretation of it by The- 
mistocles; but a still more striking 
resemblance to the picture selected by 
the poet is found in the idea of ac- 
tually carrying a wall round the whole 
of Peloponnesus, which was entertained 
in the Persian war: for when the Pelo- 
ponnesians, at the second invasion of 
Mardonius, were fortifying the isthmus 
of Corinth, the Athenians advised them 
rather to throw up a wall round the 
whole of Greece. And though, in the 
construction of the wall in the play, 
the poet speaks of hewn stones, of 
bricks, of cement, of gates, and such 
like, no one will therefore think of a 
real stone wall with wooden gates, but 
will readily conceive how all this be- 
longs to the conduct of the allegory 
which he has adopted. Aristophanes 
might fairly represent the Spartans and 
Peloponnesians, together with the prin- 
cipal states in alliance with them, as 
gods, as well on account of their ge- 
neral importance, as for the superiority 
in the balance of power, which was 
then leaning towards their side; and 
he might picture as men the other 
smaller dependent Greek states col- 
lectively, because they were the object 
of the struggle for dominion. And we 
thus clearly perceive, heconcludes, how, 
in the hands of the comic poet, the three 
parties, which in their original importare 
separated by strong lines of distinction, 
come, without any logical absurdity, 
to be confounded with one another in 
the progress of the story. They are 
all, in fact, of one stamp. They are 
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all Greeks, who act different parts in 
the main plot only, and in the action 
springing out ofit; but in the rest they 
resemble each other: and they are all 
objects of one satire in reference to 
their dissensions, and to their other 
perversities and follies.” Siivern, in 
placing in the reader’s hand what he 
calls the master-key of the drama 
(and which we have been anxious to 
present almost in his own words), 
thinks it, however, necessary to ob- 
serve, that the poet has not laboured 
to preserve the allegory throughout in 
undeviating consistency: every now 
and then his fancy takes a leap, as it 
were, over the boundaries of historical 
accuracy, and refreshes herself and the 
spectator with some unexpected stroke 
of raillery or grotesque distortion of 
incidents. 

In offering a brief analysis of the 
Birds, we shall avail ourselves, as often 
as we can, of the argument sketched 
by the poet Gray ; which, in the opin- 
ion of Mathias, is drawn up with such 
peculiar vivacity, pointed humour, and 
originality of manner, as to make it an 
original of its kind. The play opens 
in a desolate and mountainous country, 
the only figures in the landscape being 
two Athenian citizens, Euelpides and 
Peistheterus; who, weary of the liti- 
gious temper of their country, have 
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“O come, my mate, break offthy slumbers, 

And round thee fling thy plaintive num. 
bers, 

In a moist, melodious hymn, 

Warbled from thy brown throat dim : 

For Itys, our beloved son, 

—Thine and mine—now dead and gone, 

Fill the forest with thy moaning ; 

Till through the woodbine boughs the 
groaning 

Of thy voice to Jove’s seat climb, 

And mingle with the starry chime. 

Where golden-tressed Phebus soon 

Shall answer, in as sad a tune, 

From his ivory-clasped lyre, 

That leads in dance the stately quire ; 

And from the blest above shall flow 

A peal accordant to thy wo.” 


Cary adopts Porson’s reading of 
dvcov; Kuster prefers the more poetical 
one of xia, “ pour forth:” an ex- 
pression which receives support and 
confirmation from that exquisite line 
of Homer, in which he has anticipated 
and surpassed all subsequent descrip- 
tions of the song of the nightingale. 
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determined to abandon Attica, and set 
out, under the guidance of a jackdaw 
and a rook, for the court of Epops, 
king of the Birds, in the hope of ascer- 
taining where they may obtain a quiet 
and comfortable residence. The tra- 
vellers, not without various impreca- 
tions upon their guides, pursue their 
journey until they arrive at the foot of 
the rock, against which they knock 
with a stone; whereupon Trochilus, a 
bird that waits upon Epops, appears 
overhead with a tremendous mask, 
which amazes the wanderers. He gives 
them an amusing account of his pur- 
veyings for his royal master, who, he 
tells them, has just fallen into a doze, 
after eating a dish of beetles, or gnats, 
and myrtle-berries. During the con- 
versation, the Guides fly away. Epops 
himself now appears, and, having heard 
the motive of their travels, points out 
the coast of the Red Sea, as a very 
eligible situation for a new settlement ; 
which is declined. Epops proceeds 
to dilate upon the happiness and free- 
dom ofa bird’s life; feeding on pop- 
pies, myrtles, and white sesamum, and 
having no need of money. Peistheterus 
proposes a scheme for increasing their 
power. Epops, pleased with the pro- 
ject, awakens the nightingale, to sum- 
mon his people together. They sing, 
says Gray, a fine ode: 
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‘“* Come, my companion, cease from sleep, 
And the hymn’s sacred measures keep, 
Which, warbled from thy mouth divine, 
Lament the youth of tearful line — 
Itys, thy progeny and mine ; 

Revolving in thy tender throat 

The liquid, melancholy note. 

And, through the leafy bind-weed’s shade, 
Let the clear sound Jove’s seat invade. 
Apollo of the golden hair, 

Listen and wake responsive there ; 

Upon his lyre, with ivory bound, 

Thy sorrows elegiac sound, 

Meanwhile the gods’ symphonious band, 
Ranged in celestial chorus stand ; 

Then, by immortal mouths exprest, 
Resounds the concert of the blest.” 


If it were allowable to cite an English 
witness in a Greek controversy, we 
might quote the beautiful verse in 
Gray’s Ode to Spring, where “the Attic 
Warbler pours her throat.” Wheel- 
wright introduces “ keep,” for no other 
purpose, as it appears, than to rhyme 
with “ sleep ;” but his version has con- 
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siderable merit. Cary’s “ warbled from 
thy brown throat dim,” is more poetical 
than the original. This ode is parodied 
from the Helena of Euripides, which 
was fresh in the recollection of the 
poet’s audience. 

A very amusing essay might be 
written upon nightingales, as described 
by the poets, and we purpose to de- 
vote a summer evening to ifs com- 
position. Why the earlier writers 
of Greece and Rome mention this 
charming bird so rarely, it seems diffi- 
cult to understand. Virgil briefly al- 
ludes to her in the fourth Georgic ; 
and Horace, in his beautiful ode to 
that poet, mentions her song among 
the delights of the season. /Eschylus, 
in the Agamemnon, compares the wail- 
ing Cassandra to the nightingale, weep- 
ing in the solitude of night. Sophocles 
introduces her into that golden chorus 
of the (Edipus which he consecrated 
to the verdurous groves of Colonos. 
But none have hailed the nightingale 
with so much ardouras the bards of our 
own country. Among the Elizabethan 
poets, in particular, the love of her 
overflowed : she was the sacred Muse 
of every green wood and glimmering 
copse. Shakspere sang of her; so 
did Spenser; so did the kindred heart 
of Fletcher. Milton rejoiced in her 
music in that month peculiarly sacred 
to her rites. Then he drank in upon 
the moon-lit glades of Horton, what 
he has so picturesquely called her love- 
laboured notes. Through the glittering 
and epigrammatic verses of the School 
of Pope we hear her melody no longer 
—her carol died away upon the grave 
of Thomson. One burst, indeed, of 
genuine enthusiasm had proceeded 
from the lips of the venerable Walton. 
“ He that at midnight,” exclaims the 
white-haired angler, “when the la- 
bourer sleeps securely, should hear, as 
I have heard, the clear air, the sweet 
descant, the rising and falling, the 
doubling and redoubling of her voice, 
might well be lifted above the earth 
and say, ‘ Lord ! what music hast thou 
prepared for the saints in heaven, when 
thou affordest bad men such music 
upon earth?’” Cowper had the true 
poetical relish for rural sounds, and, 
in the Tusk, describes the wind moan- 
ing through old trees—the dash of 
billows along a winding shore — the 
lulling murmur of distant waters — the 
chiming ofa rivulet along loose peb- 
bles; but he passes over the nightin« 
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gale with the remark that she alone 
cheers the night, while numberless 
warblers sing throughout the day: an 
assertion which shews him to have 
been a better poet than a naturalist ; 
since many rivals, of no mean prowess, 
are known to “ molest her ancient soli- 
tary reign.” Goldsmith, whose par- 
tiality to field-walks ought to have 
saved him from the mistake, has inrtro- 
duced the nightingale, with very ill 
success, into one of the sweetest pas- 
sages of the Deserted Village : 


** Sweet was the sound, when oft, at 
evening’s close, 

Up yonder hill the village murmur rose ; 

There, as I pass’d with careless steps 
and slow, 

The mingling notes came soften’d from 
below ; 

The swain responsive to the milk-maid 
sung, 

The sober herd that low’d to meet their 
young ; 

The noisy geese that gabbled o’er the 
pool, 

The playful children just let loose from 
school; 

The watch-dog’s voice that bay’d the 
whisp’ring wind, 

And the loud laugh that spoke the vacant 
mind : 

These, all in sweet confusion, sought the 
shade, 

And fill’d each pause the nightingale had 
made,” 


We say nothing of the impropriety 
of representing sounds in search ofa 
shade, but the supposition that the 
nightingale would ever sing a note 
within reach of such a tumultuous va- 
riety of discord, was absurd in the 


extreme. Tlogarth’s ‘* Enraged Mu- 
sician” would have found a com- 
panion. In his Animated Nature he 


had correctly observed, that “the paus- 
ing song would be the proper epithet 
for this bird’s music.” In our day, 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Southey, 
who have in other respects imbibed so 
much of the rich spirit of the Eliza- 
bethan poets, have inherited, also, their 
passionate love of the nightingale. 
Wordsworth, especially, never wearies. 

The birds come flying down, at first, 
one by one, and perch here and there 
about the scene; and at last the Chorus, 
in a whole body, assemble, hopping, 
and fluttering, and twittering in, twenty- 
four in number, comprising the part- 
ridge, the guinea-hen, the widgeon, 
the female kingfisher, the male ditto, 
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the owl, the magpie, the turtle, the tit- 
lark, the pigeon, the hawk, the stork- 
dove, the cuckoo, the dive-dapper, the 
barn-door fowl, a bird that lays on the 
thyme, the pool-snipe, a red-headed 
bird, a purple water-hen, the screech- 
owl,a Bohemian chatterer, a sea-eagle, a 
green woodpecker. The last nine names, 
of which Gray said he did not know the 
English, are given by Cary, from the 
English Lexicon, to Aristophanes. 
Their appearance is described with 
liveliness and humour, seasoned with 
an occasional stroke of personal satire ; 
as when the bird called the Glutton 
reminds him of Cleonymus, who was 
at once an informer, a coward, and a 
glutton. To Aristophanes, it was per- 
fectly indifferent whether he pelted the 
enemy with flowers or with mud. 
The Chorus having notified their ap- 
proach to Epops, are dismayed at his 
information respecting the arrival of 
two strangers upon business of great 
importance, and accuse their king 
of betraying their liberties. Having 
agreed to defer their vengeance upon 
Epops, they determine, without any 
delay, to annihilate the adventurous 
travellers. Euelpidesand Peistheterus, 
to follow the amusing sketch of Gray, 
in all the terrors of death, after up- 
braiding each the other for bringing 
him into such distress, and trying in 
vain to escape, assume courage from 
mere despair, seize upon the kitchen 
furniture which they had brought with 
them, and, armed with pipkins for 
helmets, and with spits for lances, 
present a resolute front to the enemy’s 
phalanx. On the point of battle, Epops 
interposes, and pleads hard for his two 
guests; who are, he says, his wife’s 
relations, and people of wonderful abi- 
lities, and well-affected to their com- 
monwealth. Ilis eloquence calms the 
fury of the Birds, who conclude a truce 
with the travellers; and both parties 
lay down their arms, according to the 
proclamation of the herald. Peisthe- 
terus, then, in an oration very inge- 
niously conceived, proceeds to prove 
to the astonished Chorus the great an- 
tiquity of their nation. He begins by 
telling them that they were kings, and 
more ancient than Jupiter, Saturn, 
Titan, and the Earth ; and in reply to 
the Chorus, which had never heard of 
this dignity before, refers them to 
AZsop, who says that the lark was 
created first ; that the cock, from having 
been invested with supreme authority, 
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wears his erected crest like the tiara of 
a Persian monarch, and still displays 
the impression made by his former 
government in the haste with which 
the curriers, the mealmen, the bath- 
keepers, the armourers, &c., all spring 
out of bed at the first summons of his 
voice. He then pleasantly touches 
upon the kite, the cuckoo, and the 
eagle; not forgetting to inflict, in pass- 
ing, a lash upon Lysicrates, a dishonest 
politician of that day. The Chorus, 
stimulated by the address of Peisthe- 
terus, declares its determination not to 
rest until its kingly state should be 
restored. The visitor advises them, in 
the first place, to build a city in the 
air, walled round with large baked 
bricks, like Babylon; and, upon its 
completion, to demand from Jupiter 
the restoration of their former sove- 
reignty ; and, in the event of his re- 
fusal, to declare a sacred war against 
him: in which proposition the poet 
glances, as Wheelwright remarks, at 
the expedition sent by the Athenians 
against the Beotians, after their at- 
tempt to plunder the temple of Delphi 
in the Phocian territory. Having 
blocked up all access of the gods to 
the new city, he enjoins them to de- 
spatch another envoy-extraordinary to 
mankind, directing them henceforth to 
sacrifice to the Birds. Aristophanes, 
in a strain of very delicate irony, pro- 
ceeds to shew, in the words of Gray, 
that the birds may be worshipped at a 
far less expense— nothing more than a 
few berries, or a handful of corn ; that 
they will need no sumptuous tempies ; 
that by their great knowledge of fu- 
turity they will direct their good vota- 
ries to make their expeditions, so that 
they can never fail of success; that 
the ravens, famed for the length of 
their lives, may make a present of a 
century or two to their worshippers ; 
and that the birds will always be within 
call when invoked, and not holding 
their court miles away in the clouds. 
In the harangue of Peistheterus, Siivern 
recognises several traces of the so- 
phistcal Georgias ; such as antitheses, 
balanced phrases, like cadences, ac- 
cumulations of similar words, and 
thoughts. One trait, however, he con- 
siders as a direct and intentional imi- 
tation of a rhetorical peculiarity of the 
Sophist — the commencement of a 
speech, with a sentence carefully con- 
structed with a view of arresting the 
immediate attention of the hearer, 
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ENSIGN O’DONOGHUE’S PACKET FROM BELGIUM. 


(Continued from No. CIII,) 


We were forced, from limited space in 
our last Number, to break off abruptly 
in the middle of Mr. O’Donoghue’s 
letter from Litge, leaving him on his 
road to the guard-house, in company 
with his newly formed acquaintance, 
Mr. Silas Slokum, of Epaminondas, 
near Smallpox, in the province of New 
England, United States, and three 
English travellers, whom they had fol- 
lowed to the top of a tower, contrary 
to the rules and regulations of the 
Belgian government, made and pro- 
vided for the integrity of their fortresses. 
Mr. O’Donoghue thus continues : 

Arrived at the guard-house, we were, 
in spite ofall our remonstrances, thrust 
into an inner apartment having much 
the air of a prison, with bars to the 
windows, ringbolts to secure the re- 
fractory, a stone floor, and bare walls, 
scrawled all over with initials and 
names of the gentry who had wiled 
away their tedium by thus leaving a re- 
cord of their “ whereabouts ;” snatches 
of love and drinking songs, and some 
absurd caricatures ; a tolerable sketch 
of a man hanging from a lamp-post, 
done with burnt stick, and a great 
“ Vive la Gloire !” made to embellish 
the trumpet of a flying Fame ;—all of 
which we were allowed ample time to 
decipher and study. 

We all looked blank enough. I 
knew that, eventually, we could not be 
sentenced to any punishment for hav- 
ing erred wholly through ignorance, 
and, indeed, done no actual harm ; 
moreover, my letter from the minister 
of war to the commandant of engineers, 
which, unfortunately, I had left in my 
writing-case at the Pavillion Anglais, 
would procure my individual liberty, 
and, perhaps, that of my brothers in 
affliction, on being presented: but, 
with my tendency to inflammatory 
rheumatism, I dreaded passing the 
night in this lock-up. The bare walls, 
streaming with moisture, though we are 
now in the dog-days ; and the stone 
floor, as a bed, would have been the 
death of me outright. Yet, notwith- 
standing my apprehensions, I could 
almost have laughed at the terrors of 
my companions. Slokum, indeed, 
talked somewhat superbly about writ- 


ing to his cousin, General Jackson, 
who would bring the matter before 
congress if one hair of the head of a 
citizen of the free and enlightened na- 
tion to which he belonged was injured, 
or even threatened ; he’d “‘ be burned,” 
so he would, if old Ebony did not make 
King Leopold smoke for it ; if the ser- 
pents of soldiers only kept that door 
closed all night on a true-born Ame- 
rican, he'd make a rumpus worse than 
the stoppage of the banks; and then 
see if Van Buren did not chalk out a 
precious deal more interesting morsel 
of unhappiness for all concerned than 
they could easily swiggle out of. But 
still, with all his talking, Slokum’s 
bravery was mere outside glitter; and 
had the door opened, I am confident 
he would have wisely dissembled his 
resentment, and followed the prudent 
course of abstaining from non-concili- 
atory measures, even if the guard had 
bundled him neck and heels into the 
street. 

The other three manifested vast 
uneasiness ; they looked as aghast as 
if they expected to be led out to in- 
stant execution. They wondered, and 
dreaded, and hoped, and agreed in 
naught but cursing their own folly for 
putting themselves in peril for nothing, 
and abusing all continental lands for 
being less favourable to the liberty of 
the subject than Old England. They 
were evidently greenhorns — probably 
government- office clerks on a five 
weeks’ tour to the continent, under- 
standing no language but their own ; 
and however knowing, perhaps, in the 
Tom-and-Jerry practices of London, 
or up to the ways of old Charleys or 
new police, they held the little insigni- 
ficant soldiers, with firelocks, bayonets, 
and moustaches, in mortal awe and 
fear. Bringing their three noses nearly 
to a point, they began, for the fiftieth 
time, to wonder how the matter would 
end. Slokum, who was a prying, rest- 
less fellow, having, in five minutes, 
examined every bolt, bar, crevice, and 
corner, of our dungeon, clambered u 
the window to look out; and I, wit 
my arms folded, paced up and down 
the floor to keep my blood in circula- 
tion. 
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Suddenly Slokum called out, “ Law! 
did I ever—I’m burned to a clinker, 
if I did ever, ever see the like !” 

We all with one accord exclaimed, 
« What ?” 

“ As interesting a situation as ever I 
was in,” said the Yankee. ‘ See that 
house across the way —second window 
from the corner on the third floor— 
thingumbobs of blinds blinking up and 
about — interesting creeter just behind 
‘em — beautiful arm —white pocket 
handkerchief —waves it out—if she 
aint flourishing it at me, there are no 
snakes in Virginy: and so, mister—I 
say, mister”’—this was to one of the 
council of “* Three ”—* I say, mister, 
just be so good as to lend me that bit 
of a nose polisher of yours, to wave 
back again—mine’s snuffy —besides, 
can’t come at it rightly, because I must 
hold on with left hand, and pocket is 
on same side, you see—do it no harm 
— thankee, now — that’s generous. 
Well, did I ever—1’m burned if this 
is not an interesting situation —the 
pretty creeter is in a particular interest- 
ing situation too — bang goes the shut- 
ter, and up go the thingumbobs — 
well, did 1 ever—something interest- 
ing must come of this—I’ll bet a 
a dollar rum is rising—and I’ve a 
fancy that kindhearted bit of flesh may 
somehow help us out of this d—d par- 
ticular fix. But I must come down, 
or the rust of this bar of iron wont 
improve the genuine whiteness of my 
hand. By your leave, mister.” So 
saying, and putting his foot on the 
shoulder of the man nearest him, who 
had lent the pocket-handkerchief, 
Slokum leaped lightly from his perch, 
equipped his hands in a pair of stout 
gloves, and again mounted to his 
former position. He was scarcely up 
when the door opened, and as forbid- 
ding a looking ruffian in uniform as 
ever caressed moustaches entered. The 
chevron on his arm, and huge worsted 
epaulettes, shewed that he was clad in 
authority ; the oil-cloth covered shako, 
as big as a stable bucket, decked with 
a pompon resembling a head of cauli- 
flower in shape and colour, made you 
feel that his authority was not to be 
trifled with ; and from the quantity of 
hair on and around his face, it was 
evident that he wished the world to 
suppose him 

“ No carpet knight so trim, 

But in the fight a champion grim— 

In camps, a leader sage.” 
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He fixed his eyes on Slokum without 
saying a word; and that worthy, mute 
as a schoolboy caught in an apple-tree 
by his master, descended from the 
window. The sergeant smiled grimly 
upon him, pointed his finger towards 
the door, nodded his pompon in the 
same direction, indicative of the path 
the prisoner was to take; and out 
walked Slokum, his face like a sheet 
of writing paper, and the perspiration 
bursting from his forehead in an agony 
of terror, followed by the sergeant, who 
closed the door upon us without ever 
opening his lips. All that we heard 
was, ‘* A pretty considerable d—d fix 
this.” 

We knew not what to think during 
the next two hours, which passed 
slowly. It was nearly dark, when our 
door again opening, the sergeant en- 
tered, and we were desired, “* Donnez 
vous la peine de vous s’en aller.” In 
the outer room, I was interrogated by 
a young sous-lieutenant as to the cause 
of our mounting the forbidden tower ; 
and upon stating the case fairly, he 
very politely regretted that we had been 
subjected to so much inconvenience, 
but that orders respecting the fortifica- 
tions were at this time rigidly enforced ; 
yet if we promised, “ parole d’honneur,” 
to reappear at the guard-house next 
morning at ten o’clock, he would take 
upon himself the responsibility of al- 
lowing us to go to our hotels for the 
night. Not an instant did we hesitate, 
but gave our words of honour, and left 
the guard in double-quick time, after I 
had thanked the sub-lieutenant for his 
politeness. 

On my way home I determined to 
cut the American as soon as possible, 
without being guilty of any rudeness ; 
indeed, I rather hoped I might be saved 
any trouble or delicacy on that score, 
by the continued imprisonment he was 
likely to undergo through an infringe- 
ment of the guard-louse regulations. 
But when I entered the room we had 
engaged, there was Slokum himself, 
hard at work upon a larded sweet- 
bread, eating away as if backed against 
time for a wager. I wished he had 
been in the citadel’s lowest blackhole, 
feeding on bread and water. Of course, 
I gave him joy on his deliverance, and 
asked him how he was so fortunate as 
to escape, just at the time, too, when 
those he left behind imagined he was 
to be treated to a double dose of punish- 
ment. But the fellow was mysterious 











and knowing. Vulgar both in mind 
and manner, he was at all times dis- 
agreeable ; and now especially so, 
giving me to understand that he owed 
his release to the agency of the damsel 
who waved her handkerchief from the 
window, and who had done so pour 
Vamour de ses beaux yeux. I was in- 
clined to row him for neglecting to 
take some steps towards our release ; 
but I was met with such a nonsensical 
farrago of being in a “ singular interest- 
ing position,” ‘ honour bright with a 
beautiful gal,” “ he belonged to a free 
and enlightened nation, whose citizens 
always did just as they chose,” and so 
forth, that I thought it no hardship to 
go supperless to bed, leaving him to 
finish the sweetbread at his leisure. 

I went this morning to the guard- 
house at the appointed hour, and 
found no difficulty in procuring our 
discharge, by explaining to the author- 
ities the actual nature of our offence. 
But I shall be cautious in future how 
I connect myself with curiosity-hunting 
noodles ; and mean to give my Yankee 
gentleman the slip to-morrow morning. 

I have just had a letter from Grim- 
shag’s niece, without a date, and signed 
* the unfortunate Alice.” I suppose she 
fancies it fine and romantic to omit the 
sirname. She wants to know if I have 
heard from her uncle, which, strange 
to say, I have not: and she sends me 
a letter to forward to a Miss Stuck, 
as if she could not forward it herself; 
perhaps she has not money to pay the 
inland postage. Poor devil! a pretty 
market she has brought her airs and 
graces to. I was a fool, perhaps, for 
not shaking her off when she eloped 
with that wretched boy. Then, my 
dear Carrol, I brought her to this 
country —not of my own accord, 
tis true, but still under my care she 
came; and if you and I, old fellows, 
don't sometimes shew that we possess 
the milk of human kindness, how can 
we comfortably and conscientiously 
abuse the rising generation for their 
want of it? She knows the route I am 
taking to Baden-Baden, and the pro- 
bable time I shall be at each town on 
my way. I therefore expect a demand 
for money ; but I can afford to givea 
trifle without its taking a crumb from 
my breakfast, or a feather from my 
pillow. 

Iiow do you think Nicholl’s system 
of poor-laws will answer in Ireland ? 
Iam inclined to augur rather well of 
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them than otherwise, from the lavish 
abuse they have received from O’Con- 
nell, Perhaps, however, his conduct 
is based on the trite, but true saying, 
“ Two of a trade can never agree.” 

When you next write to Spring Rice, 
don’t forget to mention "3 name 
for the first commissionership. Non 
sine pulvere palmam; and has 
been doing dirty work long enough in 
all conscience, 

Yours ever, 
C, O’Donocuve, 








Liége. 

Brother Phelim and loving Molly,— 
The master had like to have been lost 
on us, in regard of getting himself in 
trouble with a foreign Belgicker sentry, 
and being put in the blackhole for it. 
Why then, now, we picked up with 
one Slokum, who passes himself off for 
a foreign American gentleman; only 
he is no gentleman at all, but a haber- 
dasher’s son, though a great agitator, 
and always talking about liberty, and 
independence, and freedom, and na- 
tion’s rights. When we came from a 
place called Namur, we fell in with 
Slokum; and passing by We—only 
the ignorant people spell it Huy—he 
and the master got argumenting about 
politics, and then they dined together 
when they came here. Dinner done, 
out with them both; and at length 
they come to a tower, and both must 
be afier mounting up it. The sentry 
called out, Who goes there? but ’tis my 
belief the master bobbed sentry to the 
dickens, and then the sentry rose a 
pillalu, and I wasn’t by to be helping, 
and Slokum, no good either with fist or 
timber, was put down mighty easy, 
aud both dragged off to the blackhole, 
without my hearing a whisper of it, 
good or bad. Indeed, between ye two 
and myself, now, I am noways sorry 
the master got a taste of correction, 
he is so often preaching to me about 
quarrelling and mistakes, only it 
flogged the rheumatics very bad. And, 
death alive! would you believe it? 
who but myself passed by the guard- 
house may be only ten minutes after 
they were in. I'll engage, if I had the 
luck to come by at the right time, 
I'd have towelled the guard, and given 
them a notion of how gentlemen should 
be always kept at a respectable distance. 
But not a bit did I think the master 
was in quod, no more nor a child ; 
only cocking my eye above my head, 
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I saw a creature of a female shaking 
her handkercher out of an upper 
window, and some one shaking it to 
her back again from the iron bars of 
the black-hole, forenent lier place, and 
a fancy I had at the same time she was 
mighty strong in a resemblance to that 
heifer, Miss Grimshag —and what was 
wonderfuller still, the ensign of the 
guard was as like as two peas to the 
Volunteer she made off with; indeed, 
I am sure ’twas the same, only I asked 
the corporal what was his name in the 
best parley voo I had. “ You be off,” 
says he. “ Bad manners to you,” says 
I, “ is that the way you speak to a 
gentleman’s own man?” and I walked 
away with myself; and then I remem- 
bered that the Volunteer’s name was 
spelled Ubeoph— but may be ’tis his 
brother, only like as a twin to him. 
Then I come slowly home, and find 
Slokum nibbling a bun, and asking 
when supper would be ready, for he is 
always eating. And then I went up to 
his bedroom, for he asked me to un- 
cord his box, and found a letter on the 
floor. And I read it; and out pops the 
cheat that Slokum is only a haber- 
dasher’s son, and often stood behind 
his father’s counter, measuring tape or 
sticking pins. Och, Phelim, there’s 
nothing like the old blood of real 
quality; and a cobbogue of a half-sir 
striving to look like a gentleman, in 
regard of talking big and telling lies, 
always puts me in mind ofa cur-dog 
rattling away with an old kettle tied to 
his tail. May I never sin if I don’t 
throw the cat in his face yet before we 
are quit of him, And he to cock him- 
self up upon equal footing with my 
master, and contradict him plump, and 
argument him in politics, and bid me 
uncord his box! Well, by and by, the 
master comes home all of a fret, and 
goes to bed without any supper, and 
next morning tells me what happened 
him, and says he is sick of Slokum ; 
and I up and told the master ’twas 
throwing swine before pearls, as I 
heard him often say, to be keeping 
company with the likes of that chap ; 
and the master said he’d give him the 
go by next day but one, and so I'll 
engage he will. And now I'll conclude, 
as the master is calling for this letter to 
send with his, by a way he has of sav- 
ing the postage ; only I hope the father 
of us is in health; and J am, loving 
Molly and brother Phelim, 

Yours, till death, Jno.Corry. 

VOL. XVIII. NO, CIV, 
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To Miss Stuck. 


Alas, Jemima! after years of unre- 
served and sweetest communion, we 
are reduced to the cold medium of 
ink and letter-paper to carry on that 
interchange of affection and feeling, 
which has been so long indulged as 
to have become absolutely necessary to 
both our social existences. But though 
broad lands and rolling surges inter- 
vene, neither distance can weaken the 
lengthened links of our love, nor the 
tempests of ocean puff away the fra- 
grant odours of our friendship. You 
made me promise long since that, when 
parted, I should continue to deposit in 
your sympathising bosom my veriest 
feelings, unshackled by the frigid for- 
malities of a ceremonious correspond- 
ence ; and I the more readily keep my 
promise, that each fleeting hour brings 
conviction to my soul that no passing 
cloud has yet cast its shadow on the 
landscape of our friendship. I have 
suffered since we parted — suffered 
deeply, keenly, bitterly ; but you will 
drop your tears on my sorrows — you 
will kindly lament over my woes and 
wrongs — by our grateful memories, 
by our mutual and long-tried tender- 
ness, I know you will! To my nar- 
ration—a sad one, truly! Ubeoph’s 
uncle, Von Swiggemoop, procured his 
appointment to a regiment that gar- 
risoned this place. We left Brussels, 
and came here. We took a chambre 
garnie. It was opposite the guard- 
house. One evening, when Ubeoph 
was on guard, my attention was at- 
tracted by the noise of a crowd in the 
street. Some sudden impulse brought 
me to the window. I looked out and 
saw—dearest, you will scarcely credit 
me—TI almost thought my vision had 
played me false—Mr. O'Donoghue, 
under the arrest of soldiers! My heart 
bled for the poor dear old thing. I 
wondered what he could have been 
guilty of. I waved my kerchief to him, 
though I fear lie saw me not. The 
prisoners with him, four in number, 
disappeared within the building. He 
too vanished, and left me gazing on 
vacancy, and recalling the moments 
when into this land I was brought un- 
der his care. My soul wandered back 
to Camberwell —to the Grove—to the 
Pond——to Gander Goose Green ——to the 
Gothic church--to the dear preacher 
—to his truly evangelical doctrines — 
to my own boudoir over the back 
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kitchen-—to my uncle Peter—to the 
days of peace and youthful enthusiasms 
—to friendship—to Jemima Stuck. My 
eyes filled to overflowing, and my ker- 
chief was wet with tears. At this mo- 
ment I perceived a form at the barred 
window of the inner guard, and, be- 
lieving it was Mr. O’Donoghue, waved 
the kerchief. It was returned. I sent 
for Ubeoph, told him that his prisoner 
had been our benefactor, and was likely 
to be so again. My heart, oppressed 
with sadness, beat and bounded for joy 
when he returned to the guard-room to 
release his prisoner; but what was my 
astonishment when, instead of old 
O’Donoghue, there came to return 
thanks for my interference a singularly 
prepossessing person, who was one of 
the party arrested. Why old O’Do- 
noghue himself did not come, I have 
yet to learn. I don’t think it was polite, 
I must say. His substitute, however, 
left me no reason to regret the change. 
He was evidently full of sensibility, 
gallantry, grace, and-—Jemima—-not 
only gratitude did he evince, but a 
profound admiration for myself. Oh, 
had we met in lours less trammelled ! 
On one knee, he kissed my hand at 
parting; but he was quite respectful 
—you know I am not the sort of per- 
son with whom mortal man can take a 
liberty —and he, as he left me, he was 
quite affected. 

* * * + 
% *% * * 


Jemima—Jemima Stuck !--since I 
wrote the above, I have become pos- 
sessed of a knowledge that infuses fire 
into my soul, that turns my blood to 
flame, that makes me hate, deeply hate, 
all mankind. I now know Ubeoph 
won me, thinking me an heiress; but 
I did not believe the globe held so 
complete a villain, so dark a monster, 
as he is. Jemima, he was married be- 
fore we met— his wife lived when we 
eloped—his wife exists now--I have 
seen her—a vulgar nasty thing. She 
has claimed him as her husband. Le 
has confessed the damning fact ; and I 
have been duped by a viler serpent 
than any creeping on the earth’s re- 
motest shore. Oh for the power of a 
man ! for even my woman’s spirit would 
not quail tolash the rascal naked through 
the world. 

Last night, the awful truth burst 
like the wild storm upon my senses, 
and left desolation behind. Mr. Slo- 
kum, the gentleman whom I had re- 
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scued from prison, had scarcely left me, 
when a female step ascended the stair 
to my chamber. The door opened—in 
rushed a young woman. With maniac 
gestures and outrageous tongue, she 
accused me of having stolen her hus- 
band, Xavier von Ubeoph. I deemed 
her worse than infamous, and bade her 
begone. She plucked a paper from 
her bosom, and the fact was branded 
upon my glowing eyeballs. Ubeoph 
came from the guard to the apartment. 
The false craven’s cheek blanched 
when he saw her. She seized him by 
the hair, and yelled into his ear words 
which aptly illustrated the villain’s 
character. But I was the most in- 
jured. I made him feel that the breast 
which he had taught to love could also 
be warmed to hate. Ifa dagger had 
been at hand, I would have thrust it 
to the hilt in his perfidious heart. My 
scissors escaped my sight; I had only 
my pin-cushion——-but I used it; I 
stuck a pin into his cheek, and the 
unmanly villain struck me down. This 
renewed outrage almost unsexed me. 
I made common cause with her whom 
he had first injured, and also seized 
him by the hair. Our just anger gave 
nerve to our weakness: we dragged 
him to the earth, with his face down- 
wards. I again seized the pin-cushion, 
and pushed four or five long ones into 
him with lightning speed. Te leaped 
from the ground, and rushed howling 
from the apartment, followed by his 
wife. His wife? Ay, Jemima—his 
wife ! 

The people belonging to the house 
now came up, with open-eyed curiosity, 
to learn the cause of the unusual noise. 
I bade them ask the villain Ubeoph. 
I told them I would grant them any 
thing they might demand, provided 
they kept him from my sight. I im- 
plored them to leave me at peace. 
Wondering, they retired, and I was 
left alone. What a night I passed! 
I scarcely closed an eye. Morning 
dawned: I determined to find Mr. 
O'Donoghue, and implore his protec- 
tion. Larose from my couch, and ar- 
rayed myself for going abroad. I de- 
scended, and was met by the owner of 
the house with two letters for me, one 
delivered to him by a private hand, 
the other bearing the Brussels post- 
mark, and in the hand-writing of my 
aunt Pepper. 

I tore open the latter, and found 
even there balm for my wounded spirit. 
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Though full of reproaches and cruel 
taunts, it informed me that my clothes, 
which I had left behind, when I eloped 
with Ubeoph, were on the road to 
Litge, and would reach me that day ; 
and it enclosed an order on the Liege 
bankers for 2500 francs, or 100/. This 
was most opportune. I could have 
blessed aunt Pepper for the act, though 
at the same time she told me never to 
see her face again, or make knownto 
nay one that I was her niece. The 
other was a polite letter of thanks from 
Mr. Slokum for having procured his 
release, and containing a request that 
he might not be refused if he presented 
himself. It had been written and left 
the night before. 

Ubeoph came. I bade him begone, 
and never see me more. He was 
obliged to return to his guard; and 
when he was under arms with his men, 
I packed up what few articles be- 
longed to me, and had them removed 
to an hotel. 1 told the landlord of the 
lodgings that I should not return, and 
that Ubeoph would settle his account. 
I drew my money, received my things 
safely from Brussels, and then sat 
down seriously to consider what steps 
I should next take. 

Mine is a widowed heart, and as a 
widow I determined to leave this place. 
I shall call myself Madame Von 
Ubeoph, array myself in half mourning 
noalan's weeds are so dreadfully un- 
becoming; and I have, fortunately, in 
my trunks, forwarded from Brussels, 
my love of a paille de riz bonnet, which 
I can easily trim with white crape. 
This, and a robe of gray mousseline de 
soie, now fortunately the rage, as it 
suits my complexion vastly ; and my 
charmingly sentimental mantélet, with 
the black lace trimming, will be hea- 
venly—so indicative of a tender sor- 
row. A mantélet you must positively 
get. Was it not lucky that poor old 
William IV. died so apropos ; and that 
jet ornaments, particularly large crosses, 
were worn by all the haut ton? Mine, 
you know, are really exquisite ; and 
now, in my widowed state, will be 
quite a treasure. I think of going to 
Baden-Baden, which, I am told, is one 
of the most frequented spas this year ; 
and as Mr. O'Donoghue is going there 
too, I shall have a friend in case of ne- 
cessity. But as it would be highly in- 
decorous travelling entirely unattended, 
I have hired a woman servant, strongly 
recommended by the gens of the hotel ; 
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and I think Pauline will suit admirably. 
A sweet name is Pauline; is it not? 

Dear Jemima, how adventures, 
scenes, woes, wrongs, have multiplied 
on the head of your Alice since she left 
the friend of her bosom! Truly mine 
is a hard fate. It was but a few short 
weeks ago I turned my back on the 
white cliffs of Albion as Miss Alice 
Grimshag, and now, in my widowed 
state, am Madame Von Ubeoph. I 
have held the cup of excitement, brim- 
ful, to my lips, but the intoxicating 
draught never was drained ; for I al- 
ways remembered that you were not 
by to partake therein. How frequently 
have I recalled to mind your passion- 
ate injunction, never to permit circum~- 
stances to weaken my fond affection 
for you, nor to allow new ties to obli- 
terate long-cherished associations. Be- 
lieve me, both are impossible. The 
tempest of misfortune may gather round 
my devoted head; man may be base; 
new localities may engender new ha- 
bits ; new acquaintances may cross 
our path; but affection is altogether 
independent of misfortunes, the wrong- 
Ous acts of others, space, or associates. 
It is every where omnipotent; and 
when absence tries its strength, it only 
puts forth a bolder wing, and takes a 
longer flight. 


“‘ La puissance d’aimer est trop grande ; 
Elle est trop grande dans les 4mes sensi- 
bles.” 


The soul scoffs at distance. Time, cir- 
cumstance, and all the contingencies of 
life, alike fail to weaken an affection such 
as you and I entertain for each other. 

Almost heart-broken, stunned by the 
late blows I have sustained, widowed 
in a foreign land, I rejoice that, so long 
as you exist, there is still a friend in 
this world to the miserable 

ALICE. 

P.S. Write— pray write to me ; 
write, if only to contradict the report 
that Bella Snags was about to be mar- 
ried to Johnny Hicks: this, indeed, 
would be a crushing stroke. Aunt 
Pepper mentioned something of the 
sort the morning of the very day I 
left her house. But Ubeoph was false ; 
so may John Hicks be: it is a man’s 
nature, and we must submit. They 
flatter with their words and looks, but 
in their hearts they are flint. “ Un coup 
de poignard est puni par la loi, mais le 
déchirement d'un ceur n'est qu'un sujet 
de plaisanterie,” 
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Baden-Baden. 

My dear Carrol,—With my fresh at- 
tack of rheumatism, brought on by get- 
ting soaked, while examining the field 
of Waterloo, that I might send you an 
account of the battle for your special 
edification, and increased by my two 
hours’ sojourn in the Liege guardhouse, 
I was scarcely a fit subject to un- 
dertake a journey of some hundreds 
of miles; but the impression on my 
mind left by every one who had tried 
tie efticacy of the Baden springs 
was strong in their favour. I had 
heard it over and over again stated 
that rheumatism fled before the genius 
of the waters. Therefore, making up 
my mind to undergo a purgatory of 
pain, and dash through all difficulties, 
as I was once obliged to do in India, 
when thrown from my buggy into the 
middle of a prickly pear hedge; and 
determining that no Slokum should, 
through my imprudence, inflict his lei- 
sure upon mine, I made a memorandum 
of the places through which I was to 
pass, with the conveyances by which I 
was to travel for Coffy’s guidance ; 
told him, if he spoke to me till I ar- 
rived at my journey’s end, I would 
dismiss him on the spot, I gave my 
American gentleman the slip, and left 
Litge. I came by Aix-la-Chapelle, 
without even thinking of its famous 
congress, or Charlemagne’s fountain, to 
Cologne, which I left next morning, 
without troubling my brains about its 
Eau ; its three kings, Caspar, Mel- 
chior, or Balthasar; or Duns Scotus, 
Thomas Aquinas, Cornelius Agrippa, 
or even old Schwartz—not the Tanjore 
missionary, but the inventor of gun- 
powder; nor any other Cologne pro- 
duction, antiquity, or hero. I em- 
barked in the “ Dampschiffart,” alias 
“ steam-going ship,” on the Rhine ; and 
eventually made my way to Biberach, 
where we changed our large steamer 
for a smaller one ; thence to Leopold- 
hafer, a small place on the right bank 
of the river, from whence a light, and 
rather English-looking coach brought 
us to Carlsruhe. Again I was doomed 
to the miseries of a rumbling diligence, 
which at last set me down here, at the 
hotel De la Cour de Bade; and here, 
having completed a journey sufficiently 
painful, am I for the present, boiling 
my outside in the water heated through 
no earthly instrumentality, and drench- 
ing my inner man with the same ele- 
ment, from the same source. 
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On my arrival, I was about to begin 
the drinking and the bathing at once; 
and Heaven knows what mischief I 
might have done, if Coffy had not, of 
his own accord, sent for a certain Doc- 
tor Koelreuter. This German son of 
Esculapius, in reply to the thrice-told 
tale of my complaints, pronounced a 
long panegyric, in a queer sort of 
German-French, on the Baden waters, 
nodding his head in time to the ca- 
dences of his own speech, as he had 
done before to mine. Ile recited how 
they cured (as has said every quack 
before, who wanted to puff the nostrum 
by which he lived) every disease inci- 
dental to humanity, provided they were 
used with judgment—which meant, 
after consulting him ; how some dozen 
or more springs, with horribly hard 
names, were better than all the other 
waters of Germany,—and especially 
the Klosterquelle, the Kuelen Brunnen, 
the Buethe, the Judenquelle, and the 
Hohlenquelle ; and how that none of 
these but the Unsprung was to restore 
me to youth, and make me nimble. As 
there were pipes which conveyed the 
water from this last spring to the hotel, 
at a temperature of 150 degrees of 
Fahrenheit; and as conveniences ex- 
pressly for the purpose of bathing were 
in readiness to be used next door to my 
bedroom, I proposed beginning forth- 
with ; but the doctor, pouting his lips, 
and wrinkling his forehead, as doctors 
are wont to do when willing to be con- 
sidered profound, gave a long he—e— 
em! prognosticating delay; and then 
proceeded to inform me, in a lingo 
which reminded me of a Welchman 
trying to talk modern English, that I 
must be cautious, as persons ofa full 
habit, of bad digestion, of surcharged 
liver, must be prepared for the bath by 
previous medical treatment. I assured 
him that, notwithstanding all my pains, 
[ had the digestion of an ostrich, and 
never felt full till after dinner. 

Then he begged of me to compre- 
hend, that the bath must be sparingly 
used, if the bodily powers had been 
lowered by long illness; to which I re- 
marked, that if I was weaker, perhaps 
my bodily pains would be less. Next, 
feeling my pulse carefully for the third 
time, at least, he said something touch- 
ing the auricles and ventricles of the 
heart, giddiness, and indistinct forms 
dancing before my eyes. I cried out, 
“ Arthrodinia !” and Doctor Koel- 
reuter was satisfied. I might begin to 
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be cooked at five or six o'clock next 
morning, but not at the time of the 
consultation, as I had breakfasted, and 
hot water might be fatal in the train of 
a cutlet and an egg. 

It was, indeed, fortunate that Coffy, 
wiser than his master, had sent for 
Koelreuter; otherwise I should, per- 
haps, have committed apoplexy I 
learn that, only a short time ago, a 
gentleman, rather corpulent to be sure, 
and fond of the very good things of 
this life, choosing to parboil himself 
one evening, after eating a hearty meal, 
was found stone dead in his kettle ; 
and a poor, thin, helpless female, 
whom I can descry lounging in a 
chaise-longue, at a window nearly op- 
posite mine, I am assured, lost the use 
of her limbs, by only taking a couple of 
baths without having obtained per- 
mission from the doctor. 

I went into the bath at a tempera- 
ture of 98 degrees, next morning, fast- 
ing; and afterwards, going abroad to 
spy the land, made my way to the 
pump-room, and took my glass of hot 
water from the Unsprung. This spring, 
issuing in a continued stream from the 
crevices of a quartz rock, under one 
corner of the building containing the 
pump-room, bubbles up through a 
pavement of white marble, said to be 
of Roman workmanship, and is carried 
by a pipe to a fountain under the por- 
tico of the pump-room, where it is dis- 
tributed indiscriminately to all drink- 
ers. The waste water is collected into 
a large reservoir, in an adjoining cham- 
ber, from whence pipes carry it to va- 
rious houses in the town possessed of 
the right to such a privilege,—my 
hotel, the Cour de Bade, for one; and 
I understand, that all persons coming 
before a certain hour in the morning 
have a right to take away what quan- 
tity from the reservoir they please, 
which they use for all domestic pur- 
poses. 

I found the effect of my bathing to 
be different from what I expected. It 
was rather exciting than soothing ; per- 
haps owing to my temperament, ren- 
dered prone to irritability by the pain 
I have lately endured, and the annoy- 
ances to which I have been subjected. 
But whether it was from the bath, or 
the glass at the Unsprung, or my early 
rising, I had an excellent appetite for 
my breakfast ; though I fancied during 
the rest of the day | had a tendency to 
headach, and slight febrile symptoms. 
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Some days have elapsed, as you will 
perceive by the different dates, since I 
wrote the first part of my letter, during 
which time I have been stoutly endea- 
vouring to fancy myself getting stronger, 
and gradually parting company with 
my aches; but I don’t get on so well 
as I either expected, or think I ought 
to do. Though I experience no greater 
diminution of muscular power than any 
old fellow like myself must look to 
after such an illness as I have borne, I 
do not rally at all. Gnawing pains 
torment me unceasingly during the 
day ; and when, at night, I am gra- 
dually sinking into sleep, an electric 
quiver through my back and limbs 
startles me into consciousness of my 
situation. Then comes the misery of 
miseries, which, though not actually 
pain of body, is infinitely worse—a 
nervous, twitching, restless feeling, 
keeping me as much on the move as 
young eels are in a tub. No part of 
my bed is then either smooth or soft. 
How I long to be like our old chief, 
his Grace of Wellington, who has said, 
“ Turn! when I turn in my bed, ’tis 
time to get up.” 

Last Tuesday, I made an effort to 
tire myself thoroughly, in hopes that, 
being quite worn out with fatigue, 
I might ensure a good night’s rest; 
and, accordingly, for just one circle 
of the dial, I determined to see every 
thing that was to be seen, and thrust 
my head into the dissipations of this 
fashionable watering trough. 

I took my glass at the Unsprung at 
five in the morning; then I lay down 
for an hour or so. About eight, I had 
my warm bath, which was followed by 
breakfast. That over, I made my way 
toa Mr. Scotznovsky’s, who keeps the 
Blatte— in other words, the registry of 
visitors—to indulge a laudable thirst 
for information, in ascertaining who the 
latest arrivals had been, and how the 
last departures were designated. 

[ observed, as I passed through the 
streets, the general healthy appearance 
of the inhabitants; but whether the 
salubrity arises from the abundant sup- 
ply of hot water from the Unsprung, or 
from the situation of the place — being 
protected by the hills on the west, 
north, and east, being only about a 
hundred feet above the level of the sea, 
with dry air, purified by not unfre- 
quent thunder-storms, which, echoing 
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from mountain to mountaing may 
alarm the timid stranger, but* never 
frightens the’ old *resident—I cannot 
pretend to. determine, It seems, how- 
ever, peculiarly favourable to longevity. 
The supply..ef hot, water is a .super- 
lative blessing: would that you had it 
im. your village. 
: Bhe town itself may be rather more 
than a mile and a-half in circumfer- 
ence, and the walks are not unpleasing, 
as the old fortifications have been 
turned into boulevards, bordered on 
one side. by houses, on the other by 
wees, Many modern mansions have 
been erected on a magnificent scale, 
chiefly for visitors; there is a grand 
square termed the “ Great ;” and there 
are the public gardens—all attractions 
to the idle and invalid. Then there is 
the Paleotechnion —a hard name, 
which, being interpreted, I am told, 
means museum; and La Halle, or 
Terrace couverte, extending a hundred 
feet in length, with a proportional 
width, adjoining the Unsprung, where 
the drinkers exercise in wet weather. 
But the public promenade, to which 
I adjourned after looking over the list 
of Smidz, Smythes, Smiss, and Smiths, 
in Scotznovsky’s blatte, was the resort 
of all that might be deemed gay and 
fashionable, where excuses without end 
are afforded to the old and the young, 
the infirm, and the stout, the sick, the 
convalescent, the cured, and the hearty, 
for spending their time and their money. 
On one side of the promenade stands a 
huge building with pillars in front, 
aptly designated Louse of Conversa- 
tion—or, as I heard it termed, Gossip 
Castle— comprehending a library for 
those who thirst after novels, —a theatre 
for those who delight in lamp-oil, 
painted pasteboard, and fiddling,—an 
eating-house for the gastronome,—and, 
as a matter of course, gambling-rooms 
for pigeons and rooks. Scraps of trees 
in, tubs, to look rural, line the pro- 
menade ; and in the middle of the 
grass lawn, in front of the Conversation 
House, is a circular pond, deep enough, 
and conveniently situated for those 
who, having lost either their health or 
their money, may prefer drowning to 
hanging. For the benefit of those who 
are inclined to make their exit from 
the world after the last fashion, there 
are great conveniences, too, in four 
parallel rows of chestnut-trees along 
the three sides of the. lawn; and that 
Charon may be choused out of his fee, 
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the “ child of the cord” has an oppor- 
tunity of parting with his last kreutzer 
at the. little knick-knackery shops, 
somewhat on the plan. of the Galerie 
de Bois, at the Palais Royale, in Paris ; 
but in one row, ranged along the out- 
side line of the trees, containing non- 
senses without number from all quar- 
ters of the globe, retailed by young 
women of good Baden-Baden, blood 
and bones, though tricked out in dif- 
ferent sorts of frippery corresponding 
to the costumes of the countries from 
whence their stocks in trade are sup- 
posed to come. At the back of Gos- 
sip Castle extends a _parkish-looking 
sort of pleasure-ground, called the 
English Garden—I know not why, 
except, perhaps, because it has no re- 
semblance to any garden whatever ; or 
it may be so named on the principle 
which disposed a countryman of mine 
to say to the landlord of an inn where 
he slept one night, on his way from 
Holyhead to London, ‘‘ You may well 
call this Stoney Stratford,— for devil’s 
such a place for fleays ever I was in,” 
But Jardin Anglais it is called, and is, 
moreover, cut into nicks and notches as 
it ascends the rising ground to the 
westward, with labyrinths, and walks, 
and seats for the weary ; and—save the 
mark! the Sokraterhalle, or hall of So- 
crates, a wretched summer-house. I'll 
be bound, many a Xantippe has been 
there, though Baden-Baden wants no- 
thing extrinsic to keep the place in 
hot water. In short, the whole ap- 
pears to me to be a locale, where every 
sense is gratified but common-sense, 
and nothing is wanting to make it per- 
fect to the invalid, the frivolous, the 
idle, and the profligate. 

1 think, however, I should like 
Baden, perhaps, better out of the sea- 
son, when the inhabitants would be 
seen au naturel ; and I should have the 
walks and the benches, nay, the great 
square, and the Paleotechnion, and La 
Halle, to myself; than now, when 
every hotel is crammed to overflowing ; 
every lodging-house so filled, that the 
owners crowd together in the cellars, 
and almost in the hogsties, to give 
room to strangers; every table-d’hite 
choke full; and the Terrace couverte 
as thickly thronged with bipeds, as 
Cheapside on a lord-mayor’s day. 

This, my jour de féte, being a recipe 
I had prescribed to myself—not, how- 
ever, with the sanction of my re- 

spected medical friend, Doctor Koel- 
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reuter—as a soporific, when the day 
was done, I had put my name down in 
the morning to dine at Chabert’s, the 
eating-house of the promenade, which 
corresponds to the Rocher de Con- 
cailles of Paris; and at five o'clock I 
hobbled into the great banqueting- 
hall, where some three hundred and 
fifty, or so, men and women, were 
about to feed together. The room it- 
self was not, indeed, unhandsome; its 
proportions were good, and it was 
stuck round with looking-glasses, to the 
heart’s content ofall the gay ladies and 
fine gentlemen present. We took our 
places at table according to the direc- 
tion on a slip of paper handed to each 
person entering the room; which ar- 
rangement, though certainly preventa- 
tive of scrambling and confusion, I 
find, on the whole, very detestable, as 
chance is sure to play me some dog’s 
trick, and place me not only where I 
would rather not be, but exactly full in 
view of the spot where I should have 
sat if 1 had been allowed to dispose of 
myself where 1 pleased ; and where 
some individual is as unhappy as my- 
self, but who cannot change places, as 
he is bound down, too, by this regula- 
tion, which they of Chabert’s deem as 
wise a thought as if it emanated from 
Sokraterhalle. 

Now came the tug of war. How 
the invalids did eat! all to soft music, 
too, which was very audible between 
the clangs of dishes and clashes of 
knives and forks. The airs were se- 
lected from the Italian and German 
Operas most in vogue, and I dare say 
would have been very delightful, could 
one have afforded that attention they 
merited, or had they been given fair 
play by the feeders. But the notes of 
the music were so mixed up with other 
notes,—the conversation at table inter- 
fering with the minor keys, and the 
major keys interfering with the con- 
versation,—now a burst of chatter, and 
anon a crash of horn and trumpet, that, 
between the two, I wished I had been 
as deaf as a post. 

The cuisine was unquestionably 
good, the wine very drinkable, the at- 
tendance not to be complained of ; and 
had I been with a party I liked, no- 
thing could have been more to my 
taste. But just as I was about flirting 
with a vol-au-vent a la financiére, a lull 
in the general buzz of conversation was 
broken by a well-remembered voice, 
calling out, “ Well, did I ever!” I 
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knew Slokum’s tones, though they 
came Up from the far end of the table. 
My pleasure was marred ; I shrunk as 
much into myself as if Slokum was a 
bailiff, and had a writ against me in 
his pocket. Many of Chabert’s good 
things were lost upon me; I eat nearly 
all the vol-au-vent before I knew it. E 
was among the first who rose to depart 
from the table, rather more than an 
hour after we had sat down, and be- 
took myself to the terrace; where, 
seated on a bench, I amused myself 
watching the various groups who, issu- 
ing from the different parts of the 
town at this hour for their evening 
saunter, congregated in the immediate 
vicinity of the Conversation House. 
All seemed happy enough. Presently, 
three persons came along the walk, a 
lady between two gentlemen, one of 
whom I recognised as Slokum; the 
other gentleman’s face was unknown to 
me, and an ugly one it was—yellow, 
pasty, fat, and unwhiskered, with small 
grayish eyes, red, and sore-looking; a 
snub nose and large mouth, garnished 
here and there with black pegs of teeth. 
His person was short and pursy, hot 
and greasy. Altogether, he was a 
most unwholesome-looking _ rascal ; 
and, except in the matter of relative 
ugliness, the exact contrast of Slokum, 
who is tall and lanky, with rather a 
long hooked nose, curiously nicked up 
in the nostril; dark straight hair and 
knock-knees, but withal quite as mean 
in appearance as the other. The lady’s 
face was turned from me as I passed, 
and I saw nothing of her head but the 
white paper sort of bonnet which women 
have lately taken to wear. She was in 
mourning, had rather a nice easy figure, 
and walked well, though with some- 
what of the ducking toss of the head 
peculiar to young ladies, and geese 
going through gates. They passed and 
repassed twice without seeing me; but 
neither time could I catch a glimpse of 
her features. By and by, as the throng 
became small by degrees, and beauti- 
fully less, I joined the stream, and 
found myself ascending a flight of steps 
leading to extensive rooms adjoining 
the grand salon, where groups, includ- 
ing ladies, stood round the roulette and 
rouge et noir tables, at which play was 
going forward. The stakes were pretty 
high, and I grieve to say I saw more 
than one young and pretty English- 
woman put down her five-franc pieces, 
and evince the greatest anxiety as to 
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the result. A precious pass has tra- 
velling brought us to! ‘These girls at 
home would have thought it an insult, 
being accused of possessing gambling 
propensities ; but in Germany they 
imagine the excitement of a gaming- 
table by no means unbecoming—rather 
pretty, perhaps, than otherwise. 

Having lost my money (of course), 
tired, heated, and probably out of tem- 
per,— strange figures floating before 
my eyes, the clink of five-franc pieces 
tingling in my ears, and the hum of 
different languages buzzing in my 
brain, I betook myself to my bed, 
quite satisfied that, however such scenes 
arid occupations as I had that day wit- 
nessed might have suited the bent of 
my tastes twenty, or—by our lady !— 
thirty years ago, they were but little in 
accordance with an elderly man’s feel- 
ings, or an invalid’s habits; and I 
made a vow, which I am sure I shall 
keep, that, coute gui coute, my stay at 
Baden-Baden will be none of the 
longest. 

I slept miserably after all, but I 
cannot say I am the worse for my 
dissipations. Adieu, my dear fellow. 

Yours ever, 
C. O’Donocuve. 

- - * - 

* * ' - 


We next find our friend at Wildbad. 


Dear Carrol,— You may well sup- 
pose Baden-Baden was not the sort of 
place likely to retain me long as a 
sojourner within its walls, particularly 
as my confidence in the far-famed Un- 
sprung abated daily; and my friend 
Dr. Koelreuter, I suspect, though he 
won't acknowledge it, is almost of 
opinion, notwithstanding his early love 
for the spring, that experience has 
proved its waters nof to be the uni- 
versal panacea they have been sup- 
posed. Cures innumerable they have 
effected ; but I am inclined to think, 
from what he let fall, that many who 
have come here would have done better 
at home. Of course, many cases ut- 
terly hopeless from the first, which 
neither medicine, nor climate, nor 
diet, nor treatment of any sort, could 
successfully attack ; and others, ren- 
dered so by taking the baths and 
waters at improper temperatures, or 
without adhering to the suitable regu- 
lations bearing thereon, should not 
detract from the fair fame of the Un- 
sprung ; but even with due precautions, 
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under certain circumstances, mischief 
rather than relief is likely to follow its 
use. The nymph of the bubbling 
fountain showers not her blessings on 
those who suffer from chronic indi- 
gestion, which has baffled the usual 
remedies; nor does she deign to cure 
those who are subject to inflammation 
of the glandular system; nor yet is 
she propitious when invoked by mar- 
tyrs to certain species of gout, to many 
diseases of the heart, to irritability of 
the lungs—in short, as far as I com- 
prehend the matter, the Baden-Baden 
waters are of especial benefit when 
used to purify the blood, to restore or 
strengthen the muscular action by 
stimulation, or improve an inert vas- 
cular system; but, for diseases con- 
nected with a full habit, or of an in- 
flammatory description, they are worse 
than useless. Now, as I understand 
my pains to be rather connected with 
an already highly excited state of the 
nerves, than with any thing chronic 
requiring stimulation, a treatment of 
an opposite nature—one that should be 
soothing — would be infinitely pre- 
ferable; accordingly, here I am at 

Wildbad, a place which is after my 
own heart, nestling in a valley of 
the Schwartz-wald, unknown until 
lately, as the fountain to a spring 
of health that has given happiness to 
thousands. 

The original town consists of one 
long, narrow street, terminating at the 
end towards Stutgard, in the road by 
which we entered ; at the other, in an 
arch which divides the fashionables 
from the canaille. Beyond the arch is 
the Place, rather more of a wide street 
than a square,— though a traveller, not 
tied down by geometric rules, might 
give it either name, — with a couple of 
good hotels, a café or two, and a few 
shops on the right hand side, faced on 
the left by a large building called the 
conversation haus, which consists of a 
long arcaded walk, supporting a spa- 
cious saloon, surmounted by sets of 
“ chambres garnies,” let to strangers ; 
and at the further end, opposite to the 
arch, is the Bad-hof—a low ugly house, 
built over the hot springs which arise 
from the granite rock. 

_ The town, as it stands at present, is 
quite sufficient to afford ample accom- 
modation for invalids ; but, even now, 
fashion and pretension are making 
their way to this sequestered retreat. 
Before many years are passed, the poor 
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and narrow street of Wildbad afore- 
said, will be electrified with the tramp 
of horses, the rattle of carriages, and 
the glitter of equipages; amusement 
will be sought rather than health; 
folly and vice will follow the fashion ; 
and the roulette and rouge et noir will 
be worshipped by as many votaries as 
now crowd Castle Gossip at Baden- 
Baden. 

[ am at the Bar, facing the saloon ; 
and I like my quarters. I look out, 
on two sides, upon some splendid 
scenery of dense forest, interspersed 
with deep glens and rugged rocks ; 
and I hear the dashing and brawling 
of the Enz, as it rushes past the rear 
of the hotel; which is, to my taste, 
whatever it may be to the tastes of 
gamblers or fine ladies, infinitely more 
delightful than the rattling of the 
roulette ball, or the ringing laughter of 
nonsensical women. And yet some 
folks here, willing, no doubt, to be 
thought exquisites, complain that the 
place is dull—that it is not nearly so 
gay as Baden-Baden, or as Carlsbad ; 
and they solace themselves with pro- 
gnosticating that the king of Wirtem- 
berg, who is sovereign of these parts, 
will soon convert it into a smartish 
sort of watering-place, by laying out 
romantic walks in the neighbouring 
forest, erecting sheds for pic-nics and 
earwigs, building saummer-houses—per- 
haps a Sokraterhalle,—and beautifying 
the banks of the Enz with fanciful 
villas, on the Peckham Rye plan. I 
hope his majesty of Wirtemberg may 
break his royal neck first ! 

A physician, whom I consulted pre- 
vious to drinking the water or taking 
the bath, enjoins me to be very mo- 
derate in both eating and drinking ; to 
avoid stimulating food or wine; and 
to live upon the lightest diet, and as 
sparingly as possible. I shall im- 
plicitly follow his advice; and, as I 
have a présentiment that Wildbad will 
restore me to health, I shall not mind 
occasional twitches; indeed, my doc- 
tor informs me that neuralgic and 
arthritic pains, such as I suffer, not 
unfrequently increase on the first use 
of the waters, though the aggravation 
of pain is no proof that the disorder 
has not been laid hold on by the 
remedy ; on the contrary, even the 
sensations of old wounds, sprains, and 
severe bruises, though long since for- 
gotten, often revive; and the renewal 
of suffering may be deemed the first 
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indication of the commencement of a 
permanent cure. 

I was a good deal surprised, pre- 
vious to taking my first bath, at being 
directed to cleanse myself in a bain de 
propreté of ordinary warm water, in 
the first instance ; as it appeared that, 
under certain regulations, the bath is 
taken by the bathers in common, 
though, for the fastidious, there are 
bathing closets apart; but the water 
which supplies them comes from the 
same source, and is afterwards carried 
off in the same channel; so that, in 
fact, as the stream is always flowing, it 
is immaterial whether it flows over 
your body in one place or another, 
provided it does not actually come at 
second hand. 

IIaving been washed up to a certain 
degree of cleanliness for the public 
good, I took my bath at the Bad-hof, 
a building divided into oblong cham- 
bers of different areas, parted from one 
another with wooden partitions; which, 
however, do not rise to the height of 
the roof. That in which I was might 
have accommodated about twenty peo- 
ple; each laying down on a flooring 
of the finest sand, spread about a foot 
in thickness, with the back of the head 
to the rock, and the chin just above 
the level of the water, the remainder of 
the person being completely immersed. 
The water, issuing from the spring at a 
temperature of about 100° of Fahren- 
heit, rose to a height of eighteen or 
twenty inches above the sand, and 
gradually flowed off as the fresh water 
bubbled up from its source; thus re- 
newing itself every eight or ten mi- 
nutes, by which process, the unplea- 
sant idea that you were in contact with 
the water that had just washed another 
person was neutralised. 

Though several persons taking their 
bath in common is an every-day oc- 
currence, I confess I preferred the 
luxury of being alone ; and, therefore, 
repaired to the Bad-hof at an hour, 
when I had the whole place to myself. 
When reclining on the soft sand, the 
air bubbles rising in thousands tremu- 
lously around me, to the surface of the 
clear water, causing a singular pleas- 
ing titillation of the skin; rejoicing in 
the genial heat of the fluid, and fancy- 
ing that this delightful mode of cure 
would be completely efficacious, with 
the head calm, yet devoid of drow- 
siness or stupefaction, as if under the 
spell of some benevolent enchanter, I 











think I experienced the most tranquil 
pleasure my nature was capable of 
enjoying. 
es * * 
The remainder of the letter is too 
private for publication. 





Loving Molly and Brother Phelim, 
—It’s great travelling we’ve had since 
my last calligraphy went; coaching it 
and steam-boating it all across Bel- 
gium, and the Rhine, up to a place 
called Badden, where the master took 
to drinking hot water, plain, before 
break fast, besides a bath a-day in regard 
of the rheumatics, which did him no 
good, nor the water neither, though 
they say ’tis a wonderful cure, and was 
blessed by the Pope, which gives it 
the virtue. But the master is a heretic ; 
and I'll engage that’s the reason it’s no 
use to him; and why should it? Faith, 
but little either myself or him troubled 
plain hot water, except in tea or punch, 
or shaving, only preferring a certain 
fluo that never see a gauger. I be- 
lieve boys, in old Ireland, they call it 
potheen ; long life to it! 

Now, by my oath, there are queer 
things in this world, and ’tis mighty 
improving to be remarking them. 
Sure I made an acquaintance at Badden, 
one nightfall; L was just patrouling 
about, and fell into discourse with a 
civil-spoken young woman, whose 
name is Polleen, all the same as little 
Polly with us at home; and I’d met 
her maybe twice before, and who 
talked middling English, considering, 
and told me she came from a public- 
house in Ostend (that’s where we land- 
ed first of all, you know); and there 
she bottomed the English grammaticals 
when she was attending the mates and 
the captains of the ships stopping in 
the house ; only she is now own lady’s- 
maid to a female; of whom, more by 
and by. Well, while we were talking 
about discourse, and patrouling under 
the trees of a place they call Con- 
versation House in these parts, we sat 
down on a wood bench. There were 
we, chatting away, when who would 
come by, but that born gom Slokum 
—him we cut away from at Liege, for 
getting the master clapped in the stone 
pitcher there. Up he struts, talking 
and joking, and laughing out such a 
guffaugh, and putting his come-hedther 
upon a young woman in: black next 
him, and discoursing about agitation, 
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and liberty, and independence, to a 
Roly Poly small man on the other 
side of the female between them—only 
sweep a word about his being a haber- 
dasher’s son; and Roly Poly talking 
back again to him, like a real agitator, 
but casting a sheep’s eye at the female, 
Howandever, by they went, and the 
decent young woman sitting alongst 
me on the bench, whispered to talk 
easy, in regard of that same being her 
own mistress, and she didn’t want to 
be seen talking to a stranger. With 
that, says I, “I’m no stranger, nor 
foreigner, but a boy who was a gen- 
tleman’s own man.” “ Whisht,”’ says 
Polleen, “till they are out of sight.” 
And when they were gone, she up and 
said she had a fancy those two were 
making love to her mistress ; and the tall 
man (that’s Slokum) was the favourite ; 
and the other, of course, was not. Well, 
while we were chatting, by come the 
three again ; and —death alive !—if it 
wasn’t that heifer, Miss Grimshag. 
I'd like to have nigh bounced off the 
bench; but I made believe I’d never 
seen her before. Well, let John Coffy 
alone for getting at a secret, by a 
way we have, Phelim. I put on the 
best of my manners, and I walked 
Polleen round the place which has 
booths, the same as Donnybrook Fair, 
and I treated her to a glass and a 
couple of pen’orth of riband; and 
then she opened her budget about the 
game between Slokum and her mis- 
tress, and how her mistress was a 
widow-woman, and had hired her at 
Liege, and came with her to the Rhine; 
and Slokum with her in the dilly and 
aboard the boat, and there met Roly 
Poly; and Slokum and Roly Poly 
were great friends, and were now every 
morning and evening with her mis- 
tress, and both her and her mistress 
expected he’d marry her; and though 
my lady is no ways very handsome, 
she has plenty of ready rhino to cuta 
dash, and the two omadhawns think 
she’s a fortune. Oh, by jing! ’tis as 
good as a play. And she setting up 
as a widow: I’d give a month’s wages 
she matried the haberdasher’s son. 
What a bargain he'd have of her, 
wouldn't he now? And black mourn- 
ing on her, too, instead of the green 
gown and pink sunshade; I'll engage 
Slokum is a judge of colours and goods ; 
the divil fetch him for a common cod- 
bogue, and her too at the back of him! 
I wrote the above at Badden, hoping 
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the master might send it on, but he 
did not. Now we are at Wildbad, 
about forty miles off; and ’tis a poor 
place alongst Badden, which is full up 
of quality, both English and foreign, 
and plenty of fun going on, and sickly 
people drinking the water, and great 
sport entirely. But this Wildbad was 
cocked up to the master as having 
hotter water, I believe, than Badden, 
you know. With that, we came here 
to the Bear Hotel, and the master took 
to the bathing—I’ll engage his hide 
ought to be clean, any how;—and, 
indeed, if it cures him—which I hope 
it may, — long life to it; only the table 
dot isu’t quite so much to my taste, in 
regard of the dinner on it being more 
done in oil, which is very common 
among these foreigners, and the po- 
tatoes indifferent, and peas out, and 
most of the meat tattered to rags by 
overboiling, and stewed to strings, that 
stick in my teeth. But the pastry is 
not to say bad; and, indeed, their 
cookery altogether is middling savoury, 
and has lashings of garlic, which makes 
it tasty. But I am tempted to dis- 
parage the propriety of their drinkables, 
in regard of the wine being cold on the 
stomach, and rather sourish; and the 
beer being the antipodes—which is 
the learned name for quite the con- 
trary —of Fermoy ale, or Castle Bel- 
lingem, or Beamish and Crawford’s 
porter. Howandever, I thrive, thank 
God! by taking a toss off of spirits, 
neat, to prevent mistakes in the liquor ; 
and, upon the whole, I do; and sure, 
what more can a man want ? 

Well, now, I believe the fairies (the 
x be between us and harm) run me 
plump against that heifer, Miss Grim- 
shag, wherever I go. By my oath, 
she is here at Wildbad; and so is 
Slokum, and so is Roly Poly, and so 
is the decent young woman, ber own 
maid, Polleen; and she tells me 
Slokum is surely going to marry her 
mistress, who passes as the Countess 
Von Ubeoph—no less; and Slokum 
does it partly because he has a fancy 
she has money, and partly because 
Roly Poly, whose right name is 
Snicks, wants to get her himself; and 
Slokum is jealous; and the master 
passes them all by in the street, as 
if he never saw one of them before. 
This beats Bannagher. I'll engage I 
took a rise out of them ere last night. 

I was taking a walk in the forest 
close by, discoursing with Polleen, 
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when — talk of the devil, and you'll 
soon see his tail—right fornenst us, 
they all three came patrouling up. 
Polleen and [ just stept easy behind a 
bush to let them pass. Snicks—that’s 
Roly Poly—stopped to settle his 
shoetie ; Slokum and the heifer came 
on. There was a turn in the road; 
they thought nobody nigh, and Slokum 
passed his arm round her waist, and 
took a taste of her mouth. “ Phitz, 
phitz, phitz,” says I, making a noise 
like a cat spitting. ‘ Oh!” cried she; 
“Did I ever,” says he; “ Miaow— 
miaow — phitz,” says I. With that, 
Slokum cries out, “’tis a cat;” and 
ups with a lump of a stone, to let 
drive into the bushes. By dad, if he’d 
have touched me or Polleen, I’d have 
settled the joker’s hash there and then 
in a jiffey, without with your leave, or 
by your leave, ‘ Phitz,” says I again. 
“ Dear Mr. Slokum,” says she, and 
something else, talking in bad English, 
pretending to be a foreinner. ‘“ Dear- 
est,” says he back again to her, snuf- 
fling through the nick of his nose, 
and something else. Then up comes 
Roly Poly. “ Miaow, miaow,” says 
I. ‘“ Snicks,” says Slokum, “ there is 
a tarnation tom-cat in that ere bush, 
drive itout.” ‘ Do,” says Miss Grim- 
shag. With that, I whipped Polleen’s 
cloak off her shoulders, and holding 
the top of it to the rim of my hat, and 
lifting both that and it to the stretch 
of my arms over my head, and looking 
nine feet high, I calls “* Miaow” again. 
Roly Poly came first, then Slokum 
behind him, and the heifer last of all. 
““ Where is it?” says Snicks. “ Be- 
fore you,” says Slokum. ‘“ Bugga- 
baloo,” says I, shouting out, and run- 
ning at them like a bull in the dog- 
days. Neither Snicks nor Slokum 
could stand that, but turned tail. 
Slokum tumbled over a big stone, and 
Roly Poly fell on top of him, and 
the heifer ran away, screeching murder 
alive ; and I retreating upon Polleen, 
taking no more notice of the two 
cowardly blackguards, only giving them 
a couple of kicks a-piece before they 
got up off the ground, and throwing 
Slokum’s white hat up into the branch 
of a tree, where it stuck. Ob, ’twas 
great sport; and Polleen told me this 
morning, her mistress thinks I was 
a fabulous creature, called in these 
parts the Black Huntsman; and the 
other two omadhawns say the same, 
only that I was twelve feet high, witha 
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big club, and they saw me take a 
change from a cat into the buggaboo. 
What fools some people are! Well, 
now God be with ye both, and the old 
man in the chimney corner—the mas- 
ter is calling. 

Yours, till death, 


Joun Corry. 


Wildbad. 
Dear Carrol,—The great improve- 
ment in my health, from the use of 
these waters, induces me to turn my 
thoughts homewards; and if another 
week’s parboiling is as efficacious as 
the last, I shall be in London in the 
course of a month, singing the praises 
of the Wildbad Naiad, and proclaim- 
ing the surpassing virtues of the Bad- 
hof’s bubbling fountain. Will you 
oblige me by having bay Guenever 
taken up from grass, and put in hunt- 
ing condition by your groom Joe? and 
if you see a clever cob, worth 25/. or 
so, buy it for me, as I shall want 
something to carry me to the Kill- 
grouse Moors, about which I have 

written to J ” , 





I have just had a visit from Mr. 
Silas Slokum, of Smallpox, near Epa- 
minondas, U.S.; begging for inform- 
ation touching the fortune, family, and 
connexions of a lady with whom he 
threatens to unite himself in the bonds 
of matrimony. The lady is none 
other than the Countess Von Ubeoph, 
alias old Grimshag’s niece, who, it 
seems, was the individual that rescued 
him from the guard-house at Liege, 
and, afterwards, having discovered that 
the wretched boy with whom she had 
eloped, was, notwithstanding his youth, 
already married, she voted herself a 
widow, assumed the state of Madame 
Von Ubeoph, received the addresses 
of Slokum, who, after all, is nothing 
but a haberdasher’s apprentice, and 
now sent him to me, that I might bear 
witness to the respectability of her 
relations. Having become cognisant 
of these particulars, through my rascal 
Coffy, a lover of the lady’s soubrette, 
and, consequently, au fait of her his- 
tory, 1 was very laconic with the 
Yankee, confining myself to what I 
actually was aware of through my own 
knowledge, not choosing to bring for- 
ward any thing that would militate 
against the union between the romantic 
widow and the liberty-loving haber- 
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dasher. Slokum, delighted with my 
account of the uncle Grimshag’s wealth, 
and the aunt Pepper’s respectability, 
named next Saturday for his wedding- 
day, asked me to be present at the 
ceremony, and at a dinner he meant 
to give after it, and went off post-haste 
to secure the good offices of an Eng- 
lish clergyman, who is here using the 
waters. I shall certainly do the agree- 
able on Saturday; and, as soon as 
possible afterwards, start for England, 
by Strasbourg and Paris. 
* F 


Yours ever, 
C. O’Donocuvue. 


Dear brother Phelim,— We’ve had 
great work entirely since I indited to 
you last, and plenty of sport, and 
lashins and leavings of feasting and 
drink, and the master as tight and 
sound again as any rollicking boy on 
the sod of Ballybeg— good luck to 
hot water!—and not a taste of rheu- 
matics, only full up of fun as ever, 
and going home out of this foreign 
place in a couple of days, or less may 
be; and the heifer, Miss Grimshag, 
married to Slokum as fast as the knot 
could be tied; and Mr. Snicks, that’s 
Roly Poly, out of his mind almost in 
regard of a liking he has for the heifer 
himself, only Slokum cut him out, and 

artly through my doings. You see 
Siokum was told by the heifer that 
the master knew all about her-—seed, 
breed, and generation; and dear knows, 
I believe that was the reason she fol- 
lowed us all the way down to these 
foreign parts; and so Slokum comes 
to me to pump out the truth, and may 
be I didn’t make a Judy Fitzsimmons 
of the creature. Sure I up and told 
him how she was likely to come into a 
great fortune at her uncle’s death, and 
what a big house her old aunt Pepper 
owned at Brussels, and they two were 
always quarrelling which of them was 
fondest of her, and how her husband 
was killed by a fall from his horse just 
after they were married and plenty 
more, only not a word but joking, and 
he swallowing the blethers down like 
treacle. Well, with that, he ups and 
goes to the master, and I believe the 
master told him as many lies as I did ; 
and then he runs home and catches 
Snicks on his knees to the heifer, and 
the heifer rises a pillalu, and wonders 
what call Snicks has to be striving to 
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put his comether upon her, and she 
loving another man, and that man 
Slokum. So Slokum was fairly bother- 
ed between us all, and whips away to 
a clergyman here, one Mr. Notithes, 
and has the day fixed, and gets mar- 
ried; and sure myself and the master 
were present, and so was Snicks; and 
then there was a great dinner, and the 
master got a drop too much, and he, 
being a great Tory, quarrelled with 
Snicks, who is an Agitator; and I be- 
lieve Snicks was rather impudent to 
him, for the master kicked him down 
stairs. And no doubt the exercise did 
the master a power of good, for he has 
been as strong and as lusty as a pig 
upon barley-straw ever since; only 
Snicks went off with himself next day 
in the dilly--so, good bye to Roly 
Poly,—-the creature looking like a cur- 
dog after a basting. And this blessed 
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morning I met Slokum and the heifer 
walking along, looking mighty sweet, 
and says I to myself, “It’s may be 
you'll both of you laugh at the other 
side of your mouth, when you find out 
how you have hoaxed each other ;” for 
*tis my belief she never married the 
volunteer Ubeoph at all: but I don’t 
know rightly. Well now, Phelim, my 
boy, I hope the time is nigh hand 
when I shall be telling you all this by 
the fireside at home. I am tired of 
travelling, that’s the truth; only wish- 
ing I was once more at Ballybeg, 
smoking a pipe with the old father of 
us in the chimney corner. Tell Molly 
I'll bring her something smart all the 
way from Paris, that will be the envy 
of every colleen in the barony. And 
now to conclude. Iam, loving Molly, 
and brother Phelim, 
Yours, till death, 
Joun Corry. 
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‘* Care to our coffin adds a nail, no doubt ; 
But ev’ry grin, so merry, draws one out.” 


Lorp Joun Russert. 


“ They were ingenious, pleasant fellows, who had a great deal of wit and satire, 
with an equal share of good humour.”—P.iny. 


“* Cette affaire est fort délicate, 
C’est un dessein trés dangereux, 
Que d’entreprendre de te plaire. 
Les délicats sont malheureux, 
Rien ne saurait les satisfaire.”’— La Fontaine. 


Friday, 1st June, 1838. 


The President took the chair as the 
clock struck Seven; and the members 
present were Politique, Le Colonel, 
Le Statuaire, L’ Artiste, Proverbe, 
Orator, John Bull, Poet, Lexicon, 
Badin, Scandale, Cancan, Fact, and 
Critique. 


REBUSES AND JOKES. 


The President. Now for a rebus, 
brother Badin; for let us never forget 
that one of the first conditions of “ our 
Club” is merriment, jollity, gaiety, 
laughter, 

And no simple word 
That is e’er uttered at our mirthful board, 
Shall make us sad next morning. 


John Bull. And of brother Badin, 
M. President, we may certainly say 
with Shakspere, 


“ His eye begets occasion for his wit ; 
For every object that the one doth 
catch, 
The other turns to a mirth-moving 
jest.” 


Badin. Je vous remercie beaucoup, 
messieurs ; mais vraiment c'est un peu 
trop fort. But now fora rebus. And 
what isa rebus? A word represented 
by a picture; or to speak in rebuses 
is to speak enigmatically, obscurely, 
par équivoque. I will give a few spe- 
cimens :— 

“ Cet hiver a été bien violent, tout 
se gelait, tout se prenait, méme les 
bourses et les manteaux.” 

All the Members. Ha! ha! ha! 
Tres bien ! 

Badin. Les boiteux entrent toujours 
dans les églises, par le clocher. 

Cancan. As did Talleyrand. 

Fact, De mortuis nil nisi bonum, 








Badin. Un maquignon, vendant un 
cheval, dit, faites-le-voir, je le garantis 
sans défaut. Ce cheval était aveugle. 
Une dame voyant le portrait d’un 
abbé qui Ctait demeuré court en pré- 
chant. Ah! qu’il lui ressemble ! s’écria- 
t-elle ; on dirait qu'il préche ! 

All the Members. Tres bien! tres 
bien! 

Cancan. Un laquais des plus sim- 
ples, voyant que son maitre déchirait 
une lettre, lui dit. “He! monsieur, 
que ne me donniez-vous cette lettre, je 
Vaurais envoyeé & ma mere, car il y a 
long-temps qu'elle m’en demande une.” 
Un cuisinier disait 4 sa maitresse, 
“ Madame, je faisais mieux mes af- 
faires en portant les poulets de monsieur 
votre frére, qu’en lardant et faisant 
cuire les votres.” 

Badin. Dans la comédie Des Plai- 
deurs, Racine dit d’un huissier, 


“Ses rides sur son front ont gravé ses 
exploits.” 


John Bull, 1 have a better specimen 
of a rebus than any of you, from 
Peacham. “Some citizens, wanting 
arms, have coined themselves certain 
devices, alluding to their names, which 
we call rebus. Master Jugge, the 
printer, in many of his books, took, to 
express his name, a nightingale sitting 
in a bush, with a scroll in her mouth, 
wherein was written, Jugge, jugge, 
jugge.” 

[ All the Members decided with Joun 
Buu that his example was the 
best, and so drank his health with 
suitable honours. | 


(The rebuses and jokes were here 
put a stop to, by the entrance of the 
*‘head butler” of the Club, who, ac- 
cording to custom, on the first meeting 
in June, presented a detailed account 
of the wines in the cellar, with samples 
of the last wines put into bottle, as 
well as échantillons of the wines in 
wood. The tasting, examining, smell- 
ing, and conversing on this private 
business of “our Club,” occupied at 
at least an hour; but the result was 
highly satisfactory, inasmuch as it 
brought to light two pieces of Volnay, 
we had nearly let go to ruin, and 
which we pounced upon with satis- 
faction and gratitude.) 

The President. We have on our 
table an announcement of a new work, 
entitled, “ M. de Talleyrand —sa Vie 
intime, et ses derniers Momens,” 
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Cancan. But first of all, M. Pre- 
sident, let us charge our glasses, and 
drink to 
“ The pleasant month of June, with its 

roses, its green leaves, its warm 
suns, and its long, light, pleasunt 
days.” 

President. With all my heart, sir; 
with all my heart. 

[And ample justice was done to the 

toast, and to that month when 
‘* Heaven descends 
In universal bounty, shedding herbs, 
And fruits, and flowers, on Nature's 
ample lap.””] 


TALLEYRAND. 


Proverbe. Talleyrand’s death has 
reminded me of an old and pleasant 
proverb on the word “ Démarquer,” 
which is a phrase ofa “ Joueur.” The 
following is an epitaph, in which the 
word is employed figuratively :— 

Ci-git Villustre de Marca, 

Que le plus grand des rois marqua 

Pour le prélat de son église. 

Mais la mort, qui le remarqua, 

Et qui se plait a la surprise, 

Tout aussitot le démarqua, 

Cancan. Have you seen, M. Pre- 
sident, the inventory of the papers, 
documents, and effects, left by the 
Prince de Talleyrand, according to La 
Mode? 

President. No; pray let us have it. 

Cancan. Three dozen of white co- 
cardes, in perfect order, in the event of 
a third restoration. 

Three dozen of tricoloured cocardes, 
in case the present order of things 
should continue. 

Animperial eagle, three fleurs-de-lys, 
and a Gallic cock; the whole depo- 
sited in a red republican cap —the cap 
of liberty. 

The surplice of a priest, the car- 
magnole of a republican, and the coat 
of high chamberlain. 

The insignia of the order of the 
Holy Ghost, the cross of the order of 
July 1830. 

The works of Machiavel, with notes 
by the defunct. 

A musical snuff-box, playing alter- 
nately the Marseillaise, Vive Henri IV, 
La Parisienne, and God save the King. 

A fine portrait of Judas, richly or- 
namented and framed. 


THE PAPERS AND DOCUMENTS ARE 


599 documents, authentic copies of 
all the oaths taken by the defunct to 
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the various powers which have suc- 
ceeded each other in France, from 
1789 to 1838. 

6533 documents, being felicitations, 
congratulations, and protestations of 
devotedness, addressed by the defunct 
to the Republic, to the Directory, to 
the Empire, to the Restoration, and, 
finally, to the Revolution of July. 

An enormous bundle of written pa- 
pers, by the defunct, shewing that the 
governments which are about to be 
overthrown are good for nothing, and 
that those which are about to be es- 
tablished are always the best. 

A project of a new form of govern- 
ment, prepared by the defunct, in the 
event of any thing turning up un- 
pleasant to the government of July. 

Thirty-six documents relative to the 
discovery, by the defunct, of the 
“ nensée profonde”’ of the citizen king. 

A letter to the defunct, from “ the 
best of republics,” promising him a 
pension of 100,000 franes out of the 
civil list. 

Three MSS., containing 4000 epi- 
grams on the government of the bar- 
ricades. 

The original document, containing 
the “promises of July,” made at the 
“Hotel de Ville,” together with the 
original programme of the revolution of 
July. 

The whole of the correspondence as 
to the plot laid against the life of the 
Duke d’Enghein, to secure his assas- 
sination in the Fossés of Vincennes. 

The official tariff of the conscience 
of the defunct, containing the exact 
prices at which his opinions, his de- 
votedness, and his treasures, might he 
purchased, with this motto— 


 Justum et tenacem propositi virum.” 


All the Members. Wa, ha, ha! 
Bravo, bravo, bravo! That is the best 
satire, because the most correct one, 
which we have yet heard. 

Scandale. Little Thiers, the great 
apostate, wrote the funeral oration for 
Talleyrand in the Constitutionnel ; and 
he would not proceed to Italy till his 
“ master” was safe in his cerceuil. He 
said, he wished to pray over the coffin 
of his master. What a prayer! What 
a disciple! What a master! 

Lexicon. The best joke which I have 
seen, is that of the Débats. It cited 
the verse of Horace — 


‘Omnis Aristippum decuit color, et sta- 
tus, et res...” 
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As Aristippus, it said, and in a sphere 
more agitated and more vast than that 
of the philosopher, De Talleyrand knew 
how to conform himself to all things 
and to all conditions—and in all 
things and states to be worthy and 
great. 

Critique. Yes, but it went even 
further than that, and maintained that 
Talleyrand was noé the creature of cir- 
cumstances, but that he made circum- 
stances submit to him! He used to 
say of himself, 


‘« Et mihi res, non me rebus submitters 
conor ;” 


and the Débats exclaims, ‘“‘ And so he 
did.” 

Politique. And so he did not! He 
was the mere shuttlecock of the battle- 
dore. He made no resistance, it is 
true; but he was knocked about by 
events, and always yielded to force. 
He would have felicitated the king, 
Charles X., on the ordinances of July, 
if they had been enforced: he called 
the king “a perjured prince,” because 
the revolution was successful. 

Le Colonel. Talleyrand always ap- 
peared to me in the light of an im- 
mense political dandy. He was the 
combined and condensed essence of a 
thousand Beau Brummells. He as- 
tonished the ignorant by his impu- 
dence; and even the impudent by his 
insolence. 

Orator. Talleyrand was a great po- 
litical mountebank. He was the ablest 
legerdemain trickster of the age. He 
imitated those sleight-of-hand men 
who surprise you, not by their know- 
ledge, but by their addresse. Talk to 
them on science, on literature, on 
what you will, and you will find them 
the most consummate of blockheads ; 
but yet they will conjure a pack of 
cards into your pockets, though they 
be well buttoned; and will persuade 
you to believe that pancakes are made 
in the crowns of hats instead of in 
fryingpans. So Talleyrand hocus- 
pocused in politics. No fair play; no 
honesty; no science; no knowledge: 
nothing but political legerdemain. He 
made Louis XVI. believe that he was 
his faithful subject and servant. He 
persuaded the convention, the di- 
rectory, the consulate, the empire, that 
he thought all their governments the 
best possible combinations of power 
and liberty. Even Charles X. did not 
suspect him of treason. Louis XVIII, 











was never deceived by him; he un- 
derstood perfectly his character, and 
estimated at their right value his oaths 
and his vows. It is said that Buona- 
parte was not his dupe; but, at any 
rate, Talleyrand proposed to the senate 
to dethrone him. 

John Bull. Pitt was never deceived 
by him. He gave him just twenty- 
four hours to remain on British soil, 
and at the end of that time he was 
packed off to America. 

Badin. Talleyrand was a rare cheat 
in America, He turned merchant, and 
deceived the Yankees most miserably. 
He got arrested many times for debt ; 
his bills of exchange were worth about 
as much as those of the Duke Decazes 
now are in Paris, and no more. Ile 
left in America a sad reputation in- 
deed, as a Jew broker and a shabby 
merchant. 

Fact. The favourite bantling of 
Talleyrand was his “ Treaty of the 
Quadruple Alliance.” This he always 
spoke of, up to the hour of his death, 
as his happiest effort. No stronger 
proof can be required of his egotism, 
vanity, and folly. This treaty has 
degraded England, greatly injured 
France, wholly deceived Spain, and 
led to civil war in Portugal. This 
“treaty” imposed obligations which 
were useless, conditions which were 
absurd, and alliances which were un- 
natural. 

Critique. Mignet, who, as perpetual 
secretary of the Academy of Sciences, 
will be directed to pronounce the fu- 
nereal eulogy of De Talleyrand, will 
find himself in no very agreeable situ- 
ation, for the following lines I quote 
from memory from his History of the 
French Revolution. They allude to 
the dethronement of Napoleon, by the 
senate, in 1814. 

* The intrigues of the royalist party, 
at the head of which the Prince de Be- 
nevento placed himself, called the enemy 
to the capital. The senate consummated 
the great imperial defection in abandon- 
ing its former master. It was directed 
by the Prince de Talleyrand, who had 
been of late in disgrace with the em- 
peror. This actor in all crises of the 
government, had just declared himself 
opposed to the emperor; without at- 
tachment to any party, with a profound 
political indifference, he saw far off, with 
marvellous sagacity, the fall of the go- 
vernment—withdrew from it—and when 
the precise moment came for destroying 
it, he aided, by his means, influence, 
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name, and authority, those who beat it 
down. He was for the revolution under 
the constituent assembly, for the di- 
rectory at the 18th Fructidor, for the 
consulate at the 18th Brumaire, for the 
empire in 1804, and for the restoration 
of the royal family in 1814. He then 
appeared the grand master of ceremonies 
of the government ; and, indeed, during 
thirty years, he selected for the last time, 
and huiled for the first, all the new and 
changing governments.” 


Poet. There is little of poetry in the 
life of Talleyrand. He had no heart, 
He separated from the church as he 
did from his wife; from his king as 
he did from Napoleon; from his friends 
as he did from his political career. 
All with him was calculation. He 
represented no system but that of per- 
sonal interest, and of political scep- 
ticism. His heart was one large va- 
cuum; his mind one immense doubt. 
He believed in nothing, hoped in no- 
thing, and really loved nothing. He 
prepared for his death as he would 
have done for a féte. He made his 
peace with the church, that his body 
might be taken into a Catholic temple. 
He resigned his bishopric, to avoid a 
disturbance; he abandoned Murat, 
the king of Naples, to obtain a title, a 
territory, and a pension; as he sacri- 
ficed the Duke d’Enghein to gain the 
favour of the then government of the 
usurper. He never had one friend; 
he never shed a tear; he never heaved 
a sigh; he was at heart an unbeliever. 
He believed not in woman’s love—in 
genuine friendship —in truth — prin- 
ciple— or virtue—religion or reve- 
lation. He died as he lived —at least, 
a practical Atheist. 

L’ Artiste. Wis features were ex- 
pressive of his unbelief. There was 
no conviction in his face; no fixed or 
decided emotion. His head and his 
features would serve as a model for an 
artist who desired to depict a man 
without principles—an _unbeliever. 
There was no good trait in his face, not 
one feature to redeem it from repug- 
nance and aversion. He was the 
ugliest man in France, as well as the 
most incredulous. 

La Statuaire. But the Abbé Dup- 
auloup has forgiven him, consoled 
him in the name of religion, received 
his confessions, and administered to 
him, in the presence of his family, the 
last sacraments of the church. 

Orator, Yes; and what is more 
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deplorable in this scene is this, that 
Talleyrand was only playing his part, 
acting his ré/e, whilst the priest was 
pronouncing the words, 


‘“‘ Partez de ce monde, dame Chrétienne.” 


John Bull. These are the deceptions 
practised by a church which is based 
in fraud, and which perpetuates a lie 
from the cradle to the grave. 

Politique. Talleyrand was so wholly 
a deceiver, that when, for the last time, 
he appeared at the Academy of Sciences, 
to pronounce the eulogium on M. 
Reinhart, he affected a virility which 
was wholly unnatural. It was said 
with truth, “IL n’affecte tant de force 
que pour mieux cacher sa faiblesse.” 
He trifled with death, with the grave, 
with the state, with the church, and 
with God. 

Critique. The Archbishop of Paris 
rejected to the last all the overtures 
made by the ex-bishop of Autun. He 
could not refuse him an abbé, to whom 
he might confess; nor could he in- 
terdict the administration of the sa- 
craments; but he wholly abstained 
from visiting a man, of whose genuine 
repentance he had such abundant 
reasons for even more than doubting. 

Le Colonel. Yes, De Quelen is the 
most consistent man in the whole of 
the French clergy. He has never 
swerved for one moment from the 
straight line of his duty; nor has he 
ever hesitated to proclaim his con- 
victions and opinions with the most 
manly independence. 

Cancan. Thiers and Molé met at 
the house of De Talleyrand the day of 
his death. Little Thiers seized the 
hand of his deceased patron, and 
kissed it. From that hand he had 
received a large sum of money to assist 
him to found the republican journal, 
the National, whilst he, Talleyrand, 
was, at that very moment, grand al- 
moner of Charles X.!_ That hand had 
supplied him with the formula of 
many a despatch invented as coming 
from London, from Brussels, or from 
Madrid, and with which Thiers made 
hundreds of thousands of francs, by 
speculations atthe Bourse. That hand 
had written to Thiers to arrest the 
Duchess of Berry, and had pointed 
out the Judas (No. 3) who was capa- 
ble of effecting this act of treason. 
That hand had supplied Thiers with a 
copy of the quadruple alliance treaty, 
and with many a written direction how 
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Sripon, charlatan, coquin. 
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to act when the Spanish funds fell, or 
the French 3 per cents rose. No won- 
der then that Thiers kissed it; for, 
through Talleyrand and his influence 
over Louis Philippe, Thiers had seen 
himself raised from a republican jour- 
nalist, dining at twenty pence per day, 
to be prime minister of the kingdom 
of France. 

Proverbe. Oh, Thiers! Thiers! speak 
not of Thiers; for he reminds me al- 
ways of the old proverb, 


** C’est un gueux revétu.” 


There is a word which I never heard, 
except at Lyons, which sums up his 
character most exactly. It is the word 
“ GaLuiPiau,” and signifies vaurien, 
I once 
heard Arago call him a “ galopin,” i.e. 
a petit gueux, a polisson, an enfant 
abandonné a toutes ses volontés, a pu- 
resseux qui ne fait que courir les rues. 
Bowring got into a sad scrape by imi- 
tating the burlesque antics of this 
* sauteur,” as he called him, ata din- 
ner at Bordeaux. When Thiers heard 
that the doctor called him a sauteur, 
he repeated, in a great rage, the line, 


‘Vos fous viennent ici gambader d’im- 
portance.” 


The President. Mes fréres, we are 
departing greatly from the subject un- 
der discussion, which is not Thiers the 
gallipiau, but Talleyrand the traitre. 

All the Members. Tres bien! trés 
bien ! 

Poet.— 


La mort de sa paleur a marqué son visage, 
Et, comme un traitre, il s’en fuit du 
saint lieu ; 
La foule avec effroi s’ouvre sur son 
passage 
Et pourtant il se dit un ministre de 
Dieu. 


Critique. That is very severe, bro- 
ther Poet. 

Fact. Nothing can be too severe, 
when said of a man who inculcated 
that most immoral of all maxims, that 


‘* La parole a été donnée a l'homme 
Pour déguiser sa pensée.” 


Le Colonel. 'Talleyrand denied, at 
the Travellers’ Club in London, that 
he had’ ever made use of such a de- 
claration; and then (as he was playing 
at whist) he exclaimed, “Speech is 
given to me to declare at this moment 
that we mark three by honours and 
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two by tricks.” So his partner smiled, 
and the subject was dropped. 

Fact. lis denial is of little import- 
ance. The first time he made use of 
this demoralising maxim, was in the 
presence of Lucien Buonaparte; and 
the next was in the presence of the 
then emperor. This is historical. 

Cancan. Talleyrand was the vainest 
man living in his day. He never failed 
to introduce in his conversation some 
allusion to the antiquity of his family, 
or to the former sovereignty of his 
house. Even when dying, the old 
dotard said, on Louis Philippe and 
his sister visiting him, ‘ C’est le 
plus grand honneur qu’ait regu ma 
maison.” 

Scandale. By the by, La France 
says of this visit, 


‘It has been remarked that Louis 
Philippe did not visit Casimir Perier 
when he was dying ; but this is not sur- 
prising, since Casimir Perier died of 
cholera morbus, but Talleyrand of old 
age.” 


Politique. It las been well said of 
Lafayette and Talleyrand, that the 
former “ installed all the systems of 
anarchy of the last forty years, and 
Talleyrand all the governments; but 
that neither the one nor the other were 
governed.” M. de Talleyrand was, 
un homme desprit, lost in the midst of 
great events, but found again when the 
days of real movement, real danger, 
and real difficulty had passed away. 
Hie was an epicurean, under the dis- 
guise of a statesman. Every thing he 
touched, perished. Ilis political sys- 
tem never lasted. He has died with- 
out leaving any thing behind him 
which can recommend his name to the 
love of his country, or to the esteem of 

osterity. 

Poet. We was the first comedian of 
his age. 

Badin, After Potier. 

John Bull. After Liston. 

Cancan. After no one; for he played 
a long comedy of fifty years, save one. 
And where is the actor to be found, 
who has done this? 

The President. "Tis enough, gen- 
tlemen ; ’tis enough ; 


“* Laissez passer la justice de Dieu!” 


John Bull, Allow me to sum up 
our conversation by the following 
transmogrification of Swift’s “ Elegy 
on Demar, the Usurer:”"— 
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Know all men by these presents, Death, 
the grand, 

Hath now secur’d the corpse of Tualley- 
rand, 

Nor can his pensions and his bribes 
restore 

This prince of roués to his old street door, 

Plutus, the god of wealth, will joy to 
know 

His faithful steward, in the shades below ; 

Whilst Machiavel will surely joy to find 

Another spirit with a kindred mind. 

He walk’d the earth, and wore a shabby 
cloak, 

And din’d and supp’d at charge of other 
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And by his looks, had he held out his 
palms, 

Would have been thought an object fit 
for alms. 

He who hath oft this kingdom sold and 
bought, 

In half a moment is not worth a groat ; 

His treasons from his coffin could not 
save, 

Nor all his finesse keep him from the 
rave. 

Oh! Club of Travellers, thou hast lost a 
friend, 

Though in thy walls he ne’er did farthing 
spend, 

The heartless, wreckless, unbelieving 
praise 

In Talleyrand the chieftain of their race. 

The sexton now shall sods on him bestow : 

Alas! the sexton is his banker now. 

A dismal banker must that banker be, 

Who gives no bills, but of mortality. 


All the Members. Bravo,’ bravo! 
Encore, encore, encore ! 
[ So, as the applause was tremendous, 
and the call was general, Joun 
Butt read the verses again, which 


were received with three rounds of 


applause ; and then 
“ Joun Burw’s Hearn,” 


was drunk with Conservative ho- 
nours. | 


The President. As I observe with 
pleasure that we are this evening fa- 
voured with the society of our artistal 
friends “ Le Statuaire” and brother 
“ L’ Artiste,” I have resolved on some- 
what changing “ the order of the day,” 
and on proceeding to the consideration 
of a subject which has too long escaped 
our attention, viz., 


‘THE EXHIBITION OF THE PAINTINGS AT 


THE LOUVRE, IN THE SPRING OF 
THIS YEAR. 


Critique. And as a motto to any 
criticism on that exhibition, the follow- 
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ing lines of Shakspere would be most 
applicable : 
** If any such be here 
That love this painting, wherein you see 
me smear’d, 
Let him express his disposition.” 


Yes, “if such there be,” then they, 
M. President, will be offended ; for, 
in spite of all my love of the fine arts, 
in spite of all my admiration of the 
Poussins, Claude Lorraines, Le Bruns, 
Vernets, Blondels, and Davids of 
former times or of more recent days, I 
declare, sir, at once, without any “* dé- 
tour,” that the last exhibition dismally 
disappointed me. So, “ if any such be 
here” that love “ these paintings,” I 
know my fate beforehand ; I shall have 
my criticisms criticised, my want of 
taste and judgment will be proclaimed, 
and the besmearings of our last exhibi- 
tion will be pronounced delicious. Be 
it so. If tastes did not differ, the 
artists of the médiocre school would not 
sell their pictures ; and there are very, 
very few, indeed, which are not “ d@ 
vendre.” 

John Bull. Addison has a pleasant 
article in his Spectator, to shew that the 
tailor and the painter often contribute 
to the success of a tragedy more than 
does the poet. Scenes affect ordinary 
minds as much as speeches ; and our 
actors are very sensible that a well- 
dressed play has sometimes brought 
them as full audiences as a well-written 
one. The Italians have a very good 
phrase to express this art of imposing 
upon the spectators by appearances. 
They call it the “ Fourberia della 
scena”—the “ knavery or trickish part 
ofthe drama.” But however the show 
and outside of the tragedy may work 
upon the vulgar, the more understand- 
ing part of the audience immediately 
see through it, and despise it. We 
are told that an ancient tragic poet, to 
move the pity of his audience for his 
exiled kings and distressed heroes, used 
to make the actors represent them in 
dresses and clothes that were thread- 
bare and decayed. 

L’ Artiste. Yes, M. President, and 
it is a fact, that this “ knavery or trick- 
ish part of the drama” is the ground- 
work of the present French school of 
painting. Aristotle has observed, that 
ordinary writers in tragedy endeavour 
to raise terror aud pity in their au- 
dience, not by proper sentiments and 
expressions, but by the dresses and de- 
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corations of the stage. So it is with 
our modern artists. Abel’s blood was 
flowing in torrents as red as vermilion 
in the picture of “ Cain and Abel,” by 
Remond; and the contrast was so 
striking, when compared with the 
splendid scenery by which the two half- 
naked savages were surrounded, that 
the “ Epiciers” exclaimed, “Comme 
cest beau!” and M. Remond will 
sell his picture for a goodly number of 
five-franc pieces. When the author of 
a melodrama now wishes to terrify his 
audience, he orders thunder to be in- 
troduced; and when he would make 
us melancholy, the stage is darkened. 
So it is with our modern artists. Un- 
able to depict the passions without the 
aid of meretricious ornament, they 
make the painting dark and pitchy ; 
and though the figure of the hero is as 
destitute of real expression as is the 
face of a “ grisette” in the Palais 
Royal, yet, by dint of plenty of co- 
lours, and quantity of smearing, they 
alarm, interest, and terrify the ex- 
banquier, or the ex-agent de change, 
who purchases for their country salon 
this “ finished tableaux.” 

John Bull. Addison says, when 
speaking of bad dramatists, that the or- 
dinary method of making an hero is to 
clap a huge plume of feathers upon his 
head, which rises so very high, that 
there is often a greater length from his 
chin to the top of his head than to the 
sole of his foot. One would believe 
that he thought a great man and a éall 
man the same thing. So it is with 
modern Frenchartists. O, the feathers, 
the feathers! there can surely be no 
ostriches left in the desert, so many of 
their plumes were to be seen in the 
last exhibition. The warriors, and the 
lovers of this display at the Louvre, 
were evidently much more concerned 
about their plumes of feathers than 
they were for the fate of their friends, 
their mistresses, or their country. As 
these superfluous ornaments upon the 
head make a great man, so a princess 
generally receives in a bad play her 
grandeur from those additional incum- 
brances that fall into her tail; for this 
purpose there is always a broad, sweep- 
ing train that follows her in all her mo- 
tions, and finds constant employment for 
a boy, who stands behind her to open 
and spread it to advantage. So all 
eyes are turned to the “ page ;” and 
every one is anxious lest the train 
should chance to trip up her heels, 
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or incommode her as she walks to and 

fro on the stage. It is certainly a very 

odd spectacle to see a queen venting 

her passion in disordered motions, and 

a little boy taking care all the while 

that they do not ruffle the tail of her 

gown. The princess is afraid lest she 

should incur the displeasure of the king 

her father, or lose the hero, her lover ; 

whilst her attendant, and sometimes 

the audience, are concerned lest she 

should entangle her feet in her petti- 
coat. Now this is just the case with 

modern French artists. Their pictures 
are full of trivialities. The expression 
of the face is forgotten, in attention to 
the shoe-buckles. The attitude of the 
heroine is disregarded—the painter 
being more deeply concerned for the 
shape of the sleeves, and for the fall- 
ing of the plaits in the satin robe. 
* Oh, how well that white satin gown 
is painted !” cried not only the French 
milliner, but the French duchess too ; 
and if the good woman were painted 
without her head, as “ the sea” was 
painted without a ship, but only with 
white waves curled round with green, 
in one of the pictures in this year’s 
gallery, the white satin gown alone 
would be sure to sell the composition. 
The young Marchioness de Nicolay is 
one of the prettiest girls in France, 
and Paul Guerin has just painted her 
portrait—but, oh! what a fright he 
has made her. ‘“ N’importe,” said a 
lady who was with me when I saw it 
the first time, “ look how beautifully 
he has finished her robe!” In a bad 
play, another mechanical method of 
making great men, and adding dignity 
to kings and queens, is to accompany 
them with halberds and _battle-axes. 
Then the halberds and battle-axes are 
so numerous and so heavy, that one 
would be tempted to think there were 
enough to slay all the rebels in the 
kingdom of France. So it is with the 
modern French artists, or at least with 
those who have exhibited their produc- 
tions in the Louvre in the year 1838. 
The battle-axes and halberds were in 
such profusion in some of their histo- 
rical pieces, that we were compelled to 
tremble for ourselves, the mere spec- 
tators, lest by accident we should get 
an unlucky blow. I knew a lady, who 
was so alarmed at fire-arms of all de- 
scriptions, that even though she saw a 
sportsman fire off his gun, she would 
not dare to approach him, “ lest per- 
chance it should go off again.” Her 
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fear of gunpowder was excessive ; and 
her conviction of its omnipresence and 
omnipotence was burlesque. But, 
really, I could hardly blame any timid, 
sensitive creature, who should be 
alarmed at the Louvre. The battle 
scenes are so terrific, the smoke from 
the cannon is so black, the blood is so 
red, the wounds are so evident, the 
sabres are so large, and the bayonets 
so well filed and pointed, that though 
the men’s faces look as kind and calm 
as honey and milk, yet the accessories 
to the whole are prodigiously alarming. 
But the new-fangled military order of 
the National Guards go to study them, 
for the purpose of learning to be cou- 
rageous. Thus all is colouring, colour- 
ing, colouring ; but colours sell. 

Le Statuaire. Yes, indeed: colour- 
ing, this year, has indeed made prodi- 
gious progress. I counted about 64 
different colours, either more or less, 
in one picture of 24 inches long, by 18 
wide. Judge, then, how many there 
must be in some of the giant produc- 
tions of the Herculean school. In this 
64 coloured picture, every horseman 
had the same made coat—nice little 
green coat, with brass buttons. Every 
coat had the same number of buttons. 
I counted 12 on each coat, and there 
are 42 horsemen; so there were 504 
brass buttons. Their knee-breeches 
were all brown--their stockings were 
all white (a tailor has bought the pic- 
ture)—their horses were all bay— 
and away they were all trotting so 
prettily, except one, who had got off 
his horse to fasten the belly-bands of 
his saddle, whilst three lovely cows, 
eating grass as green as verdigrise it- 
self—oh, so green !—were looking at 
him with astonishment. The three 
cows were black, white, and gray: 
the contrast was charming. This is the 
production of a great coloriste. Poussin 
said, “ that nothing was so seductive as 
the seductions of colouring ;” and he 
was right, especially for persons with 
small fortunes. ‘ Ob, how natural are 
those carrots!” said a cook-looking 
person in my hearing to one of her 
female companions. “ Yes,” replied 
the other; “and do look at those 
turnips—they’re for all the world as if 
they were ready to be put in the pot.” 
And so they were. the scene was a 
green-grocer’s shop. It must have been 
the only cleanly one in France ; for I 
never saw another. The carrots were 

so red—oh, yes, so red !—they must 
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have been scraped carrots. And as to 
the turnips, they were so white !—they 
must have been peeled for the occasion. 
Lovely contrast!—charming green- 
grocer! How complaisant to have 
scraped the carrots, and peeled the 
turnips all ready for the pot au feu! 
The colouring was, of course, all that 
was attended to. I left the cook-look- 
ing woman and her friend in admira- 
tion; and when I returned, in half an 
hour, they were still there. I'll wager 
half-a-crown that the cook, or the 
friend, bought that picture— perhaps 
between them—“ because it was so 
natural.” I should not be surprised, 
however, if the cook cut out the car- 
rots, to boil them some day, without 
scraping. 

L’ Artiste. M. C. Roqueplan is the 
giant of colourists. The science of co- 
louring is not understood in England. 
Our brother, John Bull, ought to write 
to England, and tell them to send 
over a deputation of artists to learn 
how to thake Roqueplan’s colours ; 
for they are to be found nowhere, 
either in art or nature, but in his 
attelier. The ‘* Magdalen in the De- 
sert”’ is a work calculated to discon- 
cert the ablest artist in Christendom. 
Absorbed by the perusal of the Bible, 
she forgets in the desert to conceal her 
charms. The desert is so coguettement 
coloured, that really it is as necessary 
to write underneath the picture, “ This 
is a desert,” as it was for the French 
sign-painter, when he represented the 
sign of the Black Horse by a white 
mare, to write beneath, “ This is a 
black horse ;” though, but for that, the 
passers-by would have sworn it was a 
white one. But M. Roqueplan is so 
fond of colouring, that even his desert 
is a dancing-room ; and the only key 
to the enigma is, that he understands 
well the public for whom he paints. 
“ Je suis a vendre” is the clue to all 
his productions. When the razor-seller 
was reproached for selling bad razors, 
though most cheaply, he was witty 
enough to reply, “ They were not 
made to shave, but only to sell.” If 
M. Roqueplan had placed his Mag- 
dalen in a real desert, his picture 
would not have sold ; so her desert is 
made to be a terrestrial paradise, or 
rather a sort of boudoir. To compen- 
sate us for this, however, the poor 
Magdalen has a large foot—just as 
though she had walked so much about 
the desert as to have changed the form 
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of her limbs, which we all know were 
most beautiful. As to the expression 
of her countenance, if the catalogue 
did not assure its readers that it was 
the sinful, but penitent Magdalen, I 
should have been disposed to have 
taken her for some very handsome and 
fine young woman who had just left 
her bath. 

Critique. When Madame de Main- 
tenon reformed the manners of the 
court of Louis XIV., all the celebrated 
ladies of that time entreated the painter 
to represent them as penitents. Mig- 
nard obliged them, and painted them 
all as far, very far, from the pomps 
and fétes of Versailles, in some fierce- 
looking cave or grotto, surrounded by 
thorny briars, pale, with dishevelled 
hair, and cheeks bathed with tears, 
having nothing but a coarse matting to 
cover them, instead of the soft édredon ; 
and, in order to make them look still 
more miserable, he generally painted 
these would-be fashionable penitents 
half naked, in the very heart of winter. 
M. Roqueplan has gone to the other 
extreme — except, indeed, that the nu- 
dity is not forgotten; and the peni- 
tent Magdalen looks a merry-hearted 
girl. Oh, these coloristes, these co- 
loristes! they will certainly be the 
death of me. 

‘act. But let us be sober a little, 
and look to the facts of the exhibition. 
It is a fact, then, that the best French 
artists did not exhibit this year, M. 
Ingres is at Rome, sulking — perhaps 
painting for some intimate friends at 
the Villa-Medici. Paul Delaroche is 
preparing in silence for the vast picture 
on the wall which he is to paint at the 
School of Fine Arts. Scheffer is pre- 
paring “ Faust, perceiving Margaret 
for the first time.” Horace Vernet, 
being sent to Constantina, will not ex- 
hibit till the close of this year his 
picture of the siege of the town of 
Achmet Bey. Descamps is acting the 
part of Chatterton. So much the worse. 
He is an able artist ; and if all his pic- 
tures are not equally admired by the 
public, that is no adequate reason for 
being dissatisfied. Isabert —what is 
he about? Aud Alexandre Hesse, De 
Mirbel, Edward Bertin, Lehmann, and 
some others— what are they doing ? 
Thus the artistal year is without its 
spring; though some have undoubt- 
edly been employed for the twenty 
leagues of walls of Versailles. But 
still there is a great want and a great 
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dearth. How is this? Why, the 
Constitutionnel has told us: 


“ Dans ces gouvernans, dans cet areo- 
page de courtisans qui font les réputa- 
tions, on ne trouve pas un seul homme 
qui ait la moindre teinture des arts. 
Jamais la France n’a été livrée a plus de 
mediocrités ; jamais époque ne fut plus 
fatale aux arts.” 


L’ Artiste. The exhibition of this 
year consists of battle-pieces, of por- 
traits, of landscapes, of naval and ma- 
rine pieces, and of a miscellaneous 
collection called domestic life. Dogs 
are in favour ; cats are at a premium ; 
even dear little Guinea pigs are not 
forgotten ; and chimney-sweepers, the 
crossings of roads’ sweepers, chiffoniers, 
and all sorts of animals of that kind, 
are in wonderful profusion. Kitchen 
scenes are also most numerous. Cop- 
per saucepans serve you, by reason of 
their brightness, as mirrors, in all cor- 
ners of the rooms; and dirty aprons 
are painted with such exactness, that 
you hope and trust they will never be 
washed. There was an amusing picture, 
which was meant to be biblical, but 
which is the quietest joke I ever saw. 
It was a painting of the “‘ Temptation 
of Eve.” Adam is sitting down, quite 
tranquil and happy, beneath the shade 
of a wide-spreading beech-tree ; whilst 
Eve, most natural in all respects, is 
standing upright in the foreground, 
close to a tree, whose fruit is so plenti- 
ful, that blackberries on a bush in the 
autumn never looked half so numerous. 
As Eve is of a colossal stature, her left 
ear is about level with a large thick 
branch of a tree; which, instead of ter- 
minating, as most other branches do, 
with little branches, leaves, or fruit, 
ends in the head of Satan! So the 
body of Satan is the branch of the tree ; 
and he is represented as whispering to 
Eve. Now, doubtless, this was very 
ingenious and witty on the part of the 
artist; but there are two objections to 
be made to the execution of the per- 
formance. In the first place, the devil 
looks like the head of a handsome 
woman stuck upon a pole; and, in the 
next place, the forbidden fruit is painted 
as a fig-tree. You may swear to it that 
the artist is a Smyrna merchant, or re- 
lated to one, and that he wishes to 
represent figs as the ne plus ultra of 
all green grocery. Ilowever this may 
be, I cannot exactly tell; but of this 
thing I am certain, that Eve must have 
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been silly indeed, to have been tempted 
to eat the fruit on this fig-tree, espe- 
cially by such a devil’s head ona pole 
as is represented by the artist. 

All the Members. Tres bien, tres 
bien ! 

(And they all had a right merry 
laugh at the expense of the picture of 
the “ Devil and the Fig-tree ;” and then 
they pledged their glasses, and drank 
the toast of 


“ Lovely Woman!” 


with nine times nine cheers, and one 
cheer more: and, before the members 
proceeded to renew the conversation 
on the last exhibition of paintings at 
the Louvre, Badin sung the very pretty 
song of Henri IV. to his lovely Ga- 
brielle : 


«« Charmante Gabrielle, 

Féru de mille dards, 

Quand la gloire m’appelle 

Dedans les Champs de Mars , 
Cruelle départie, 
Malheureux jour ! 

Que ne suis-je sans vie 
Ou sans amour.”) 

The President. Now, mes fréres, it 
is time to renew our conversation on 
the late exhibition at the Louvre. 
Brother Statuaire, what do you say to 
the historical paintings of this year! 

Le Statuaire. OF historical pictures 
there are but few. But allow me to 
ask, gentlemen, is this a misfortune? 
Let us examine the question with at- 
tention, and do justice to the subject. 
Why, then, should historical painting 
be placed above all others? Why 
should we be eternally tormented with 
all the Romans and all the Grecks, 
painted and repainted to satiety? I 
am sure that Cesar, Epaminondas, and 
Tarquin, have cost us at least a million 
sterling on canvass. All the French 
governments, from Ienry IV. to Louis 
Philippe, have always had such a love 
of the Romans and the Greeks, that an 
“ ignoramus” in such matters would 
be tempted to think that all the talent, 
virtue, courage, and science of the 
world, from the days of Adam down- 
wards, have been concentrated in that 
small portion of this world’s history. 
Besides which, in France, historical 
painting has declined in character and 


‘perfection with the ruin of palaces and 


the fall of the aristocracy ; so that, now 
historical painting is less a style of 
painting than a principle, an opinion. 
Where are the Dukes of Luynes and 
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of Richelieu, the Mazarins of other 
times, who had ten leagues of walls 
of apartments to be ornamented with 
paintings, and who employed Rubens, 
Lemoine, or Poussin, to adorn them ? 
If some descendants of the illustrious 
nobles, who were the patrons of the 
fine arts in their times, still exist, 
where are their chateaus? The style 
of painting which suits the present 
generation in France—composed of 
men of yesterday—men without title 
—small, very small, landed proprietors, 
whose parks of twenty acres are equal 
in vastness to their houses, with ten 
windows of a row—is quite another 
sort. These good men hunt not the 
stag, and chase not the wild boar, 
except in the engravings of Horace 
Vernet’s pictures; and they therefore 
wish to adorn their twenty or thirty feet 
square drawing-rooms with portraits. 
And this they love, first, because they 
can afford to pay for a portrait, which 
they could not do for a historical 
painting ; and, next, they can under- 
stand their portraits, without reading a 
“ Yeathen Mythology,” or an abridge- 
ment of some “ Roman ” or “Grecian” 
history. ‘I wish people would not be 
so stupid,” said Madame Devaux, “ as 
to paint their Ulysseses and their Tibe- 
riuses— what are they to me? Give 
me the picture of some one I know; 
there is no mistaking that.” Besides 
which, portraits occupy but a small 
place. The nobles of the sixteenth 
century had great pictures for great 
palaces : we must have small pictures 
for small houses. And who does not 
know that it requires as much talent, 
as much genius, as much taste, to con- 
ceive and execute a miniature cabinet 
picture as a large design on an im- 
mense panel? Is taste excluded from 
small pictures? Look at Teniers. Is 
imagination? Look at the pictures of 
Hobbima? Is genius? Look at Van 
Ostade. Is wit? Turn to the produc- 
tions of Watteau? Is grace? Look 
at Mierris. Other times, other pic- 
tures —so ‘* down with the historicals,” 
and “ up with the portraits.” 

All the Members, Tres bien, trés 
bien! 

(Andas Le Statuaire is comparatively 
a new member, and had of late been 
absent from the meetings of “ our Club,” 
brother Badin proposed 


The health of Le Statuaire !” 


whieh was drunk with delight, first, 
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because the St. Julien was good, and, 
second, because the toast was still 
better.) 

President. Brother Orator, what do 
you think of the biblical pictures in 
this year’s exhibition ? 

Orator. I am no great judge of pic- 
tures, M. President; but it struck me, 
during my visits to the Louvre, that 
Ziegler’s “ Daniel in the Lion’s Den” 
was one of the great favourites of the 
crowd. Poor people! The salon pre- 
sented a considerable number of reli- 
gious subjects, which, however, on the 
whole, were not the best executed, or 
even the most interesting. We French, 
sir, understand little of the Bible, little 
of sacred history ; and are not formed 
to represent the beauties and the poetry, 
the facts or the soul of revelation. This 
is no libel, but an admitted truth. In 
the picture before us, this fact is strik- 
ingly illustrated. Ziegler, generally 
acquainted with the leading facts of the 
history in question, has, however, con- 
founded it with the account of Shadrach, 
Meshach, and Abednego, in the fiery 
furnace, for he has introduced a visible 
angel into the den of lions. This has 
destroyed the moral effect of the pic- 
ture. The faith of Daniel saved him ; 
not the arm of an angel. ‘The artist 
has painted Daniel standing up, with 
his eyes and arms raised towards hea- 
ven, most properly, and most truly, 
placing all his confidence in God. 
But to his left we perceive an angel, 
and a lion throws himself at his feet. 
The anxiety of Daniel could not, then, 
have been real; and the sympathy of 
the public is destroyed. For the angel, 
no fear is cherished ; and as to Daniel, 
his surety is too evident to excite 
anxiety. The painter has not made 
Daniel the Daniel which the Bible de- 
scribes him to have been, a man of 
great wisdom, and so versed in the 
knowledge of that day, as to be cited 
as a proverb by the Hebrews. The 
head of Daniel is not sufficiently ex- 
pressive. Still, his picture of this sub- 
ject is better than those of his prede- 
cessors. Martin represented Daniel as 
a sort of man accustomed to live among 
bears and lions, and therefore without 
fear when he found himself in his 
terrible den. ubens’s picture of 
Daniel is that of a heavy Dutchman, 
who acted the part ofa sort of keeper 
to a menagerie of wild beasts. ‘The 
lions of Ziegler are, as usual, not the 
lions of nature, such as Barye painted 
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them, but a traditional form of some- 
thing agreed upon to be painted as a 
lion, but as much like a tiger as a lion. 
This is a great pity, for M. Ziegler 
might have had some admirable spe- 
cimens at the Jardin des Plantes. 

The President. What say you, bro- 
ther Artiste, to the other biblical pic- 
tures in the late exhibition ? 

L’ Artiste. I concur, sir, in the first 
place, in the criticism of our brother 
Orator, as to the picture of “ Daniel in 
the Den of Lions ;” and if we go further, 
we shall fare even worse. M. Brune 
has understood as little of biblical his- 
tory as his contemporaries. The so- 
journ of Lot with his daughters he 
has wholly mistaken. It has always 
been wholly lost sight of, that the 
daughters of Lot believed firmly they 
were performing a pious duty. His 
figure of Faith is actually absurd. He 
ought first to have studied at least the 
Jronton of the new church in Paris, 
La Madeleine, in which is the best 
figure of Faith extant, either in stone, 
marble, or in painting, from the chisel 
of Lemaire. Art cannot hope, in this 
epoch of indifference in France, to any 
religious inspiration. The law is the 
expression of society. The law to-day 
is atheistical. How, then, can art be 
religious? An artist, studying his pro- 
fession at the altars of religion, would 
in France be an anomaly, a pheno- 
menon that none could understand — 
in plain terms, he would be called a 
fool. Artists now rely only on their 
own inspiration; and so, where they 
attempt to represent religious subjects, 
they signally fail. A ray of divine light 
animated the soul of Raffaelle; and out 
of the head of Formarina he depicted an 
immaculate virgin. The great engraver 
of the cartoons of Raffaelle, Holloway, 
was a Christian, and his faith inspired 
his pencil. I remember, on occasion 
of my visit to Hampton Court palace, 
some twenty years ago, seeing him 
dwell with pious rapture, not only on 
the cartoons, but on their subjects. 
He was the worthy representative of 
his great master. And one cannot help 
recalling to one’s recollection how those 
artists studied, painted, and were in- 
spired, whose immortal productions 


are the finest monuments of the middle - 


ages. Louis de Vargas never medi- 
tated on a picture about to be com- 
posed by himself but at the foot of the 
altar, and after having even prepared 
his mind by the reception of the sacra- 
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ment. He merited the title of the 
Spanish Raffaelle. The celebrated 
Joannes, who had no other bed than 
the coffin he made beforehand in 
which afterwards he was to be interred, 
prepared himself always by pious exer- 
cises and the sacraments of the Romish 
church, for the accomplishment of those 
chefs d’euvre with which he enriched the 
churches of Valencia, and surpassed all 
his contemporaries. The paintings of 
Murillo, that simple-hearted man, 
whose faith in Christianity was so 
lively and strong, shew the character 
of him, whose labours as an artist were 
only interrupted by the practice of his 
austere duties, and who wished to be 
buried in a church at the foot of the 
glorious “ Descent from the Cross” 
of Campana, which he regarded as a 
miracle of Christian art. On one occa- 
sion he was so wrapt up in his subject, 
that he waited and waited on, contem- 
plating the picture with pious rapture, 
till at last the evening was closing in 
upon him, and the verger desired him 
to withdraw. He was asked, “* What 
are you doing?” “ 1 am waiting,” he 
replied, “to see those holy women 
complete their task of arraying and 
catrying away the body of the Saviour.” 
This was the enthusiasm of Christian 
painting. And not only cannot scep- 
ticism create, but I doubt much if it 
has even the power of copying with 
success the minutest productions of 
Christian painters. Tobar, Meneses, 
Osorio, pupils of Murillo, only suc- 
ceeded in reproducing, with such per- 
fection, the works of their master, 
because they also were sincerely pious 
Christians. If any one can entertain a 
shadow of doubt as to the helplessness 
of materialist-religious painting, let 
him visit our new Parisian church of 
Notre Dame de Lorette. No expense 
has been spared. There are paintings 
and gold in abundance. But where is 
the soul of the whole? It is wanting. 
In this sacred boudoir, one would be- 
lieve oneself to have gone back to the 
epoch of the transition from Paganism 
to Christianity —at the moment when 
the Christian art, uncertain, full of 
doubt, and of hesitation, modified a 
little the mythological images of Pa- 
ganism, to appropriate them to the 
new religion. ‘ Saint Mercure! Sainte 
Diane!” one is almost tempted to ex- 
claim, “‘ priez pour nous.” And this 
should not create any surprise. This 
sort of succursale to the museum of 
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Versailles, is the work of a government 
as much a stranger to the arts as it is 
to any religious feeling. The hammer 
of the barbarians, the ardent zeal of the 
first Christians, were less deplorable to 
the arts, than this ardour which now 
exists to produce without light, faith, 
or knowledge—than this innovating 
and obtrusive Vandalism. Poor crea- 
tures! they forget, or they know not, 
that by the side of the sorrows of hu- 
manity God has placed, as a source of 
consolation, that religion, and those 
arts, which they profane. 

All the Members. C’est admirable ! 
Trés bien, trés bien, brother Artiste! 

Badin. We have had enough, M. 
President, to-day, of criticisms on the 
biblical pictures. Be so good as to 
invite brother Artiste to turn his atten- 
tion now to the gallery generally. 

All the Members seconded this pro- 
posal ; and 

L’ Artiste proceeded as follows :— 
The hero of the exhibition is, according 
to some, and those some not a few, the 
“ Wolf attacked by Dogs,” by M. 
Bracassat. The French Paul Potter 
has surpassed himself. The wolf is 
the terror of the salon. I heard a little 
boy entreat his father to beg the king 
to have the wolf killed ; and the father 
was polite enough to promise he would 
comply with the request. This is the 
Flemish school engrafted on the French. 
Bracassat’s dead pictures are preferred 
by some to his living. I am not 
amongst the number; and should be 
disposed to say more of this wolf, did 
I not fear to incur the reproach ad- 
dressed to Paul Potter by his father-in- 
law, “ De délaisser les hommes pour 
les bétes.” Nestor d’Andert is a 
young artist, of a serene imagination, 
but full of charm and beauty. His ‘* Do- 
mestic Scene in the Life of Luther,” the 
great reformer, is admirable. Luther is 
seen discussing with Melancthon some 
doctrines of the reformed faith, and 
some passages of the Bible. The head 
of Luther is magnificent — strong, bold, 
prominent, like his mind. It resembles, 
as sketched, the bull that tosses and 
the man who suffers, It is true, poetic, 
and well painted. The face of Me- 
lancthon is the faithful representation 
of his mind, or at least of the mind 
described by his historians. It is al- 
most effeminate—it is sensitive, soft, 
and open to persuasion. Perhaps the 
head of Catherine Bora has not enough 
of frankness about it, It is not so 
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living and speaking as it might be. 
M. Auguste Hesse has produced an 
interesting picture from a royal scene 
in the states-general. It is one in 
which Mirahbeau is the chief actor. 
He is apostrophising with vehemence, 
resembling rather the pouring forth of 
lava from a crater than of eloquence 
from a man. But his attitude, his 
gestures, his passion, are all described 
with a fearful energy. One of Mira- 
beau’s secretaries still lives. He went 
to see the picture. He is a very old 
man, and has very weak eyesight; but 
by the aid ofa magnifying-glass he saw 
his former master. “ C’est lui, ¢’est 
lui!” cried the old man, in a transport 
of joy, and fainted away. Uonfortu- 
nately for the picture, the assembly is 
not as much moved as the orator. It 
seems as if the talent of Hesse were 
exhausted in Mirabeau ; for even Bailly 
on the left luoks as cold as ice, and the 
emotion of the assembly resembles still 
champagne. Camille Roqueplan has, 
according to some, a rare talent. They 
say that he is a charming poet in his 
pencillings, and has an originality quite 
inexhaustible. ‘* Roqueplan paints as 
the birds sing, as the flowers are co- 
loured, and as young girls excite ad- 
miration, by their nature, their sim- 
plicity. There is nothing exaggerated, 
nothing methodical in his drawing, nor 
in his colouring. He feels, and he ex- 
presses his feeling. Between himself 
and his art he has placed his organisa- 
tion, more soft than melancholy ; and 
he places nothing on the canvass which 
has not first passed through his heart. 
One sees a portion of his individuality 
in each of his works—even in the 
least important. His travels, his pro- 
menades, his causeries, so full of life 
and soul, his sadnesses as an artist 
and as a man—all are delineated by 
his pencil; and the day will come that 
his pictures will be looked upon as so 
many pages of his life.” It was no 
mean idea of Louis Philippe, when he 
resolved to teach French history by 
pictures, as he has done in his chrono- 
logically arranged galleries of Versailles. 
So Roqueplan gives us the life of man 
—a man of feeling, taste, and virtue— 
in his pictures of man as he is, and 
society as he finds it. “ Van Dyke 
at London” is the chef d’euvre of M. 
Roqueplan. The picture is the pro- 
digal artist, who, spending in his 
banquets the fortunes bestowed on him 
by kings, is at last, in order to support 
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this prodigal existence, obliged to ex- 
claim, “ I laboured for glory ; now I 
work for money.” So, sacrificing his 
reputation to his avidity, he began to 
paint those hundred-guinea portraits, 
which would have ruined for ever his 
name, had not a premature death at 
forty years of age saved his glory. 
The history of this delicious picture is 
the following :—One day, when Van 
Dyke was engaged in painting the 
portrait of Charles I., the monarch 
complained, in a low tone of voice, 
to the Duke of Norfolk of the state of 
his finances. The king, having re- 
marked that Van Dyke listened with 
attention, said to him, laughingly, 
“ And you, sir, do you know what it 
is to have need of 5 or 6000 guineas ?” 
Van Dyke replied, “ Yes, sir; a painter 
who keeps an open table for his friends, 
and an open purse for his mistresses, 
feels too often that his strong chest is 
empty.” M. Roqueplan, in order to 
represent Van Dyke, this artistal pro- 
digal son, has decorated the banquet- 
ting-hall in the most magnificent style 
of that epoch; and twenty beautiful 
women are displaying by waxlight 
their splendid and ruinous toilettes. 
The music is playing, and Van Dyke 
is the paymaster. It appears to me 
that Van Dyke must really have in- 
vited too many friends for the size of 
his room, or else M. Roqueplan has 
made his room much too small. I 
prefer, of course, believing that Van 
Dyke was in error, rather than the 
painter. Is not this charitable? As 
to turning out of the room any of those 
beautiful Englishwomen, who some- 
how or other have squeezed them- 
selves in, I could not find it in my 
heart to do; and, if report be not a 
liar, M. Roqueplan is such a lover of 
British beauty, that he had more rea- 
sons than one for placing as many as 
possible in his picture. The figures are 
rather too close, however, and some a 
little too tall. “ All arms and legs ;” 
but, never mind, they are very hand- 
some. In aconspicuous place at the 
table is the jovial ‘“ Amphytrion,” his 
glass in his hand, intoxicated with the 
pleasures which surround him; whilst 
to the most beautiful of the group he 
is addressing his homage and his pro- 
testations of love. Some days after- 
wards Van Dyke died, in the prime of 
life; and the king, who heaped favours 
upon him, fell beneath the axe of 
Cromwell, Sic transit gloria mundi. 
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If M. Roqueplan had put less paint 
on his picture, it might have been 
worth, to a prince, 1000/. As it is, 
some honest bourgeois will purchase it 
for 400/. At that price, it is really not 
dear. ‘ But why does not the govern- 
ment, or, at any rate, the civil list, 
purchase this picture?” asks many an 
observer. The answer is, “‘ Because it 
only buys copies,” not originals. | 
am not astonished that the public 
complain of being badly treated by 
the official purchasers of pictures for 
the national museums, since all worth 
having are bought by foreigners. The 
barons of France and Europe no longer 
take up arms against the new bastard 
royalty of this country, but content 
themselves with buying all the best 
pictures at all the sales in the kingdom. 
Marshal Soult had a collection worth 
possessing of Spanish pictures; but 
whilst the civil list was haggling for 
the price, a private individual stepped 
in and carried off the whole. The poor 
civil list congratulated itself on this 
disappointment, exclaiming, with a de- 
licious naiveté, “ Ie Musée Espagnol 
contient 400 tableaux de plus que 
cette collection.” So quantity was 


better than quality ; but the lovers of 


the fine arts were far from being satis- 
fied with the change. In Spain, M. 
Aguado carried off all the best pictures ; 
and those sold by M. Taylor to the 
civil list are of the second order. In 
like manner, at the sale of pictures at 
the Elysée Bourbon, the celebrated 
picture of the “ Treaty of Munster” 
was purchased by a private individual ; 
and the civil list consoled itself by ob- 
serving, “ that it had obtained an ex- 
cellent copy.” The original was by a 
Fleming, and that Fleming a Terburg! 
But what mattered this to these pro- 
tectors of the fine arts? The copy was 
made by Monsieur Nobody of the 
French school ; and so the blockheads 
said “ it was more national.” Such 
nationality is not to my taste; but 
it is the only nationality of the civil 
list. 

The President. Those words, “ civil 
list,” brother Artiste, remind me of how 
the civil list of the Restoration protected 
and encouraged the fine arts; and, with 
the permission of the club, I shall there- 
fore propose, as a toast, 


6 Old Times!” 


[ This toast was drunk with well- 
merited enthusiasm ; and Jour 
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Bu ut sang the following lines, 
written expressly Jor the occa- 
sion by Tuomas Moore, Esq. 
Member of the London Literary 
Fund :— 


“ Oh, for the kings of former times ! 
Oh, for the pomp that crown’d them ! 
When hearts and hands of freeborn men 
Were all the ramparts round them ; 
When, safe built on bosoms true, 

The throne was but the centre 

Round which Love a circle drew 

That treason durst not enter, 

Oh, for the kings who flourish’d then! 
Oh, for the pomp that crown’d them ! 
When hearts and hands of freeborn men 
Were all the ramparts round them.’ 


The President. Brother Statuaire, let 
us have the benefit of your opinion on 
some of the other leading pictures of 
the gallery. F 

Le Statuaire. Clement Boulanger is 
one of the kings of the exposition. He 
has an immense deal of ability. He has 
abandoned historical painting, and be- 
taken himself to the representation of 
active life. He has done more than 
this. Even his wife has been prevailed 
on to resign that branch of the art, so 
that their little son may not have a 
passion for Greek and Roman sages, 
generals, or conquerors. What an 
amusing picture is his “ Prodigal Son 
dissipating away his Patrimony!” 
There is a very pretty criticism of the 
architectural adornings of this curious 
tableau, which I have read lately, I 
forget where, but which I quote from 
memory :— 


“ Dans ce tableau devant lequel se 
presse la foule, il y a un escalier d’une 
poésie inimaginable; c’est une chose 
enchantée, on le monte en idée, afin de 
voir la mer Toscane, l’Arno, la campagne 
de Bocace, et de saluer de la voix ces 
belles et aériennes femmes qui sont au 
sommet. On voudrait y monter, dut-on 
ne plus redescendre ; il y a de si jolies 
femmes sous l’ombrelle, ]a haut, la haut. 
Et comme ceux qui sont au pied de cet 
escalier jouissent bien de la vie; ils sont 
jeunes, beaux, vigoureux ; ils ont pour 
eux la santé et la bonne chére ; ils sont 
nombreux ; voyez! quelle chaine de gens 
heureux ; au premier plan, on aime ; au 
second, on aime; au troisiéme, arrive 
une barque chargée de plaisirs! On boit 
cette eau, on foule ce gazon, on touche 
ces marbres, on effleure ces femmes, 
Qwils sont heureux! La peste ne doit 
pas étre loui. Ce tableau est ravissant. 
C'est le seul endroit de parés ot l'on 
trouye le soleil,” 
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The “ Prodigal Son” of M. Bou- 
langer must, however, be one of mo- 
dern date. His great pleasure seems 
to be to lie down on his back on a 
grass plat, exceedingly well mown, with 
his head on the lap of a lady about 
thirty-two years of age, who is pour- 
ing either curacoa or lavender water, 
jleur Worange or eau de Cologne, 
into his mouth, or on his forehead. | 
put the whole of this - objectively, 
because though one can scarcely be- 
lieve that the lady in question, how- 
ever méchante she might be, would 
venture to pour ardent cordials down 
the throat of any young man in such a 
position, yet the cruets, or bottles, in 
a liquor or cruet-stand, are so large, 
that one refuses to believe they can be 
filled with odours. And yet, why not? 
Doubtless, M. Boulanger wished to re- 
present the prodigality of even his 
scents; and has therefore served him 
up, on the grass plat or lawn, otto of 
roses in quart bottles —as he has kindly 
bestowed mistresses by the dozen. Just 
behind the Prodigal Son, who is enjoy- 
ing himself as aforesaid, reposes at full 
length, stretched out, not on his back, 
but on his stomach, full out on the 
lawn, another gentleman, who looks 
very much like Prodigal Son, No. 2. 
These attitudes shew the shape of the 
leg and the cut of the coat to perfec- 
tion ; but if we did not see a palace so 
near them, we should be tempted to 
mistake these two male specimens of 
prodigality for two tailor’s apprentices 
out for a holiday, spending in vin ordi- 
naire or mixed punch their last five-franc 
pieces. But this is impossible, for the 
scenery is quite eastern; and though 
the ladies wear very well-made black 
silk stockings, over pretty insteps, still 
the upper part of their dress indicates 
that they are residents in warmer coun- 
tries than either Paris, London, or St. 
Petersburg. Some of the ladies are 
running up and down stone steps, 
doubtless to fetch more odours from 
the palace, or to search for new fans 
with which to refresh the recumbent 
heroes of this most popular picture. 
There are two little dogs, indeed, 
introduced into the foreground in a 
most embarrassing manner. One won- 
ders how they came there. But, then, 
M. Boulanger teaches us great histo- 
rical facts by his colouring and sketches ; 
for, first of all, by these two dogs he 
teaches us that greyhounds and spaniels 
of King Charles’s breed were as much 
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in vogue in those days, and in those 
times too, as they are now. This is 
rather provoking, 1 admit, to dog- 
fanciers, one of whom threatens to set 
one of the bull species at M. Boulanger 
if ever he shall be so fortunate as to 
stumble upon him ; for it was thought, 
till now, that the King Charles's breed 
was not above two hundred years old 
at any rate. But, sixteen hundred years 
before then, the Prodigal Son had one 
most pure and perfect; and, in order 
that there may be no doubt on the sub- 
ject, the mouth is open and the palate 
is black. But this is not all. The 
artist has announced to us, secondly, 
that little dogs wore collars, with brass 
buckles and ornaments, in those days; 
for a prettier dog’s collar was never 
sold in the Haymarket, than is worn 
by the greyhound in this picture. There 
is also a third historical fact, which is 
demonstrated by the tableau of M. Bou- 
langer; and that is, that the new- 
fashioned painted flat wicker baskets, 
adorned with ribands and flowers, sold 
as nouveautés in the Palais Royal and 
the Passage des Panoramas, and the 
new-fashioned rosewood liquor-stands, 
with gold ornaments and cut-glass de- 
canters, were in great request in the 
year 38; so that we, who imagined 
that we had made some progress in 
* cut glassery,” are now simply re- 
producing the “ cristallerie” of the 
Holy Land. On the whole, we may 
learn one great lesson from this picture ; 
and that is, that in order to please the 
public taste nowadays, and get a good 
price for a picture, it is only necessary 
to be very absurd and very unnatural. 
Then, “ Down with the Davids, and 
up with the Boulangers!” M. Eugene 
Delacroix has produced a “ Medée,” 
furious. It is no antique Medée, with 
her fine forms worthy of the Greek 
statuary—no! the Medée of M. Eu- 
gene Delacroix is a strong, strapping 
woman, savage, foolish, who seizes 
convulsively with her left arm her two 
little children, whom certainly she will 
stifle if she holds them in that position 
many minutes. She thinks herself pur- 
sued. She takes to flight. . She has 
just entered a grotto, the projected roof 
of which throws a deplorable shade 
over her face ; and she has thus a sort 
of half mask over her countenance, 
which spoils the picture. Yet the 
picture is full of movement, of life, 
of force, and of expression. The 
“ Taking of Valenciennes, in 1677,” 
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painted by M. Alaux, by order of the 
civil list, is, perhaps, one of the best 
modern battle paintings in any coun- 
try. This is the more extraordinary, 
as M. Alaux was also, from the nature 
of his studies, ill prepared to paint 
watlike scenery. But his execution is 
vigorous and conscientious — his co- 
louring, brilliant ; and the whole com- 
position has the merit of being at once 
wisely conceived and livelily executed. 
M. Alaux has made great progress in 
five or six years; and his occasional 
disappointments have not discouraged 
him. The “Golden Age” of M. Regis 
is the most naked, indecent, and stupid 
picture in all the exposition. If, in the 
golden age of M. Regis, all the men 
were as ill-formed, and the women as 
monotonous as he has represented them 
— if nature then looked as insipid as it 
does in M. Regis’s picture, and the 
grass was of the colour of cooked spi- 
nach —if the dances were as grotesque 
in reality as he has made them —if, in 
chilly weather (for the picture looks as 
cold as March), the ladies and gentle- 
men of that age were obliged to paddle 
or jump about in cold water, as they 
are doing here —actually obliged to 
dance by twos and threes in the lake, 
in order to keep themselves warm —if 
a “ catchutcha,” au naturel, was then 
innocent and pretty, as danced in M. 
Regis’s picture,— then all I can say is, 
that, in the Golden Age, it is a great 
pity there was no prefect of police or 
municipal guards, to call to the recol- 
lection of the then grisettes and stu- 
dents that decency is a virtue, and that 
public taste should never be nasty. 
In plain terms, our iron age looks so 
much better than the golden age of 
M. Regis, that we are tempted to 
hope that we may at least not be 
quite so unfortunate as to have 
another golden one in our life-time. 
Winterhalter has a delightful cabinet 
picture, representing a young girl sit- 
ting down with her legs under her, 
dressed in white and sky blue, and ex- 
posed to an evident burning sun in 
open air. It is called “‘ Une jeune 
fille de l’Arricia.” The girl is one of 
the prettiest things I ever saw in my 
life ; but it is a great pity that the sun 


is perpendicular,—for the lower part of 


her face is so obscured, that it only re- 
ceives the reflection of the light from 
the ground on her charming dress. 
The “ Last Moments of Rembrandt,” 
by Dehaussy, is a well-painted picture ; 
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put I doubt much whether the moral 
effect would be a good one. When 
Rembrandt died, more gold was found 
in his house than in the whole town. 
His cellar was full of large barrels, 
filled with the ducats of Holland, the 
florins of Germany, the doubloons of 
Spain, and the Louis of France. See- 
ing his last hour approach, he wished 
(poor creature !) once more to enjoy the 
pleasure of looking at his wealth, and 
he was conveyed to the cellar, there to 
see his gold. M. Dehaussy has altered 
this sad fact in the history of Rem- 
brandt, and has placed him on his bed, 
with one of his daughters shewing him 
the contents of only one of the barrels. 
That Rembrandt was a miser is true ; 
but he was a great artist—a man of 
prodigious genius. Will the sight of 
this death-scene render the French less 
in love with gold? I doubt it much. 
Will it not rather encourage the senti- 
ment ofavarice ; and in the example of 
Rembrandt, will not this money-wor- 
shipping people find an apology for 
their inordinate attachment to filthy 
lucre? The picture, as a picture, is 
far from bad; but the subject is not 
well chosen, nor is it faithfully, z.e., 
historically, delineated. M. Steuben, 
and two or three others I could name, 
have taken a vast liking -in their pic- 
tures, even in their more grave and 
sober paintings, to the introduction of 
young girls in white frocks, with rose- 
coloured ribands, and arms of the same 
colour. The consumption of these 
young creatures has been so great of 
late, that hardly any can be left to be 
drawn. Every Parisian mother who 
now has a young daughter with a white 
frock and red ribands, and who knows 
an artist, entreatshim to paint her daugh- 
ter, and thus expose her in the annual 
exposition. Asto the Portraits, they are 
so numerous, that it is downright im- 
possible to notice them. The family of 
the B's is, as usual, verycommon. There 
are about five hundred Mr. Mrs. and 
Miss B’s. Lam sorry to say we are now 
getting very fond of family pictures ; 
and there are the ugliest sets of fathers, 
mothers, and children I ever saw in 
the whole course of my life. Oh, how 
terrible it is to see grocers, bakers, and 
butchers sitting to have their pictures 
taken; with Mrs. Epicier, and all the 
young Epiciers; Mrs. Boulanger, and 
all the young Boulangers; Mrs. Bou- 
din, and all the young Boudins — for 
which read young calves, not young 
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lambs. Mais, gue voules-vous? This 
is the taste of the public. 

All the Members expressed their ap- 
probation of these criticisms of Le 
Statuaire, and drank his health in a 
bottle of the best lafitte I ever recollect 
to have tasted, even at “ our Club.” 





LITERAL TRANSLATIONS. 


MADAME JOBERT, AND MONSIEUR DE 
LAMARTINE, 


The President. Brother Badin, as we 
all know your propensity for joking 
and merriment, we need not be told 
who has placed on the table of “ our 
Club” that mirth-inspiring book, “ the 
literal translation into English of the 
Jocelyn of De Lamartine, by Madame 
F,. H. Jobert.” We owe you many 
thanks for your discovery of this pre- 
cious morceau of 448 octavo pages, 
published by that quack of quacks, the 
re-publisher of the Edinburgh Review, 
Mister Baudry, of the Rue du Coq, 
Saint Honoré. 

Badin. Your guess, sir, is not a bad 
one. I acknowledge myself to be the 
culprit. 

President. Pray read the dedication 
to De Lamartine. 

(So Badin, who is no bad pronouncer 
of the English language, read as fol- 
lows : 

«* Accept the tribute I lay at thy feet, 

Great poet! nor self-love to me im- 

ute. 
Thine be all the glory! to thee ’tis meet. 

Of thy sublime ideas ’tis the fruit.’’) 


John Bull. If this be a specimen of 
the fruit, the tree must be a right bad 
one. 

Badin. Patience! patience! brother 
Bull; much better fun than this is in 
store for you. 

President. Pray, brother Badin, what 
is the excuse presented by this lady 
(who is an Englishwoman married to a 
Frenchman) for the libel which she has 
published in 448 pages on the poetry 
of her own country ! 

Badin. You shall hear, sir. She 
entitles her preface, “‘ A Word from the 
Translator.” She says, 


‘* Here is a translation of a novel 
species, but which I recommend to m 
countrymen as being peculiarly adapted, 
from its very great literality, to give an idea 
of the beautiful poem of M. de Lamartine, 
of which it is a very faithful copy... . 
Mine is not English verse ; itis French 








poetry in an English dress. My transla- 
tion is so faithful, that I wish I could 
publish it with the text opposite” [John 
Bull. Who prevented her?]; ‘ and I 
think I should render an essential service 
to the young students of the two lan- 
guages in making of Jocelyn a classical 
work. For myself, I have 
no ambition ; but if, in reading my trans- 
lation, my countrymen say, ‘ The original 
must be a beautiful poem,’ my fondest 
wishes will be fulfilled.” 


John Bull. Then, hang me, Mrs. 
Frances Henrietta Jobert, of Caen, in 
Normandy, if your “ fondest” wishes 
will be gratified. 

President. This specimen of Madame 
Jobert’s prose is not much in her fa- 
vour; but let us now, brother Badin, 
have some citations of her poetry. 

Badin. I am embarrassed to choose. 
The fun is so great, the sport is so 
sportive, that it reminds me of four 
lines I once read, when in London, as 
the first four lines of a poem of some 
sixty pages, written by an ignorant 
ranter, as a sort of “ confessions of his 


life.” I know the epic poem opened 
as follows : 


*« Karly taught the Lord to fear, 
Though I was born in Warwickshire ; 
Early kick’d against the pricks, 

Born seventeen hundred and sixty-six.” 

All the Members. C’est trop fort ! 
c’est trop fort! 

Badin. No, no; it is no invention of 
mine. I[ read those four lines as the 
opening lines ofa long poem published 
by a “ranter,” at the end of the last, 
or the beginning of this century ; and 
the book is still to be purchased in 
London. 

The President. 
Madame Jobert. 

Badin. Well, sir, I will begin. The 
following is a specimen of her papistal 
piety, and of her Roman Catholic ve- 
neration of holy water. The transla- 
tion is quite literal, she says. If so, 
no wouder she should have for her 
“fondest” wish that the “ original” 
might be called a “ beautiful poem Y”’ 


But, go on with 


** Near the bedside, the church’s best 
rite to fulfil, 

A sprig of dry box in holy water dipped 
still; 

With respect from the branch the blest 
drops thrice I toss, 

Tracing over the body the sign of the 
cross. 
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The hands and the feet* I embrace ; on 
the visage 

Immortality traced already its passage. 

And, thenceforth, on the brow, where 
that sign I respect, 

My eye haileth with rev’rence one of 
God’s elect.” 


Cancan. C’est possible! Mais, vrai- 
ment, the joke of the passage of im- 
mortality on the visage of the old 
curate is about as good a joke as I ever 
recollect in my life. I did once hear 
a Roman Catholic curate talk of the 
“ immortality of the present life.” This 
was on a par with Mistress Jobert. 

Badin. Now for another specimen. 
This shall be of the terrific and awful. 
It is a distich after a visit to the grave 
of the curate : 


“JT ended—at ey’ning through the desert 
his bell 


In mid air with its moaning wept forth a 
sad knell ; 

While adding to the sound his funereal 
bark, 


His dog, calling his master, howl’d long 
in the dark.” 


Tiere are some beautiful similes. The 
ex-curate’s bell moaned and wept in 
“ mid air” all night long inthe desert a 
sad knell; whilst the dog called his 
master in the dark, and made a most 
tremendous funereal bark. This curate 
must have been a strange sort of fellow, 
to have had a huge weeping bell in a 
desert. There were there neither souls 
nor bodies to cure; and yet Mistress 
Jobert tells us that there was “ a very 
respectable churchyard.” 

Cancan. Come, brother Badin, give 
us another specimen of this lady’s 
powers for making literal translations. 

Badin. Take the following strange 
description of village morals and man- 
ners. The day chosen is the morning 
ofa féte day. The bells ring early on 
this day ; and there 


‘* Through the hamlet the maids at the 
glad burden rise, 

All half-opening their windows, and 
rubbing their eyes. 

Now the stairs they descend all barefoot, 
and half-dress’d, 

In these transparent folds which our 
statues invest, 

And pluck down in the garden or hedge 
of quickset, 

The carnation, or lilac, with dew drip- 
ping wet ; 


* Ona country curate. 
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While the drops from these flowers o’er 
their bosoms which stray, 

Like pearls rolled all about that have 
slipped from a thread. 

You might see light straw hats ev’ry way 
glide in haste 

[A monstrous droll sight, by the by, 
cried Proverbe], 

And long corslets of purple confined at 
the waist.” 


Cancan. This is the ladies making 
their toilettes in public, at any rate, 
and is much more natural than mo- 
dest. Dear Madame Jobert must 
surely belong to ‘ the free and easy 
club” at Caen. 

Badin. Now for a specimen of ar- 
rant nonsense,—the pretended literal 
translation of Jocelyn’s diary of May 
26, 1786. If Jocelyn had written 
such stuff himself, or De Lamartine 
for him, they would have well merited 
a madhouse : 


“‘ Seven days she has wept, as upon the 
mountain 

The daughter of Jephtha, when followed 
by her train, 

Ofthe Lord, who was wroth, a few nights 
humbly pray’d, 

O’er her youth and virginity some tears 
to shed ; 

‘hen, as a tender lamb its food seeks 
without strife, 

Of herself came to offer her throat to the 
knife !” 


Cancan. Very complimentary to her 
intended ! and a very amiable descrip- 
tion of the day before marriage. 

Badin. Now hear the narration of 
Jocelyn’s joy, as given by Mrs. Jobert, 
when the marriage of his sister was 
over : 


“ God hath given my reward, yesterday 
was the date 

When the Lord blessed innocence, and 
made love elate. 

Of my sister and Ernest, that day most 
sacred, 

In God’s hand of their destinies mingled 
the thread.” 


Their new married home is described 
as follows : 
“* Now behold they're in peace, each by 
other possessed ! 
What a halo of happiness shines round 
their nest.” 


Thus the damb whose “throat” was 
cut the night before was the day after 
living in the nest with Ernest, as 
“snug as a bug in a rug;” but, withal, 
a halo of happiness shining round 
them ! 
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All the Members. Ha, ha, ba! it is 
really too bad, however, not only to 
parody Jocelyn, but to murder the 
English language so bloodily. 

Badin. But I must not give you 
more than two more citations, or I shall 
intrude on the time to be bestowed on 
other subjects. 

All the Members. Go on, go on. 
(So brother Badin obeyed.) 

Badin. The following is the account 
of the commencement of a difficult 
pedestrian excursion : 


“« We set out, and we place our audacious 
footing 
Where the mountain hunter his eye dares 
not to fling 
Round the threads of ivy our cramped 
fingers are thrown, 
On the hairs of the plants and angles of 
the stone ; 
Of the faltering rock which beneath our 
steps flies, 
The noise roaring and deep foam below 
scarce can rise, 
The waters of the glacier, whose spray 
high is shed 
With their wind, like the cold of a sword 
strike our head.” 


Ali the Members here broke out into 
such a tumultuous fit of laughter, that 
it was impossible for Badin to proceed 
for some minutes. 

Badin. I confess, mes fréres, I am 
not surprised at your mirth. “The 
mountain hunter, not daring to fling 
his eye;” “ the noise of a glacier! not 
able to rise!” “ the waters of the 
glacier shedding high its spray!” and 
wind being compared to “ the cold ofa 
sword !” are enough to make even 
Lord John Russell Jaugh, and Lord 
Brougham look jovial. 

The President. One more spe- 
cimen, brother Badin; and then we 
must proceed to our next subject of 
discussion. 

Badin. Well, M. President, it shall 
be one of the “ pathos burlesque,” or 
“ bathos.” We may call it “ Reflections 
on having visited a lady fair in a sus- 
picious sort of hotel, in a certain dark 
alley in the slums of Paris,” 


« Fatal night, ever since she my eye- 
sight did meet, 

And that I know the name, and hotel, 
and street ; 

Every time I go out, instinct guideth my 
step 

Towards the bourn of that heaven I dare 
not o’erleap, 
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But where, by night hidden, I listen at 
the door, 

That some voice of the earth, or of hea- 
ven pass o’er, 

As Adam, when exiled from the garden 
of God, 

To the voice of his bliss listened as far 
as he trod. 

This night, like yesterday, I slid there 
in the shade ; 

Some clouds in the sky the hotel more 
sombre made, 

And the rain the pavement washing as 
fast it flows, 

Of my steps in the street stifled all the 
echoes. 

My feet in the kennel, my brow ’neath 
the gutter : 

At edge ofa stone bench I sat in the 
corner ! 

With my elbow on the bower in granite 
leaning, 

And concealed in the shade as if I were 
begging.” 


Cancan. A most infernal position, 
truly ! Rain, clouds, gutters, kennels, 
granite benches, dark night, sombre 
hotel ; and, after all, to see nothing, 
hear nothing, and do nothing! Mrs. 
Jobert has, certainly, in the course of 
her life, had the misfortune to pass one 
such evening, or she could not describe 
it in such glowing language. 

The President. But what is this that 
I see on the title-page? The name of 
Edward Moxon, Dover Street !/ ! 

John Bull. What! my poor friend, 
Moxon, the publisher, the joint pub- 
lisher, of such stuff as this! Impos- 
sible! 

The President. Not impossible, my 
dear John Bull, I assure you (so, hand- 
ing over the volume to John Bull, he 
requested him to read it). 

John Bull. Yea, verily, the title- 
page is as follows: 


* JOcELYN, 
An Episode. 
Journal found at the house of a village 
curé, 
Translated from the French 


of 
Alphonse de Lamartine, 


Madame FP H. Jobert. 
Paris : 
Baudry, Rue du Coq, Saint Honoré. 
London : 
Edward Moxon, Dover Street. 
1837.” 


All the Members. No doubt Moxon’s 
name has been placed without his con- 
sent. Let the secretary write to him. 
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The President. 1 think, gentlemen, 
we are bound to drink to the health of 
“ Mrs. Jobert, and all the blue-stock- 
ings.” And the toast was drunk accord- 


ingly. 


NEMROD; 


OU L’AMATEUR DES CHEVAUX DE COURSEs, 
ETC. 


PAR CHARLES JAMES APPERLEY. 


President. Brother Scandale,as mem- 
ber of the Jockeys’ Club of Paris, as no 
mean sportsman yourself, and as author 
of some good essays on horses and 
equitation, I believe we must look to 
you for some account of the “ Nemrod” 
by Mr. Apperley. 

Scandale, With all my heart, sir, I 
had the pleasure of meeting the author 
not long since, at the Prince of Mos- 
kowa’s, who is entitled (notwithstand- 
ing his somewhat too liberal notions) 
to our thanks, for the attention he 
gives to the improvement of the breed 
of horses in France. Mr. Apperley, 
or “ Nemrod,” as he is now called 
in our salons, has a perfect know- 
ledge of the subject on which he 
writes ; at the same time that he as- 
sures us Frenchmen, and our neigh- 
bours, the Belgians, that both we and 
they are sadly ignorant of the science 
of breeding and rearing horses. 

Orator. The horse, says Buffon, in 
a domestic state, is a bold and fiery 
animal ; equally intrepid as his master, 
he faces danger and death with ardour 
and magnanimity. He delights in the 
noise and tumult of arms, and seems to 
feel the glory of victory. 


“« The fiery courser, when he hears from 
far 

The sprightly trumpets, and the shouts 
of war, 

Pricks up his ears, and, trembling with 
delight, 

Shifts place, and paws, and hopes the 
promised fight.” 


He exults, also, in the chase. Thom- 
son says truly, 


“« The hunter horse, unquelled by toil, 
Ardently rushes to the rapid chase.” 


His eyes sparkle with emulation in the 
course. 


“ The impatient courser pants in ev’ry 
vein, 

And, pawing, seems to beat the distant 
plain ; 
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Hills, vales, aud floods, appear already proached him. When Alexander 
crossed, wanted to ride him, he would kneel 

And “re —— a thousand steps are —_ down to facilitate his mounting. Butler 
ost. 


But, though bold and intrepid, he is 
docile and tractable ; he knows how to 
govern and check the natural vivacity 
and fire of his temper. He not only 
yields to the hand, but seems to con- 
sult the inclination of his rider. Con- 
stantly obedient to the impressions he 
receives, his motions are entirely regu- 
lated by the will of his master. 


“ Of all the prone creation, none dis- 


play 
A friendlier sense of man’s superior 
sway.” 
All the Members. Bravo, bravo ! 


brother Orator. It is a just tribute of 
respect to a noble and generous animal. 

John Bull. Miss Williams, in her 
book on Switzerland, has said, that no- 
thing is more pleasing than to observe, 
through Switzerland, the care, and even 
tenderness, which is shewn to the ani- 
mal creation ; while in France they 
feel the primary curse of labour in- 
flicted in all its severity. Sunday and 
Decadi alike the loaded horse drags on 
his heavy burden — alike the merciless 
lash for ever resounds along the streets. 

Fact. This is deplorably true; and 
so true is it, that we have even the 
common proverb at Paris, “ that paris 
is a Paradise for women, but a hell for 
horses.” 

Politique. There was a by no means 
bad discussion lately in the Chamber 
of Peers, on the “ Wagon-law,” as to 
the power, treatment, force, and usage 
of horses. It was demonstrated that, 
not only at Paris, but in the provinces, 
horses have a great deal too mach 
weight imposed on them to draw and 
to carry; and until this barbarous, 
selfish, cruel system shall be abolished, 
I fear Mr. Apperley will not be able to 
effect much for the improvement of the 
general breed of that valuable animal. 
We want in France another Dick 
Martin!!! 

Lexicon. How different was the con- 
duct of the ancients towards their 
horses. Alexander of Macedon had a 
favourite Thessalian war-horse, named 
Bucephalus, because his head was like 
that ofan ox. When he was saddled 
and equipped for battle, he would 
suffer no person to back him but his 
master; and it would not have been 
safe for any other person to have ap- 
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alludes to this in his Hudibras when 
he says, 


‘* Bucephalus would kneel and stoop 
(Some write) to take his rider up.” 


Some historians say, that this generous 
animal expired in consequence of ex- 
traordinary exertions to save his mas- 
ter, in the battle with Porus; others 
affirm that he died at the age of 30, 
quite worn out. However this may be, 
all are agreed that Alexander bewailed 
his death bitterly, believing that he had 
lost in Bucephalus a most faithful and 
affectionate friend; and afterwards 
built a city — some say, a fortress—on 
the very spot where he was buried, 
near the Hydaspes, a branch of the 
Ganges, and denominated it Buce- 
phalia, in honour of him. Bucephalus 
was originally taken from Thessaly to 
Macedon, and boughit for 13 talents, or 
47,000 francs. The horse which Peter 
the Great rode at the famous battle of 
Pultowa, in Russia, in 1709, is stuffed 
and deposited in the Cabinet of Natural 
History at St. Petersburg. [twas an ani- 
mal of moderate size, and of the Persian 
breed. Caligula had a horse which he 
called Incitatus. Ue clothed him in 
purple, and fed him with gilt oats out 
of an ivory manger. But here his 
respect did not cease. le ordered 
that he should be paid the same re- 
spect that was shewn to the first person 
in the state; and, to insult the people 
still more, he made him a consul, or 
chief magistrate. 

John Bull. Hence the lines from 
Salmagundi. 


‘* Caligula a consul made his steed ; 

What though the beast could neither 
write nor read, 

Yet he could talents negative display, 

And silence opposition with a neigh.” 


Politique. And the people of Rome 
were not very much shocked by the 
circumstance alluded to by brother 
Fact. They had been prepared for it 
by gradations of corruption, which in- 
sensibly led them to such a pitch of de- 
generacy, that they no longer resembled 
in any respect the same Romans in the 
free and virtuous ages which had pre- 
ceded. The dignity was, indeed, as 
properly conferred on the beast as the 
imperial diadem upon his master. 

Fact. Our Count de Ferritres Sauve- 
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baelef says of the Arabian horses, that 
they have few faults, and no vices. 
A child may mount them; and if by 
any accident he should fall, the animal 
will stop to take him on his back 
again. Their mares, with which they 
never part but with pain, and from the 
most pressing necessity, are not to be 
purchased but at an immense price. 
Some of these creatures will fetch two 
thousand guineas ; but the price of the 
most beautiful Arabian stallion does 
not exceed three hundred or four hun- 
dred guineas. Dela Roque, Maillett, 
and other writers, greatly prefer the 
Arabian mares to all others, on account 
of their greater silence, gentleness, and 
ability to bear fatigue, hunger, and 
thirst. An Emir of Mount Carmel 
had a mare which carried him three 
days and nights together without eating 
or drinking. The Arabs love their 
horses with the most devoted affection, 
and weep over their dead bodies as 
over those of their dearest friends. 
Orator. It is recorded of the cele- 
brated Howard, that his old horses re- 
mained, after they were incapable of 
labour, the happy pensioners on his 
bounty for the rest oftheir lives. These 
faithful creatures enjoyed themselves 
in perfect freedom from toil, and in 
full supply of all that old age requires, 
— several fields being appropriated for 
that purpose. Each ofthese fields had 
a comfortable shed, to which the in- 
habitants could resort in the hard wea- 
ther, and were sure of finding the ri- 
gours of the season softened by a well- 
furnished crib of the best hay, and a 
manger either of bran or of corn, 
ground, or some other nourishing food. 
Our Hotel des Invalides is not better 
accommodated. The late Sir Richard 
Hill was a second Howard ; providing 
for his wayworn and infirm steeds a 
warm shed and a rich pasture, in which 
he gave them the repose that age, mis- 
fortune, and honest servitude deserve, 
on the purest principles of compassion. 
So Jonas Hanway had all his super- 
annuated horses made pensioners for 
life on their master’s bounty. He had 
more than twenty in a field for this 
purpose, all of which knew, and would 
follow him,—even the blind ones be- 
ing able to distinguish and thank him. 
President. I would go almost any 
length with you, mes fréres, in your be- 
nevolent desires for the protection and 
comfort of aged and worn-out horses ; 
but, after all, this will no¢ improve their 
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breed; and it is to this subject that 
“ Nemrod” has directed the attention 
of the French public. We must all 
now wish to know if he has done so 
successfully ? 

Scandale. The work, sir, is a prac- 
tical work——a well-written work—a 
clear and intelligible work,—and, if 
carried into practical operation, must 
greatly tend to the amelioration of our 
French race. It treats of the choice of 
the primitive race—of the purchase of 
stallions and mares—of their temper— 
of the Arabian and Eastern horses —of 
the make and shape of horses—of their 
wind —of the colour of a horse of pure 
race—of the purchase of a race-horse— 
how to establish a haras — how to rear 
colts in enclosed meadows—on the 
castration of foals —on the food, water, 
&e., ofhorses—on the art of riding a 
race-horse,— with concluding observ- 
ations, and notes of corresponding 
value. The work is ornamented with 
plates and vignettes, at once suitable 
and beautifully executed. 

The President proposed that the 
thanks of“ our Club” should be trans- 
mitted to Mr, Apperley, for his valu- 
able work (and the suggestion was 
adopted with unanimity and delight). 

Fact. The horse, sir, is indigenous 
in Tartary, and there they have the 
finest breeds, and treat them as parts of 
the family. George III., of blessed me- 
mory, used to travel at the rate of 14 to 
15 miles an hour, and the Duke of 
York at that of 16 miles. Eclipse ran a 
four-mile heat in eight minutes, carry- 
ing twelve stone, and requiring neither 
whip nor spur, beating with ease every 
horse against which he was ever 
matched. He died in 1789, at the 
age of twenty-five years. Childers ran 
4 miles in 6 minutes and 48 seconds, 
or at the rate of 35! miles an hour, 
carrying 9 st. and 2 lbs. English. An 
American horse, in 1829, trotted in 
harness, in 10 hours and 7 minutes, 
100 miles, near Staines, in England. 
The driverand vehicle weighed 248 lbs. 
English. In a race near St. Peters- 
burg, of 71 versts, or 47 English 
miles, between two English hunters 
and two picked Cossack horses from 
the Don and Ural, the English beat 
the Cossacks decisively, performing 
the course in 168 minutes. In Eng- 
land, the present number of race-horses 
is nearly 1000 ; in France, there are not 
200. In five years, we have imported 
from England upwards of 85,000 horses. 
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President. Come, brother Proverbe, 
as these facts, though important, are 
somewhat dry, pray enliven us a little 
with your “ horse proverbs.” 

Proverbe. “ Horse,” sir! Why, does 
not the word cheval remind us of a 
million of them? Do we not say of a 
man who makes a bad bargain (as the 
Duke of Orleans did, for example, 
when he changed the comforts and 
happiness, respect and love of Neuilly 
for the crown of France) that he has, 


“ Changer son cheval borgne contre un 
aveugle?”’ 


And do we not say, when we receive a 
present that we hardly think worth ac- 
cepting, but which, still, we are too 
polite to reject, 


“A cheval donné on ne regarde point la 
bouche ?” 


There is a similar proverb in Italian, 
and in Spanish : 


“A caval donato non si guarda nella 
bocca.” 


As in English, also: 
‘* Never look a gift-horse in the mouth.”’ 


And do we not say, when we perceive 
the affairs of a house, or of a manufac- 
tory, left too much to servants to 
manage, 


“ L’ceil du maitre engraisse le cheval ?” 


And do we not say ofa poor devil of a 
fellow who has plenty of wit, but little 
of money, that he has 


‘** Ni cheval, ni mule?” 


And do we not say of a young, extrava- 
gant, libertine sort of a fellow, that he 
is 
“ Un cheval échappé ?” 

And do we not say of a man who is in 
no enviable position with his creditors, 
who is ill off in his affairs, and who is 
decayed in his fortune, that he is 


«* Mal a cheval !”’ 


And do we not say, when we intend to 
shew an ignorant and impertinent up- 
start like Adolphe Thiers, that he is as 
ignorant as his horse, that we will 

“ Faire voir que son cheval n’est qu'une 

bete ?” 

And do we not say, when we suffer 
from small inconveniences and dis- 
agreeable things with patience, because 


we know that we can get rid of them 
when we desire, 
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“Tl est aisé d’aller 4 pied, quand on tient 
son cheval par la bride 2” 


And do we not say ofa man, who, like 
Camille Montalivet, gets into a great 
passion about very small matters, 


‘*Cet homme monte sur ses grands 
chevaux ?” 


And do we not say of a brave and gal- 
lant fellow, such as him who headed 
the royal guards in 1830, and led them 
against the canaille, 


‘** Tl est bon cheval de trompette, il ne 
s’étonne pas du bruit ?” 


And do we not say of a real out-and- 
out orator, like Berryer, who says 
boldly and plainly that white is white, 
and black black, in the revolutionary 
chamber, that 


‘« Tl parle a cheval ?” 


And do we not say of such a fellow as 
Fulchiron, or of such an animal as the 
present minister of war, that he is 


‘Un cheval de carrosse—un cheval de 
bat, un gros, un franc cheval ?” 


And do we not say of a poor creature 
worked to death, as is Molé, by the 
palace, the court, the chambers, and the 
commissions, 


* Il n’est si bon cheval qui n’en devint 
rosse ?” 


And do we not say, when a man trou- 
bles himself about the little acts of 
malice or unkindness of a woman, 


“Un coup de pied de jument ne fait 
point de mal au cheval ?” 


And do we not say ofa clumsy, awk- 
ward fellow, like Spring Rice at the 
Treasury, that he is one who 


‘“« Brider son cheval par la queue ?” 


And, finally, do we not say, by way of 
reproach to those who, like some of the 
turncoat royalists of 1830, now that 
they perceive how badly the present 
order of things works, would return to 
first and sound principles, 

“ Tl est bien temps de firmer ]’écurie 

quand les chevaux se sont enfuis?” 


All the Members. C’est admirable! 
c’est admirable ! (and brother Proverbe 
was applauded for several minutes). 

The President. Now for a para- 
phrase of that immortal description of 
the war-horse given in the book of Job, 
the finest of any age or of any country. 

John Bull, Take the paraphrase of 
our Young. 
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All the Members. Certainly, cer- 
tainly ! 
John Bull.— 


« Survey the warlike horse ; didst thou 
invest 

With thunder his robust distended chest, 

No sense of fear his dauntless soul allays : 

*Tis dreadful to behold his nostrils blaze ; 

To paw the vale he proudly takes de- 
light, 

And triumphs in the fulness ofhis might ; 

High rais’d he snufts the battle from afar, 

And burns to plunge amid the raging 
war ; 

And mocks at death, and throws his foam 
around, 

And in a storm of fury shakes the ground, 

How does his firm, his rising heart ad- 
vance, 

Fall as the brandish’d sword and shaken 
lance ; 

While his fix’d eyeballs meet the daz- 
zling shield, 

Gaze, and return the lightning of the 
field ! 

He sinks the sense of pain in generous 
pride, 

Nor feels the shaft that trembles in his 
side, 

But neighs to the shrill trumpet’s dread- 
ful blast 

Till death ; and when he groans, he 
groans his last.” 


All the Members. It is magnificent 
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—superb, The paraphrase in this 
case 1s even worthy of the original. 

Badin. Before the clock strikes, sir, 
I have a toast to propose. It will 
comprise the horse, humanity to ani- 
mals, and success to Mr. Apperley: 
my toast is this,— 

“ To the Memory of Dick Martin!!!” 


All the Members. Tres bien! tres 
bien! (And at the precise moment that 
the clock gave warning for twelve, 
Dick Martin’s ghost appeared with a 
horsewhip in one hand, a bottle of the 
very best Irish whisky in the other, 
and the bill against cruelty to animals 
hanging out of the bosom of his wind- 
ing sheet. What a dénotment/ Ile 
advanced to the table, drank a glass of 
“ Clos Vougeot,” smacked his lips, and 
away he went). 

All the Members. Good night, Dick 
Martin! good night! (But Dick made 
no reply. He left, however, a copy of 
“ the bill” behind him; and we mean 
to recommend the Society for Christian 
Morals to bring in, next session, a 
projet de loi against the daily murder 
of French horses.) 

Tur Crock strikes TWELVE. 

Badin. We take no note of time but 
by its loss. 

[ Exeunt omnes. 
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A TALE OF THE HEPTARCHY. 


Tut banquet-hall of the palace of 
Winchester was carpeted with the 
freshest rushes: a table of oak, in 
whose construction the half of a forest 
seemed to have been expended, occu- 
pied nearly the whole length of the 
apartment; and along its rudely carved 
and ornamented sides were seated the 
ealdormen and thanes of the kingdom 
of Wessex. It was the hour of noon ; 
and the repast, which had just been 
finished, was succeeded by that co- 
pious debauch which formed the inva- 
riable sequel of an Anglo-Saxon public 
meal. 

The strange medley of regal splen- 
dour and squalid discomfort, which 
such a meeting exhibited, can scarcely 
be conceived by a modern imagination. 
The walls of the palace, chiefly com- 
posed of mud, erected upon a frame- 
work of timber, gave access to sun 
and wind through a thousand chinks ; 
while the rich tapestry, that flaunted 
and danced in every breeze, treasured 
up the dust of the streets which it re- 
ceived through the apertures, only to 
refund it upon the heads of the guests 
who sat beneath. The nobles were 
clad in their gayest attire, betraying 
the emulative workmanship of their 
respective daughters and sisters — for 
spinster was then a word of meaning ; 
and each upon his arms wore golden 
bracelets, the very mention of whose 
weight would summon drops of per- 
spiration from the brows of a modern 
exquisite. The hilts of their swords 
and daggers, which they laid not aside 
even in the gayest moments of festivity, 
were also of the same costly material. 
“ Was-hael! drink-hael!” formed the 
burden of the conversation ; while ca- 
pacious horns, tipped with gold, and 
occasionally set with jewels, were 
emptied with a rapidity at which even 
a Thames Street carman of the nine- 
teenth century would have stood aghast. 
And still, as each noble pledged his 
friend, the dagger of the latter was held 
over him who quafied, to signify that 
he would be defended from treachery 
in such an unguarded moment. Nor 
were the charms of minstrelsy found 
wanting to complete the grandeur of 
such a banquet. Ten harpers made 
the huge beams of the roof quiver, 
as they sang the praises of the mighty 
Cerdic, the founder of their kingdom ; 


and, in sooth, it needed such deep and 
well-tried voices, raised to their utmost 
power, to be heard through the clash 
of goblets, the din of health-drinking, 
and occasionally the fierce debates of 
the guests, whom the mighty ale, and 
metheglin, and wine, had kindled, to 
the renovation of ancient feuds, or the 
commencement of new. 

At the head of the table, and raised 
above the rest, sat one whose kingly 
presence would have indicated his pre- 
eminence, even though he had sat lower 
at the board, and been obscured by a 
more humble attire. This was Cyne- 
wulf, the king of the fair realm of 
Wessex, and liege-lord of these noble 
revellers. Though his light-brown hair 
was already sprinkled with gray, as it 
almost hid, with its clustering profusion, 
the golden circle of royalty that sparkled 
on his brow ; and though that large and 
noble brow was already touched with 
the tokens of advancing age, still his 
countenance was such that a fair lady 
might have regarded it with love, 
though unconscious that it was the face 
of a king. Tis stately form, still un- 
bent by years, and his breadth of 
shoulders, would have made a younger 
antagonist quail in the field of combate 
The autumn of his life had come; but 
the sun which shone upon it was still 
warm and beautiful, as it looked down 
upon the harvest of his noble deeds. 
His thoughts seemed to have travelled 
far away from that scene of festivity 
and wassail. The cup stood half empty 
before him, as if he had forgotten to 
drain it; and, to the eye of a Saxon, 
such a prodigy appeared alarming. 
His elbow leaned upon the table; his 
forehead rested on his palm. Osric, 
the ealdorman, the faithful follower 
of his fortunes, and the companion of 
his victories over the remnant of the 
Britons, held an honoured seat nearest 
to his sovereign at the board, and 
watched his pensive abstraction. He 
thought the mood and the moment 
equally favourable to his loyal request. 

“ Oh, go not forth to-night, my lord,” 
he affectionately said, “ for the dogs 
how! mournfully without. Rest within 
the protection of your palace, for dan- 
gers are strewn in your path.” 

“‘ Danger haunts the palaces of this 
fair isle more frequently than the co- 
vert of brake and greenwood,” replied 
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the king, as he started from his reverie ; 
“and that, Osric, thou wottest right 
well. But wherefore hast thou uttered 
this craven-like bodement ?” 

“A surer voice than mine hath 
spoken it,” replied the other, his recent 
Christianity still largely leavened, like 
that of his brethren, with the former 
superstitions of the sons of Odin. “A 
raven croaked to me as I entered the 
hall; and whilst I wist not to whom 
the warning was addressed, another 
looked in at the window over-head, 
and fixed upon you his look of hateful 
malignity. These are the warnings of 
heaven, and their language may not be 
despised.” 

“ Had it been Cyneheard himself, 
that banished traitor, who looked in, 
we might then have understood and 
cared for the omen. But the eye ofa 
silly raven turns me not from my path.” 

The worthy noble shuddered —was 
not this blesphemy? Had the doc- 
trines of utter atheism been propounded, 
perhaps he would have been less vehe- 
mently commoved. While his asto- 
nished look wandered inquiringly over 
the person of his master, as if to be 
assured that it was really Cynewulf 
who had thus spoken, he suddenly 
started and turned pale. 

“Oh, see! my lord,” he cried, “a 
fresh confirmation of my fears: your 
left sandal is laced awry—the buckle 
is reversed; danger assuredly awaits 
you if you go beyond the threshold. If 
wend you must, at least let your pur- 
pose be delayed for a single day.” 

** Art thou Osric?” replied the king, 
reproachfully: “art thou that Osric, 
whom I have seen rushing upon the 
spears of the Britons, and the axes of 
the men of Mercia, as if they had been 
wands or bulrushes ?” 

“TI am the same Osric,” said the 
other proudly, “ who fears no earthly 
danger, and only trembles at the voice 
of heaven.” His kindled mood sub- 
sided in a moment; and, as if he had 
reserved his strongest dissuasive to the 
last, he thus rejoined: ** Hear me yet 
again, my beloved master. Yester-eve, 
I dreamed that the murdered Sigebyrcht 
was alive, and, in the guise of a monk, 
was chanting for the repose of a soul ; 
but methought the strain was like a song 
of triumph. A corpse was stretched 
out before him ; and at its head, with 
a grim look, stood his exiled brother, 
Cyneheard. His hand was bloody, as 
he raised the covering from the face of 
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the dead—and that face was thine! 
I started from sleep, and snatched my 
sword from the pillow. Is it not also 
rumoured that Cyneheard has returned 
to Wessex, and lurks, with a band of 
followers, among the shelters of the fo- 
rests? Too well we know the desperate 
spirit of the traitor; and that he will 
seize upon the throne of his brother, or 
perish in the effort.” 

“ These rumours of Cyneheard’s re- 
turn, Osric, have begot the vision that 
haunted you, and both are equally de- 
lusions. Think how needful my expe- 
dition must be, when even thy voice is 
unable to persuade my stay.” 

“ Then, at least, let me accompany 
your journey, and be your companion 
in peril, as I have often been. A band 
of my faithful husearles and knichts 
shall accompany me; and we shall 
sweep every traitor from your path.” 

“ My journey must be as secret as 
the midnight, Osric, in which I seek to 
conceal it. But,” he added, with a gay 
air, ** the morrow shall reveal it, and 
traitors shall behold in it their utter 
discomfiture. Let this for the pre- 
sent suffice thee, my faithful ealdor- 
man. 

He turned away as he spoke; and 
he was not sorry that an affray, at the 
bottom of the table, excused his dis- 
mission of the subject. Egfrid, a 
wealthy franklin, inspired by ale and 
litigation, was breaking the king’s peace, 
and the head of an old antagonist, with 
whom he had renewed a quarrel upon 
a debatable hyde of land that lay be- 
tween their respective properties. The 
aggrieved party was groping for the hilt 
of his weapon, which had by this time 
become double to his perplexed vision ; 
but, fortunately, his hand wandered 
wide of the mark. A roar and rush of 
their respective partisans succeeded ; 
while the silentiary, standing by the 
main piilar of the hall, smote lustily 
upon it with his rod, to command 
silence, but in vain. At last the com- 
batants, after a few wounds had been 
exchanged, were adroitly separated by 
the attendants, who were skilful in this 
regular branch of their duty, from con- 
tinual practice. It only remains to be 
added, on this affair, that on the next 
morning the two litigants resumed the 
discussion with their swords, and that 
Egfrid lost not only the hyde, but his 
life, in the contest ; while his more for- 
tunate competitor was obliged, in turn, 
to part with all his lands, that he might 
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be able to pay the wife and wear of the 
slain. 


It is now full time to withdraw our- 
selves from this banquet, to a cooler 
and more peaceful retreat. Exchange 
we, then, its sickening atmosphere, 
laden with the gross fumes of roasted 
swine and huge joints of beeves, the 
spilth of malt and the uproar of quarrel- 
some revelry, for the calm and elegant 
shelter of an English lady’s bower, 
towards the close of the eighth century. 
It is night: but the glorious moon is 
up; the stars are bright in the blue, 
cloudless sky ; and from Merton, that 
straggling village, where every dwell- 
ing seems eager to escape from its 
neighbour, whilst each has assumed an 
independent position of its own, no 
smoke ascends to tell that its inha- 
bitants are yet awake. Every sound 
is hushed, and every light extinguished, 
except from yonder single dwelling 
that stands alone at the extremity of 
the hamlet. ’Tis true that the hour as 
yet is early ; but no manufactories are 
there to grind the strength of its youth- 
ful population from morning till mid- 
night—no parties of pleasure, to en- 
croach upon the rising sun, and pollute 
his pure beams with the dull glare of 
their dying tapers. Even the merchant, 
who travels, with his life in the scale, 
from town to village and grange, from 
the ardent love of gain—even the 
lahman (lawyer), proud of his lately 
established office, and glorying in its 
honours and its fruits, has retired to 
rest at sunset ; and both soundly sleep, 
as if their occupations were void of 
care. The former dreams not of his 
pack-horses that must be laden before 
the dawn ; nor the latter of fees, in the 
form of sheep, and porkers, and jacks 
of ale, which wil! be tendered by those 
who require his countenance and clerk- 
ship. The simple inhabitants of the 
village assembled on the green at even- 
ing, and contended in games of skill 
and strength: and after a mighty sup- 
per, of which the material was nut- 
brown ale, poured from vessels of 
leather, and joints of flesh, which the 
daintiest female fingers did not scruple 
to rend into morsels, they stretched 
themselves, weary, yet happy, to re- 
pose; the wealthy upon straw, with a 
pillow of timber, and the poor upon 
the earthen floor, wherever it pleased 
them. And master and slave, old age 
and infancy, are alike mantled up in 
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that downy and blessed repose, which 
is so often courted in vain by the gay 
chambers and luxurious couches of their 
more sedentary descendants. 

And yet, so deep and desirable as is 
that repose, shall it be permitted to last 
till sunrise, unbroken? But who, in 
the fair isle, from Cair Guent to Bam- 
burgh, may hope, at such a period, 
for a luxury so unusual? That dark, 
brown wood, in the distance, whose 
outline is silvered by the moonbeams 
that cannot pierce its shades, received, 
at sunset, a lurking band, who, per- 
chance, only wait for the midnight hour 
to rush forth to the slaughter and the 
spoil. Hush! hark !—a shrill whistle 
is sounded — perhaps, it musters for 
their march. Ina few moments more, 
and Merton may be converted into an 
assaulted garrison ; while each sleeper, 
in an instant, must rush to the street, 
and combat with bill and buckler. But 
they are accustomed to an extremity at 
which their descendants tremble ; and 
they think scornfully of those recreant 
lands whose inhabitants can repose in 
peace. Even sleep seems to possess, 
in their eyes, a relish, which the peace- 
ful cannot know, because it is so ac- 
companied with danger, and purchased 
with such a price. 

One house only seems to contain 
wakeful inhabitants,—it is that dwell- 
ing at the extremity, which we have 
already noticed. It has an air ofsplen- 
dour superior to the rest; for though 
its walls are of mud, yet they are white- 
washed, and cornered with stone; and 
though the low roof is of thatch, yet it 
is shorn, and pared into an appearance 
of superior neatness. The windows 
(if mere apertures without glass or 
frame may be so called) are carefully 
covered with boards, yet not so ef- 
fectually as to prevent some tell-tale 
rays of light from streaming through 
them ; and from within, too, may be 
heard a sound of gentle conversation, 
intermingled, at times, with the soft 
tones of the harp, in accompaniment to 
a song of female tenderness. Ap- 
proach ; but let not a footstep be heard. 
It is the privacy of a king,—shall we, 
then, dare to invade it ? 

It is our privilege, and therefore we 
may ; it is in our power, and therefore 
we shall. ‘To us its bars are no impe- 
diment, and the peculiar air of mys- 
tery with which it is surrounded can 
be no concealment. We can glide 
alike through the barriers that hide 
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their inmates, and the hearts that court 
such obscurity ; and there laugh at the 
helplessness of the mere historian who 
is obliged to play the eavesdropper at 
the door. 

The royal Cynewulf was within, He 
half reclined upon a wooden bench, 
that rudely resembled a Grecian couch ; 
and it had been carefully arranged as 
an agreeable resting-place, with se- 
veral skins of wolves laid upon it, the 
shaggy texture of which, from skilful 
dressing, was as pliant as a mantle. 
The apartment was hung with tapestry 
far superior to such a dwelling, and ri- 
valling that of the palace itself; and, 
peradventure, it had but lately graced 
the habitation of him who now found 
his happiness here. A small table was 
before him, framed of dark oak, inlaid 
with ivory and silver. It was covered 
with the choicest viands; whilst mead 
transparent as its native honey, and 
pigment scented with the richest 
odours, stood in silver vases by the 
side of the dishes. Three tapers of the 
whitest wax, impreguated with per- 
fume, and each of the length and thick- 
ness of a man’s arm, diffused light and 
fragrance at once through the apart- 
ment. But the sunny radiance which 
they gave did not shine upon the 
monarch alone. Their bright rays fell 
upon two beautiful maidens, who 
waited upon him with folded hands 
and heads abased, in lowly duty; 
while ever and anon they obeyed his 
eye, and handed him, silently, and 
upon bended knee, the rich cate, or 
the freshly replenished cup, at the 
slightest bidding of his look. 

Another still was there, in whose 
presence even the king himself might 
have been overlooked, and that, too, 
by the most selfish or the most devoted 
of his vassals. It was Edith, the 
daughter of Cenwal, who, while he 
lived, was lightly valued as one of the 
poorest of the thanes of Wessex; but 
in such a child he possessed a gem 
which the wealth of kings could not 
have purchased. When she advanced 
to womanhood, and shone in the full 
lustre of her loveliness, she was hailed 
by the voice of all as the “ Swan of 
the West.” And well, indeed, was she 
worthy of the name; for her beauty 
was as pre-eminent among women as 
that of the swan over every ignoble 
bird. It also suited the character of 
her beauty ; so majestic, and withal so 
graceful in every motion—so dazzling, 
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and yet so mild. She seemed, indeed, 
to be a thing of air and light, rather 
than a creation of human elements. 
Her long ringlets of fair hair, indicat- 
ing the nobleness of her birth, flamed 
in waves of brightness over her should- 
ers, and reached her girdle; and never 
was the heart of man fettered by love- 
lier chains; while her complexion, in 
which the purest of red and white 
seemed to contend, and alternately to 
appear the most beautiful, could speak 
to the delighted eye ofa lover, in its 
infinitude of changes, and with an elo- 
quence so expressive, that words would 
have only weakened its power. Her 
arms, bared to the shoulders, were 
adorned with bracelets of kingly price ; 
but who that looked upon those snow- 
white arms for a moment, could regard 
the gauds that surrounded them, or the 
linked gold from which the jeweiled 
cross depended, when he beheld the 
neck and bosom which they vainly 
tried to adorn? Such was Edith in the 
light of her beauty,—alas! how soon 
to be extinguished! ler fond, blue 
eye, fixed upon the face of the king, 
which beamed and lightened with a re- 
sponsive affection, seemed to equal all 
that the Christian priests had already 
unfolded of the bright eyes of the an- 
gels in heaven. 

But, in spite of charms that might 
have won the most unkind, and a face 
whose purity of expression might have 
persuaded the most unbelieving heart, 
the tongue of malignity had already 
dared to whisper aspersions injurious to 
her fair fame. They talked of her life 
so secluded from society as if that 
loneliness had proceeded from con- 
scious guilt; and they rumoured of 
mysterious midnight visitations from 
one whom they might not name, and 
scarcely even dared to surmise: and 
wrinkled beldames looked with ma- 
licious glee at the girdle which sur- 
rounded her lately slender form, and 
now so strangely altered from its first 
dimensions. But now, that we are 
ourselves the witnesses of one of these 
suspected visits, shall we judge that the 
gossip-red of the village speaks sooth, 
and that its hateful deem is true? Oh! 
look again upon that countenance, 


. Could aught unworthy of woman’s pu- 


rity find a dwelling there? Let us 
pause for a moment, till the mystery is 
solved. Ata sign, the attendants are 
dismissed ; and Edith, freed from the 
restraint of their presence, throws her- 
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self upon the meeting bosom of Cyne- 
wulf, and with a voice in which her 
whole soul seems to be poured forth, 
she exclaims, “ My lord ! my king !— 
my beloved husband !” 

We have seen and heard enough. 
Let us reverently retire, and leave the 
fond pair to that mutual love which 
Heaven itself has sanctioned. But 
while we linger near the spot that is 
hallowed by the union of two such 
hearts, let us exercise our privilege 
once more, and discover those causes 
that have given rise to this suspicious 
secrecy. 

Cynewulf, though he had now reigned 
for the space of twenty-nine years, was 
not the lineal heir of the throne of 
Wessex. Ilis predecessor, Sigebyrcht, 
having disgusted the land with his 
folly, as well as vexed it by his tyranny, 
became intolerable to his indignant 
subjects; and a rebellion was raised 
against him, to head which, Cynewulf, 
then a prince of the royal family, was 
summoned by the voice of the in- 
surgents. Marching against the tyrant, 
he defeated him in a series of engage- 
ments, and drove him from the throne 
which he had disgraced. Sigebyrcht, 
after wandering for a short time un- 
friended, and alone, at length perished 
ingloriously in the vast forest of An- 
derida, by the hand of a common 
swineherd ; and Cynewulf was called, 
not only by unanimous acclamation, 
but the voice of the Wittena-gemot, to 
ascend the seat of rule. 

Though thus sanctioned by the law, 
and contirmed by the affection of the 
people, yet it scarcely could be hoped 
that he would be permitted to reign in 
peace. Several there were who, from 
the facility with which he had acquired 
the crown, imagined that they had an 
equal right to aspire to it, and might 
be equally fortunate in obtaining it. 
But the continual triumphs of the gal- 
lant Cynewulf against the external ene- 
mies of his kingdom, enabled him more 
effectually to repress the hostile within. 
One pretender after another started up ; 
but they were crushed or expelled al- 
most as soon as they appeared, while 
each success only rooted him more 
strongly in the possession of his power, 
and the devotedness of his subjects. 

Thus triumphant over every op- 
ponent, it was natural that he should 
wish his dynasty to be perpetuated. 
This not only ambition made desirable, 
but, still more, the welfare of his peo- 
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ple; for he knew that at his death they 
would otherwise be exposed to the vio- 
lence of every lawless usurper. But, 
alas! his wishes were in vain. His 
partner died ; she left him childless, and 
the hopelessness of old age was gra- 
dually stealing upon the days of his 
peace and prosperity. A terrible rival, 
too, was threatening, in the person of 
Cyneheard, the brother of the deposed 
king, who fiercely claimed the kingdom 
as his lawful inheritance. Subtle, dar- 
ing, and persevering, he had struggled 
in the cause of Sigebyrcht to the last ; 
and it was only when hope was ex- 
tinguished by the tyrant’s death that he 
had vouchsafed to take refuge in flight, 
and become a wanderer through the 
kingdoms of the land. But amidst all 
the vicissitudes of his long-continued 
exile, he had never forgotten the desire 
of vengeance, or forgone the hope of 
success ; and he had watched through 
revolving years for some favourable mo- 
ment when he might rush upon the 
accomplishment of his wishes. 

While the affairs of the king of 
Wessex were thus circumstanced, it 
was by accident that he beheld the 
beautiful Edith. Only to behold her 
was to love her; and for Cynewulf to 
love was to love with an intensity and 
truth befitting his noble character. And 
soon, too, he perceived that even a 
throne might be adorned and ennobled 
by her excellence. And yet the while, 
though a king, his liberty was less his 
own than that of the meanest hind. 
His nobles were proud ofthe protection 
they gave him; and many, when he 
became a widower, had a sister, a 
daughter, or a niece, who they thought 
might best succeed the departed queen : 
and if he preferred, to one of these, the 
comparatively lowly Edith, their hopes 
would be disappointed, and their pride 
wounded, from which the cause of the 
formidable Cyneheard would triumph. 
His noble spirit disdained the unworthy 
thought of making her his own by any 
other tenure than that of marriage ; 
and yet she must be his. Love, as is 
usual in such cases, solved the diffi- 
culty. He would make her his bride 
by secret espousals, and trust for a fa- 
vourable opportunity to avow the union, 
and produce his bright-eyed queen. 
This was the cause, after the knot was 
tied, of the secrecy and disguise of his 
visitations ; while many of his light 
court opined that he journeyed so oft 
on account of his doting love for a 
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wanton paramour. Erring historians 
have thus recorded the slander, and 
posterity blindly believed it. 

But now the time had arrived when 
it was needful that the truth should be 
revealed. The peace and reputation 
of Edith required it; and he resolved 
that, on the morrow, he would conduct 
her in his hand, and place her by his 
side on the throne. The nobles might 
be indignant, but the deed was done; 
and he hoped that they would be paci- 
fied when they found that the kingdom 
would be established, and its peace 
confirmed, in her promise of offspring. 
And now, thus met and thus happy, 
could they dream of difficulties in their 
path? To-morrow! what blessed an- 
ticipations were theirs; and how they 
longed for its arrival! Alas! at that 
moment they knew not that destruction 
stood at the threshold, while the hand 
of the murderer was on the latch. 


The hallowed hour of midnight had 
arrived ; and the king, with words of 
fondest affection, still gladdened the 
heart of his Edith. A throne in a few 
hours awaited her; yet, oh! what was 
a throne in her eyes, unless she sat 
there by the side of her beloved? But 
she would share it with him who gave 
it; and there she would be able to look 
upon his kingly brightness no longer 
disguised, and listen to his praises as 
her due; and when he looked upon 
her with those eyes of tenderness, she 
would not be constrained to turn away 
from their language because a mystery 
like that of guilt had hitherto clouded 
them. They felt within their spirits a 
growing ecstasy that scarcely seemed to 
be of human life, and which far sur- 
passed all that they had hitherto ex- 
perienced. And what meant that 
strange emotion? Was it given, on 
this the last of their hours upon earth, 
that it might abate the bitterness of the 
coming calamity? Or was it that 
ethereal, undefinable anticipation, which 
the soul is sometimes said to experience 
of its future state, as it stands un- 
consciously upon the very edge of its 
earthly existence,—a preparation for 
that otherwise too sudden burst of fe- 
licity that would overwhelm it, in pass- 
ing, at a single step, from time to eter- 
nity? Alas! that such a feeling should 
so delay its coming to the last! It was 
so great, and yet so pure, that every 
thing mortal had vanished from their 
view ; and they felt as if there were no 
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world but themselves, and no existence 
but that of love. 

But why does Edith start so sud- 
denly 2, and wherefore does she wax 
so pale? Springing to her feet, and 
throwing back with her white hand the 
clustering ringlets from her ear, she 
listens unbreathingly, and with a look 
of wildness. 

“ Hush!” she said, in an almost 
smothered whisper, ‘there are foot- 
steps without! They are the tread of 
many feet!—they are cautiously ap- 
proaching !” 

The king, at her alarm, had snatched 
up his sword, and half-unsheathed it. 
After a pause, ‘It is but the rustling 
of the night-breeze,” he said, “upon 
the fallen leaves; and not the footsteps 
of men.” 

“ Oh, yes! there are whispers also,” 
she replied. “ Dost thou not hear 
them?” And her gaze of agony was 
fixed upon Cynewulf, as if she felt that 
she looked her last. 

A loud, a threatening knock at the 
door, seemed to shake the whole build- 
ing with its violence. The brow of 
Cynewulf was flushed with indignation 
at the insult, and he sternly exclaimed, 
“ What means this unmannered onset?” 

A voice still fiercer than his own, 
from without, replied, “ Usurper, it is 
I! It is Cyneheard who commands 
thee to open, and do homage to thy 
rightful lord 1” 

A loud shriek from Edith, accom- 
panied by the outcries of her hand- 
maids, who now rushed into the apart- 
ment, was followed by a tremendous 
din of blows upon the door, that quickly 
loosened it from its fastenings. Wroth 
at the assault, and fearless of danger, 
the king hurried to the opened passage, 
where the first whom he encountered 
was Cyneheard himself, bursting in at 
the head of a multitude. A stroke 
from the weapon of the king sent him 
reeling backwards upon his attendants, 
and the next would have cleft him to 
the neck, but that a shield intercepted 
the blow ; and before Cynewulf could 
recover his arm, the dagger of a ruffian 
was aimed at his heart. Edith saw 
his danger. She sprang before him: 
her faithful bosom received the weapon 
to its hilt; and as she fell she ex- 
claimed, in a voice whose fervent love 
even the death-pang could not extin- 
guish, ‘I have died for thee, my hus- 
band! Alas! shall it be in vain?” 
From that moment the king thought 
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no further of resistance. What had 
life in store for him now? or what was 
death, after such a bereavement? As 
if unconscious of the hostile weapons 
that glittered over his head, he saw 
nothing but the devoted Edith; and, 
kneeling upon one knee, he raised the 
already lifeless body, and clasped it 
to his bosom. At that moment the 
sword of the recovered traitor, guided 
with all the steady rancour of revenge, 
passed through his heart, and in an 
instant he was reunited to the waiting 
spirit of his partner. 

The outcry, the shock, and the 
slaughter, were almost immediate ; yet, 
scarcely had they ended, when every 
man of Merton was assembled on the 
street, and ready for an encounter. 
But when they saw the numerous and 
well-armed band of Cyneheard, and 
perceived, moreover, that their hostility 
was wholly directed against the single 
building of Edith, and its mysterious 
visitor, they wist not what todo. The 
actors of the fearful tragedy were evi- 
dently beyond their sphere ; and though 
the gentle burghers were prompt for 
deeds of derring-do, and would cheer- 
fully have given battle to the strangers 
without waiting to discover a cause, 
yet they knew not what treasons might 
be involved in such a step, or to what 
strange consequences it might lead. 
They, therefore, wisely shook their 
heads and retreated to their dwellings, 
each man contented to stand behind 
his fastened door, and prepared for the 
defence of his own. 

But not thus forbearing were the 
attendants of the king, who slept dis- 
persed throughout the village. Roused 
by the din, they sprang to their arms 
and mustered ; but when they saw the 
body of their lord, and the murderers 
standing over it, their grief and fury 
were beyond control. With a yell 
that dismayed the wolf in its distant 
lair they brandished their weapons, 
and, though only eight in number, they 
prepared to rush upona host. Cyne- 
heard stepped to the front of his band, 
and endeavoured to parley with their 
transport. He told them that his hos- 
tility was now at end, since his enemy 
lay dead; and he entreated them to 
have compassion upon themselves, and 
not hurry to certain death. But the 
faithful vassals were indignant at the 
offered merey of him who had mur- 
dered their master. “ We shall die 
with him,” they cried, “since we are 
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too late to save him ;’”’ and immedi- 
ately they closed upon the traitors. A 
fierce but unequal conflict now com- 
menced—a conflict of despair, in which 
that devoted handful, bent upon death, 
only sought to involve in it the destruc- 
tion of the enemy. One by one, they 
sank down overpowered ; and each as 
he fell struggled nearer to the corpse 
of his master, as if he sought to wait 
on him to the last. 

After the conflict had ended, Cyne- 
heard stood leaning upon his sword, 
and contemplated his enemy in silence 
and with an exulting look. That vic- 
torious rival, against whom he had 
cherished the vow of revenge for nearly 
thirty years, was stretched lifeless at 
his feet. And now, too, the glorious 
future unfolded itself to his view, with 
all its transporting hopes. It seemed 
as if the crown of Wessex already be- 
girt his brow—as if the new era ofa 
glorious reign had already commenced. 
The voice of one of his counsellors 
awoke him from his dream. 

“ My lord, let us hasten again to 
our hiding-place. The tidings of our 
deed will be noised abroad, and we 
shall be crushed in the gathering of 
the enemy.” 

The pagan laughed loudly and scorn- 
fully at the word. “ By the splendours 
of Valhalla!” be shouted, “it were a 
brave deed to flee when the victory is 
won and the prize at hand. Thinkest 
thou, that I mustered such a noble 
band only that one silly gray head 
might be laid low? Or art thou afraid 
that Cynewulf will yet rise, and ascend 
his tribunal to pronounce on us the 
doom of death? The deed is but 
begun, not ended. Here I tarry for 
the night. I have avenged my bro- 
ther’s death, and to-morrow [ shall fill 
his throne. At sunrise we repair to 
the assembly of the nobles, and well I 
ween what successor the wittena-gemot 
will choose. Let us now retire, to 
feast and deliberate.” 

They withdrew from the scene of 
slaughter to regale themselves within ; 
and the places of the king and his 
beautiful Edith were occupied with 
the revelry of their murderers. 

In the midst of their heartless jollity, 
or more guilty plans of ambition, they 
knew not that, even now, a storm had 
gathered, and was rapidly advancing 
with retribution. Osric, the ealdor- 
man, haunted by superstition, was un- 
able to retire to rest; and, having 
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tem of such grace, beauty, and majesty, 
that believers were moulded thereby into 
martyrs and evangelists. Now let us see 
what materials we have for a similar spi- 
ritual structure, if we keep what, through 
God’s good providence, has descended 
to us, 

“ First, we have the ordination service, 
acknowledging three, and three only, 
divinely appointed orders of ministers, 
implying a succession, and the bishop’s 
divine commission for continuing it, and 
assigning to the presbytery the power of 
retaining and remitting sins: these are 
invaluable, as being essential, admissions. 

«« Next, we have the plain statements 
of the general necessity of the sacraments 
for salvation, and the strong language of 
the services in the administration of them. 
We have confirmation and matrimony re- 
cognised as spiritual ordinances. We 
have forms of absolution and blessing. 

«« Further, we have the injunction of 
daily service, and the solemnization of 
fast and festival days. 

“« Lastly, we have a yearly confession 
of the desirableness of a restoration of the 
primitive discipline. 

*« On these foundations, properly un- 
derstood, we may do any thing.’”’* 

A second thus states it :— 

“‘He seeks in the church an army, 
small perhaps, but united, organised, un- 
compromising, and proselytising, whose 
noble attitude and words of high author- 
ity, scarce imitated by the crowds around 
them, would be almost at once his gua- 
rantee for joining their warfare, and 
trusting their guidance. Would he find 
this in the Church of England ? 

‘* Partly he would: he would find an 
active and pervading system, whose ex- 
istence and essential purity had been al- 
most incredibly preserved through as 
grievous perils as the power or policy of 
men could well raise against it. He 
would find in it much of scattered energy, 
love, piety, and disinterestedness ; he 
would find high names, and honour paid 
them. But it is more to our present 
purpose to turn to what he would not 
find. He would not find authority.” t 


And again :— 


“The Prayer Book recognises in its 
rubrics a state of excommunication, in its 
prayers absolution, the bishop’s power of 
ordination, and, last and greatest, the 
mystical virtue of the sacraments. These 
doctrines have lain, like seeds, in our 
ritual, unexpanded and undwelt on, till 
we have too generally forgotten that they 
are living truths. Some fret under 
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them, and wish them altered; others 
modify and explain them away, as un- 
connected anomalies. And even of those 
who hold them dear, too many treat them 
like deep questions fit only for learned 
discussion, not as expressions of what 
should be the habitual energies of the 
church ; the natural exercise of those un- 
earthly powers which Christ has en- 
trusted to her who, in words which we 
should tremble to use if they were not in 
Scripture, ‘is His body, the fulness of 
Him who filleth all in all.’ Surely those 
scattered words have yet their destinies 
to fulfil, and when the church will but 
give them breath, will awaken and con- 
centrate, as they have done in worse 
times, energies, and talents, and holiness, 
that the rulers of earth little think of.” 


We now begin to see the real charac- 
ter of the change proposed. It is a 
change in the doctrine and worship of 
the members of the church of England, 
which aims to draw their attention from 
the objects on which it is at present 
fixed,—a Divine revelation of a Sa- 
viour; faith in him; spiritual com- 
munion with him; and a resort to the 
church, chiefly for united worship and 
the fellowship of the saints ;—and to 
fix their eyes on the Priestuoop as 
the first object; and on the church as a 
sort of magic circle, within which cer- 
tain wonderful works are wrought by 
that priesthood, by virtue of which 
eternal life may be secured. 


‘‘In spite of opposition, they must 
persevere in insisting on the episcopal 
system, the apostolical succession, the 
ministerial commission, the powers of the 
keys, the duty and desirableness of 
church discipline, the sacredness of 
church rites and ordinances.”§ 


Here, it is plain, everything relates 
to the priesthood. Its origin, its au- 
thority, its exclusive privileges, its su- 
pernatural powers, form the substance 
of the system. Of the Gospel—of the 
great vital doctrines of the New Testa- 
ment— the person and work of Christ, 
and of the Holy Spirit—we hear 
nothing. Let us contrast the entirely 
opposite views of one of the greatest 
of our English Reformers, with those 
of the Lyrist of this new school. Touch- 
ing the power of the keys, Bishop 
Jewel writes — 

“We say that Christ has given to his 
ministers the power of binding and loos- 
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ing, of opening and shutting. And we 
say, that the power of loosing consists in 
this, that the minister, by the preaching 
of the gospel, offers to dejected minds and 
true penitents, the merits of Christ, and 
full pardon, and doth assure them ofa 
certain remission of their sins, and the 
hope of eternal salvation. Or, secondly, 
he reconciles, restores, and receives into 
the congregation and unity of the faith- 
ful, those penitents, who by any grievous 
scandal or known and public offence, 
have offended the minds of their bre- 
thren, and, in a sort, alienated and sepa- 
rated themselves from the common so- 
ciety of the church, and the body of 
Christ. And we say, the minister exer. 
cises the power of binding or shutting, 
when he shutteth the gate of the king- 
dom of heaven against unbelievers and 
obstinate persons, and denounces to them 
the vengeance of God and eternal punish- 
ment; or excludes out of the bosom of 
the church those who are publicly excom. 
municated; and that God himself so far 
approves whatever sentence his ministers 
shall so give, that whatsoever is either 
loosed or bound by their ministry here on 
earth, he will in like manner bind or 
loose, and confirm, in heaven. The key 
with which these ministers do shut or open 
the kingdom of heaven, we say, with St. 
Chrysostom, is ‘ The knowledge of the 
scripture ;’ with Tertullian, is ‘ The inter- 
pretation of the law ;’ and with Eusebius, 
is ‘The word of God.’ We say the dis- 
ciples of Christ received this power from 
him, not that they might hear the private 
confessions of the people, and catch their 
whispering murmurs, as the popish 
priests every where now do; and that in 
such a manner as if all the force and use 
of the keys consisted only in this. But 
that they might go and preach, and pub- 
lish the gospel, that so they might be a 
savour of life unto life, to them that did 
believe; and that they might be also a 
savour of death unto death, to those that 
did not believe. ‘That the minds of the 
pious, who were affrighted with the 
sense of their former ill lives and errors, 
after they beheld the light of the Gospel, 
and believed in Christ, might be opened 
by the word of God, as doors are with a 
key ; and that the wicked and stubborn, 
who would not believe and return into 
the way, might be left, shut up and 
locked, and, as St. Paul expresses it 
(2 Tim. iii. 13), might wax worse and 
worse. This we take to be the meaning 
of the keys, and that, in this manner, the 
consciences of men are either bound or 
loosed.”"* 


Now, on this same topic, what says 
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the poet of the new school of Oxford 

divines ? 

‘* Behold your armoury! sword, and 
lightning shaft, 

Cull’d from the stores of God’s all. 

judging ire, 
And in your wielding left ! 
that waft 

Power to your voice absolving, point 

with fire 

Your awful curse. O grief! 

Heaven’s dread sire 

Have —n for you, the mercy-dews of 
ol 

Vouchsafed, when pastors’ arms in 

deep desire 

Were spread on high to bless the kneel- 
ing fold! 

IfcENSURESLEEP, WILL ABSOLUTION HOLD? 

Will the great King confirm their acts 

of grace, 
Who careless leave to cankering rust 
and mould 

The flaming sword, that should the 

unworthy chase 
From His pure Eden? 
vain 
Their sentence to remit, who never dare 
retain.” + 

Here we see, at once, how in the 
view of our great reformer, the truth 
of God’s word is the grand point ; 
while, with the modern poet, the whole 
rests with the Priesthood. 

Now, here lies the essence of popery ; 
which is Satan’s chief device to draw 
sinners off from Christ. ‘The great ob- 
ject of the Gospel is, to re-establish 
that communication and intercourse be- 
tween God and man which had been 
broken off by the Fall. Christ came 
down from heaven to become the con- 
necting link whereby man might be 
drawn up to heaven. He is the “ day’s- 
man,” who, as God, perfectly holy and 
pure, and possessing infinite merit from 
his voluntary sufferings, can deal with 
the offended majesty of heaven, on the 
one hand; while, as man, knowing 
our weaknesses and feeling for our in- 
firmities, he can enter into and sympa~- 
thise with all the weaknesses of frail mor- 
tals. This Saviour, thus made known 
to us by the Gospel, it is our life to be 
ever in communication with. Our bu- 
siness is with him, and with none 
other. He is the “ one Mediator,” { who 
alone can reconcile us to God; the 
only High Priest, who by the sacrifice 
of Himself “ once offered to bear the 
sins of many,”§ made full atonement 
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for all the sins, past, present, and to 
come, ofall who should belong to Him. 
So long as we are in his hands, look- 
ing to his intercession, and relying on 
his sacrifice, we are safe; and hence 
Satan’s constant effort is, to draw us 
from this trust, to break off this inter- 
course, and to intercept our view of 
Christ, and our applications to Him, by 
interposing other mediators and other 
reliances between us and the Saviour. 

And Popery is his great instrument 
in this work. Popery sets up a variety 
of other mediators—some in heaven, 
and some on earth. Popery tells us, 
that the wiser way is to pray to the 
virgin, or to the saints, and to solicit 
their good offices with the Saviour. It 
thus dishonours Him, by representing 
the tenderest and most compassionate 
heart that ever beat in human bosom, 
as /ess tender, less attentive to our cry, 
than Barnabas, or Antony, or Mary, or 
Ursula. It substitutes, too, a wholly 
ineffectual prayer for one which, if sin- 
cere, cannot but draw down a bless- 
ing. Praying to Christ, we know that 
“ he heareth us. And if we know that 
he heareth us, whatsoever we ask, we 
know that we have the petitions that 
we desired of him.”* 

But when we are seduced into the 
folly of praying to St. Anne, or St. 
Botolph, or St. Gregory, all that we 
can know about the matter is, that it is 
impossible, in the ordinary course 
of things, that they should hear us. 
Except we invest them with the per- 
fections of the Godhead, it is impos- 
sible that they should be either omni- 
present or omniscient. They cannot 
be in all places, nor know whatever 
passes in all places; and thus of two 
prayers offered up to St. Peter, one at 
Rome, and another at Mexico, it is 
as certain as any thing can be, that one 
at least, and in all probability both, 
will never reach his ears. The struggle 
of popish writers to evade this diffi- 
culty only shews its force. Bellarmine 
tells us,— 


“ Concerning the manner in which 
they know what is said to them, there 
are four opinions among the doctors,— 

“41, Some say that they know they’re 
from the relation of the angels, who at 
one time ascend to heaven, and at an- 
other time descend thence to us. , 

** 2, Others say that the souls of the 
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saints, as also the angels, by a certain 
wonderful swiftness which is natural to 
them, are in some measure every where, 
and themselves hear the prayers of the 
supplicants. 

“3. Others, that the saints see in 
God all things, from the beginning of 
their beatitudes, which in any way ap. 
pertain to themselves, and hence even 
our prayers which are directed to them, 

“4, Others, lastly, that the saints do 
not see in the word our prayers from the 
beginning of their blessedness, but that 
our prayers are only then revealed to 
them by God, when we pour them forth.” 
—Brttarm. De Sanct. Beat. lib. i. c. 20. 


After this elucidation of the matter, 
it will be seen to be sufficiently clear, 
that in substituting prayers to the 
saints for prayers to Christ, the main 
object which Satan has in view is, to 
render the prayers we do offer wholly 
ineffectual. 

But, besides new mediators in hea- 
ven, Rome offers us mediators upon 
earth. The Christian ministry is 
turned into a sacrificing priesthood. 
The grace of God is represented as 
passing to us wholly, orchiefly, through 
the sacraments; those sacraments are 
described as having always, in them- 
selves, a certain virtue or efficacy; and 
the only dispensers of those sacraments 
are declared to be the priesthood, as 
recognised and commissioned by THe 
CHURCH. 

At this point it is that popery of 
Rome, and the popery now dissemi- 
nating at Oxford, meet and embrace 
each other. The worship of the saints 
is still scarcely admitted by these Eng- 
lish papists; but the exaltation of the 
sacraments, and of the priesthood, 
meets with their full concurrence. 

Mr. Froude was one of the most 
active of this new sect, and he boldly 
says—- 

‘IT should like to know, why you 
flinch from saying that the power of 
making the body and blood of Christ is 
vested in the successors of the apostles?” t 


And, in like manner, say the Tracts 
Sor the Times :— 


“A person, not commissioned by the 
bishop, may use the words of baptism, 
and sprinkle or bathe with water, on 
earth ; but there is no promise from 
Christ, that such a man shall admit souls 


to the kingdom of heaven.” 


+ Rev. R. H. Froude’s Remains, Vol. I. p. 326. 
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“ Then will you honour us with a 
purer honour than many men do now; 
namely, as those (if I may say so) who 
are entrusted with the keys of heaven and 
hell, as the heralds of mercy, as the de- 
nouncers of wo to wicked men, as en- 
trusted with the awful and mysterious pri- 
vilege of dispensing Christ's body and 
blood ; as far greater than the most 
powerful and the wealthiest of men, in 
our unseen strength, and our heavenly 
riches.” * 


Now, here we have the chief reliance 
of Popery brought into full operation. 
The tyranny of the Romish priesthood, 
which we behold in its full strength in 
Ireland and in Belgium, rests mainly 
upon the belief, which is entertained by 
the mass of the people, that the priests 
are possessed of supernatural powers. 
They are taught from their very in- 
fancy, and do so entirely suck in the 
belief, that nothing but sheer infidelity 
drives it out, that these holy men do, 
in their daily or weekly services, ac- 
tually change a piece of bread into the 
very body of Christ!--that they do 
also impart to ordinary water such 
wondrous virtues, that an individual, 
whether child or man, sprinkled or 
baptised with it, is as sure of entering 
heaven, if dying the next moment, as 
if a visible seraph were seen waiting to 
convey him there ;—that, in short, their 
blessing, or their curse, can decide the 
soul's destination, on its departure 
from the body; and their prayers re- 
lieve its sufferings after death, and 
even augment its happiness in the 
abodes of the blessed ! 

Now, this state and standing of the 
Romish priesthood is evidently coveted 
by the persons of whom we are speak- 
ing. They loathe their present posi- 
tion, as a mere body of teachers, pro- 
vided by the state, for the spiritual in- 
struction of the people. They admit 
their desire to change this their pre- 
sent character. They say:-—— 

“ Why should we talk so much of an 
‘ establishment,’ and so little of an ‘ apo- 
stolical succession?’ Why should we not 
seriously endeavour to impress our peo- 
ple with this plain truth, that, in sepa- 
rating themselves from our communion, 
they separate themselves not only from 
a decent, orderly, useful society, but 
from the only church in this realm which 
has a right to be quite sure that she has 
the Lord's body to give to his people?” + 


* Tracts for the Times, No. X. 
¢ British Magazine, Vol. IX, p. 365. 
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This notion, they correctly judge, if it 
can be but successfully instilled into 
the people, will bind them to the 
church in a most forcible manner. 


** You will say, How is all this to he 
made interesting to the people? I an- 
swer, that the topics themselves which 
they are to preach are of that warm and 
attractive nature which carries with it 
its own influence. The very notion, that 
representatives of the apostles are now 
on earth, from whose communion we 
may obtain grace, as the first Christians 
did from the apostles, is surely, when 
admitted, of a most transporting and 
persuasive character ; it will supply the 
desideratum which exists in our actual 
teaching at this day. Clergymen at pre- 
sent are subject to the painful experience 
of losing the more religious portion of 
their flock, whom they have tutored and 
moulded as children, but who, as they 
come into life, fall away to the Dis- 
senters. Why is this? They desire to 
be stricter than the mass of churchmen, 
and the church gives them no means ; 
they desire to be governed by sanctions 
more constraining than those of mere 
argument ; and the church keeps back 
these doctrines which, to the eye of faith, 
give a reality and substance to religion. 
He who is told that the church is the 
treasure-house of spiritual gifts, comes 
for a definite privilege ; he who has been 
taught that it is merely a duty to keep 
united to the church, gains nothing, and 
is tempted to leave it for the meeting- 
house, which promises him present ex- 
citement, if it does nothing more.” ¢ 


Now all this may be described, in 
the American phrase, as “ important, 
if true.” But it is nof true. 

It is not true that the sprinkling of 
water, and repeating certain prayers, 
over a child, by one of these gentlemen 
in the direct line of the apostolic suc- 
cession, can produce the least change 
in the heart and soul of that child, 
except in so far as those who present 
it for baptism do really and in faith 
claim the promise ; which promise, if 
realised, is so in answer to their prayers, 
and not in virtue of the apostolic lineage 
of the priest. 

It is not-true, as Mr. Froude as- 
sumes, that the successors of the 
apostles have “ the power of maki 
the Body and Blood of Christ.” The 
Church of England, in her order for 
the administration of the holy com- 
munion, and in the rubrics appended, 
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again and again declares that, after 
the consecration, there remaineth only 
“ the sacramental bread and wine ; and 
the natural body and blood of our Sa- 
viour, Christ, are in heaven, and not 
here.” 

It is not true that the priest's bless- 
ing, of itself, can enrich the soul, or his 
curse destroy it. The priest can but 
declare that which is equally true if 
not declared,—to wit, that ‘‘ Almighty 
God pardoneth and absolveth all them 
that truly repent, and unfeignedly be- 
lieve his holy Gospel ;” and will not 
pardon or absolve the impenitent. This 
ought to be constantly declared and 
published to the people ; and this it is 
the priest’s office to do: but as to any 
supposed power of remitting or retain- 
ing sins at their own pleasure, it is a 
mere figment of Popery. 

All these high pretensions, then, to 
supernatural powers, are wholly un- 
founded. It is true, indeed, that if 
such powers were actually possessed 
by the clergy, their possession would 
greatly augment the claims of the 
priesthood to implicit respect and re- 
verence. But as this is not the case, 
it follows that any persons advancing 
such claims, with a view to increase 
his influence, and the spiritual power 
of his order, is guilty, in fact, of making 
use of false pretences. 

It may be said, that we are dealing 
irreverently with these subjects, and 
are unduly lowering the ministerial 
character. Lightness, or a want of due 
respect, is far from our wish or inten- 
tions, but we feel it quite requisite to 
speak plainly and intelligibly ; for we 
have observed that a vague and mys- 
terious phraseology is one of the chief 
instruments employed by these high 
pretenders. Endeavour to grasp the 
real substance of their assertions, and 
you often find that you are catching at 
a shadow. 

The ministerial office cannot be too 
highly appreciated ; but it is quite 

ossible to set a wrong value upon it. 
ts dignity consists in its real, not its 
fictitious, character. 


** We are Ampassapors ror Cunisr ; 
as though God did beseech you by us; we 
pray you in Christ’s stead, be ye reconciled 
to God” (2 Cor. v. 20). ‘* We preach 
Christ crucified, unto the Jews a stumbling. 
block, and unto the Greeks foolishness ; 
but unto you, which are called, both Jews 
and Greeks, Christ the power of God, and 
the wisdom of God.”—ist Cor, i. 23, 24, 
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Here is the true dignity, the highest 
business and employment of the 
Christian minister. St. Paul himself 
could imagine no higher, and to this, 
therefore, he constantly devoted him- 
self. The mere ministration of rites he 
left to his followers and assistants. 

“* Christ,” he says, ‘‘ sent me not to 
BAPTISE, but to PREACH THE GosPEL ;” 
*¢ for the preaching of the cross is to them 
that perish foolishness ; but wnto us which 
are saved it is the Power or Gop.” —1st 
Cor. i. 17, 18. 


And, in like manner, we find (Acts, 
x. 44), that, while Peter was preaching 
the Gospel to Cornelius and his 
friends, “* the Holy Ghost fell on them 
which heard the Word ;” and, subse- 
quently, Peter “‘ commanded them to be 
baptised in the name of the Lord.” 
Thus the great work was accomplished 
by the preaching of the word, and this 
was the apostle’s part; while the ini- 
tiatory rite was afterwards adminis- 
tered, at his command, by some of the 
inferior ministers who accompanied 
the apostle. From both St. Paul and 
St. Peter, then, we learn not to set the 
rites of the church above the preaching 
of the Gospel; which is what the 
writers of this new sect, after their 
teachers, the Romanists, are constantly 
endeavouring to do. 

But we must not dwell too long on 
points of theology. Our chief object 
is, to make known and to establish the 
fact, that a fresh effort is now making, 
and that by persons of some standing 
and reputation in the church, to lower 
the Reformation ; to restore Popery to 
high estimation among us; and thus to 
mg the way for a reunion with 

Rome, and an abandonment of Pro- 
testantism. 

That we are not calumniating these 
persons, we shall shew, by extracts 
from two of their latest publications. 
The first of these, from which we have 
already made some quotations, is, “ the 
Remains of the late Rev. Richard 
Hurrell Froude, M.A., Fellow of 
Oriel College, Oxford.” This work 
has the reputation of being edited by 
Mr. Keble, the professor of poetry, 
and Mr. Newman, fellow of Oriel. In 
the preface it is expressly stated, that 
these editors have published the papers 
which follow, on the ground that they 
“ appeared to them so valuable, that they 
felt as if they had no right to withhold 
such aid from the cause to which he 
was pledged.” Let us see, then, what 
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is the tone and character of a work so 
characterised. 

Among the most remarkable pass- 
ages of these Remains are those which 
speak of Protestantism and of Popery. 
Let us take each in its turn. 

Of Protestantism. 


«« T must go about the country to look 
for the stray sheep of the true folk ; there 
are many about, I am sure; only that 
odious Protestantism sticks in people’s 
gizzards.”—Vol. i. p. 322, 

“‘T have been reading a good deal 
about the Reformation in Queen Eliza. 
beth’s time. It is shocking indeed.”— 
Vol. i. p. 325. 

“Tam every day becoming a less and 
less loyal son of the Reformation.”— 
Vol. i. p. 336. 

*“* As to the Reformers, I think worse 
and worse of them, Jewell was what 
you would in these days call an irreve- 
rent Dissenter. His Defence of his 
Apology disgusted me more than almost 
any work I have read.”—Vol. i. p. 379. 

** Really I hate the Reformation, and 
the Reformers, more and more.”—Vol. i. 
p- 389. 

“T am more and more indignant at 
the Protestant doctrine on the subject of 
the Eucharist, and think that the princi- 
ple on which it is founded is as proud, 
irreverent, and foolish, as that of any 
heresy—even Socinianism.”—Vol. 1. 
p- 391. 

‘* Why do you praise Ridley? Do 
you know sufficient good about him to 
counterbalance the fact, that he was the 
associate of Cranmer, Peter Martyr, and 
Bucer * * *, I never mean, if I can 
help it, to use any phrases even, which 
can connect me with such a set.— Vol. i. 
p- 393. 

“I do believe hates the meagre- 
ness of Protestantism as much as either 
of us.”—Vol. i. p. 425. 

“TI wonder a thoughtful fellow like 
H. does not get to hate the Reformers 
faster.” —Vol. i. p. 434. 





Such are the sentiments relative to 
Protestantism, which appeared to Mr. 
Froude’s editors, “ so valuable,” that 
they “had no right to withhold them.” 
We may be prepared, by their tone 
and spirit, to find Mr. Froude ex- 
hibiting, as he does, a strong bias in 
favour 

Of Romanism. 

“The person whom I like best of all I 
have read about is Cardinal Pole.-—Vol. i. 
p- 254. 

“If the Roman Catholics would re- 
voke their anathemas, we might reckon 
all the points of difference as theological 
Opinions.” —Vol, i, p, 329. 
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“Tt appears to me plain, that in all 
matters that seem to us indifferent or 
even doubtful, we should conform our 
practices to those of the church which 
has preserved its traditionary practices 
unbroken. We cannot know about any 
seemingly indifferent practice of the 
Church of Rome that it is not a de- 
velopement of the apostolic 4405 ; and itis 
to no purpose to say that we can find no 
proof of it in the writings of the six first 
centuries; they must find a disproof if 
they would do any thing.”—Vol. i, 
p- 336. 

“‘ The liturgy of St. Peter—a name 
which I advise you to substitute for the 
obnoxious phrase, ‘ Mass Book.’—Vol. i. 
p- 387. 

‘* I think one might take the Jansenist 
saints, Francis de Sales, the nuns of 
Port Royal, Pascal, &c., who seem to 
me to be of a more sentimental imagina- 
tive cast than any of our own, and to 
give more room for writing ad captandum. 
° Must it not be owned that 
the Church of England saints, however 
good in essentials, are, with a few rare 
exceptions, deficient in the austere beauty 
of the Catholic #405 2” —Vol. i. p. 395. 


“The only thing Ican put my hand 
on, as an acquisition, is having formed 
an acquaintance with a man of some in- 
fluence at Rome, Monsignor , the 
head of the college, who has en- 
lightened and me on the subject of 
our relations to the Church of Rome, 
We got introduced to him, to find out 
whether they would take us in on any 
terms to which we could twist our 
consciences, and we found, to our dis- 
may, that not one step could be gained 
without swallowing the Council of Trent 
as a whole. We made our approaches 
to the subject as delicately as we could. 
Our first notion was, that the terms of 
communion were within certain limits 
under the control of the Pope, or that in 
case he could not dispense solely, yet, at 
any rate, the acts of one council might 
be rescinded by another ; indeed, that in 
Charles the First’s time, it had been in- 
tended to negotiate a reconciliation on 
the terms on which things stood before 
the Council of Trent. But we found, to 
our horror, that the doctrine of the in. 
fallibility of the church made the acts of 
each successive council obligatory for 
ever, that what had been once decided 
could never be meddled with again ; in 
fact, that they were committed finally 
and irrevocably, and could not advance 
one step to meet us, even though the 
Church of England should again become 
what it was in Laud’s time, or indeed 
what it may have been up to the atrocious 
council, for M—— admitted that many 
things, e, g. the doctrine of mass, which 
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were fixed then, had been indeterminate 
before. 

* So much for the Council of Trent, 
for which Christendom has to thank 
Luther and the Reformers. de- 
clares that ever since I heard this I have 
become a staunch Protestant, which is a 
most base calumny on his part, though I 
own it has altogether changed my no. 
tions of the Roman Catholics, and made 
me wish for the total overthrow of their 
system. I think that the only ros now 
is ‘the ancient Church of England,’ and 
as an explanation of what one means, 
* Charles the First and the Nonjurors.’” 





The last-quoted expressions encou- 
rage Mr. Froude’s friends and admirers 
to assert, that he was as bold a con- 
temner of Popery as any Protestant 
could wish. They quote, also, some 
passages from his letters, in which he 
expresses his disgust at the immo- 
ralities of Italy, as a further proof of 
his soundness on this point. 

But this is mere delusion. The 
above passage shews that there was a 
willingnessand a desire, on Mr. Froude’s 
part, to reunite himself with the Church 
of Rome. The main or only obstacle 
was, that it was required of him to swal- 
low all the decrees of Trent en masse. 
Among these would be a distinct ana- 
thema of all who do not hold the wor- 
ship of images. Here was Mr. Froude’s 
difficulty. He says, in another place 
(vol.i.p.434) : “ Of course, no onecould 
join the Church of Rome while it re- 
tains its anathemas. Only consider what 
it comes to as regards friends departed.’ 

And not being able to get over this 
difficulty, Mr. Froude’s mind was led 
to wish the “ Roman Catholic Church ” 
dissolved, that another sort of “* Catholic 
Church” might be set up in its room. 

His other objection, quoted by Mr. 
Newman, in his defence, is this : 


“ Speaking of Italy and Sicily, he says, 
‘ These Catholic countries seem, in an 
especial manner, xariyew rhv cAnbsicey bv 
adixia. And the priesthood are them- 
selves so sensible of the hollow basis 
upon which their power rests, that they 
dare not resist the most atrocious en- 
croachments of the state upon their pri- 
vileges * * * * T have seen priests 
laughing when at the confessional ; and, 
indeed, it is plain that, unless they ha- 
bitually made light of very gross immo, 
rality, three-fourths of the population [of 
Naples] would be excommunicated,” — 
Vol. i. pp. 293, 4.* 


* Rev, J, H. Newman’s Letter, p. 11, 
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Now, we must read this passage very 
carelessly indeed, not to see that it is 
not the Romish system, but the mal- 
administration and corruptions of that 
system, which Mr. F. is here con- 
demning. Had he found the Italian 
priests a set of sincere and strict de- 
votees and formalists, we should have 
heard of none of these complaints. 

Mr. Froude, then, was, clearly enough, 
more than half a Papist. And those 
who have brought forward his Remains, 
on the express ground of “ the ¢ruth 
and extreme importance of the views” 
therein inculcated, can hardly escape 
falling under a similar suspicion. 

But we must now turn to another 
work of bulk and considerable preten- 
sions, namely, Mr. Palmer's Treatise 
on the Church of Christ. This, we be- 
lieve, is likely to do more real injury 
than Mr. Froude’s Remains. It is re- 
plete with theological erudition —con- 
veyed, too, in a tone of calmness and 
apparent candour; and being the re- 
sult of much reading and research, is 
not to be answered or disposed of very 
easily. Our limits will only permit us 
to give our readers a succinct idea of 
the general drift and dangerous tenor 
of the work. 

The sophisim, or error, which forms 
the foundation of his system, is this: 
that as the Church of Christ was to be 
one, and also to be always visible, 
therefore it must have been visibly 
one, at all times and in all places. 
The premises are true; but the con- 
clusion is false. 

From this error, laid down as a first 
principle, Mr. Palmer draws the fol- 
lowing deductions: That the Romish 
church always was, and is now, a part 
of the Church of Christ. This he argues, 
vol. i. pp. 276-281, and pp. 286-7. 
Consequently it follows, that being 
part of the Church of Christ, all se- 
paration from the Romish communion 
became a falling away from Christ. 
The British churches are saved from 
this condemnation, by the hypothesis 
that they have an apostolical succession 
and an independent character of their 
own. The German reformers are de- 
scribed as not having originally in- 
tended separation ; but it is added, 
“that in process of time they forgot 
the principles on which their founders 
had set out, and deemed it necessary 
to assume the office and character of 
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churches of Christ.” This, it is said, 
placed them in a false position. And, 
as to their present condition, they are 
described as having “ passed away,” 
and having “ perished in the countries 
where they arose.”—Vol. i. p. 389. 

Germany being thus unchristianised, 
and Rome and Britain declared the 
only churches of the West, there only 
remains one question, and that concerns 
the state of Scotland. 

This, however, is soon decided : 


“ The Presbyterians were innovators 
who separated themselves from the church, 
because they judged episcopacy unchrist- 
ian, and thus condemned the church uni- 
versal inall pastages)s * * * * 
Their rejection of the authority and 
communion of the existing successors 
of the apostles in Scotland, marks them 
out as schismatics ; and all the temporal 
enactments and powers of the whole 
world could not cure this fault, nor ren- 
der them a portion of the Church of 
Christ.’”—Vol. i. p. 576, 


Alas, poor Scotland! Italy and 
Spain, in which, by Mr. Palmer’s own 
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account, “ the state of morals is im- 
measurably degraded and corrupt,” 
and where ‘‘ the crimes of assassina- 
tion, robbery, murder, adultery, sui- 
cide, and rebellion, fearfully abound ” 
(vol. i. pp. 292, 293) —these are with- 
in the pale of the Church of Christ ! 
But Scotland, where the Gospel is 
faithfully preached from hundreds of 
pulpits, and where, with the exception 
of a few great manufacturing towns, 
the state of morals is incomparably 
superior to any popish country in the 
world —Scotland, with all its divines, 
of the present day and of past times — 
Scotland “ forms no part of the Church 
of Christ!” Shall we go on with Mr. 
Palmer? Need we add another word ? 

Our intention was to give some ac- 
count of the noble protest just entered 
against these errors, by Dr. Faussett, 
the Margaret professor, in his sermon 
before the university. But as this part 
of the question is only opening itself, 
we judge it better, on the whole, to 
postpone any further notice to a future 
occasion. 


mm 


THE YELLOWPLUSH CORRESPONDENCE. 


MR. YELLOWPLUSH’S AJEW. 


Tue end of Mr. Deuceace’s history is 
going to be the end of my corrispond- 
ince. I wish the public was as sory to 
part with me as I am with the public ; 
becaws I fansy reely that we’ve become 
frends, and feal for my part a becoming 
greaf at saying ajew. 

It’s imposbill for me to continyow, 
however, a writin, as I have done— 
violetting the rules of authography, and 
trampling upon the fust princepills of 
English grammar. When I began, I 
new no better: when I'd carrid on 
these papers a little further, and grew 
accustmd to writin, I began to smel 
out somethink quear in my style. 
Within the last sex weaks I have been 
learning to spell: and when all the 
world was rejoicing at the festivvaties 
of our youthful quean—when all i’s 
were fixt upon her long sweet of am- 
basdors and princes, following the 
splendid carridge of Marshle the Duke 
of Damlatiar, and blinking at the 
pearls and dimince of Prince Oyster- 
easy —Yellowplush was in his loanly 
pantry —fis eyes were fixt upon the 
spelling-book — his heart was bent 
upon mastring the diffickleties of the 


littery professhn. I have been, in fact, 
convertid, 

You shall here how. Ours, you know, 
is a Wig house; and ever sins his 3d 
son has got a place in the Treasury, 
his secknd a captingsy in the Guards, 
his fust the secretary of embasy at 
Pekin, with a prospick of being ap- 
pinted ambasdor at Loo Choo—ever 
sins master’s sons have reseavd these 
attentions, and master himself has had 
the promis of a pearitch, he has been 
the most reglar, consistnt, honrabble 
Libbaral, in or out of the House of 
Commins. 

Well, being a Whig, it’s the fashn, 
as you know, to reseave littery pipple ; 
and accodingly, at dinner tother day, 
whose name do you think I had to 
hollar out on the fust landing-place 
about a wick ago? After sevral dukes 
and markises had been enounced, a 
very gentell fly drives up to our doar, 
and out steps two gentlemen. One 
was pail, and wor spektickles, a wig, 
and a white neckcloth. The other was 
slim, with a hook nose, a pail fase, a 
small waist, a pare of falling shoulders, 
a tight coat, and a catarack of black 
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satting tumbling out of his busm, and 
falling into a gilt velvet weskit. The 
little genlmn settled his wigg, and 
pulled out his ribbinns; the younger 
one fluffed the dust off his shoos, 
looked at his wiskers in a little 
pockit-glas, settled his crevatt; and 
they both mountid up stairs. 

“ What name, sir?” says I, to the 
old genimn. 

“ Name !—a! now, you thief o’ the 
wurrrld,” says he, “ do you pretind 
nat to know me? Say it’s the Cabinet 
Cyclopa—no, I mane the Litherary 
Chran — psha !— bluthanowns ! — say 
it’s Docrnor Diocres1an Lanner—I 
think he'll know me know — ay, Nid ?” 
But the genlmn called Nid was at the 
botm of the stare, and pretended to be 
very busy with his shoo-string. So the 
little genlmn went up stares alone. 

“ Docror Diociesius Larner!” 
says I. 

“ Docror Arnanasius Larnper!” 
says Greville Fitz-Roy, our secknd 
footman, on the fust landing-place. 

** Poctor Tgnatius Lopola!” says the 
groom of the chumbers, who pretends 
to be a schollar; and in the little 
genlmn went. When safely housed, 
the other chap came; and when I 
asked him his name, said, in a thick, 
gobbling kind of voice : 

“ Sawedwadgeorgeearllittnbulwig.” 

“ Sir what ?” says I, quite agast at 
the name. 

“ Sawedwad——no, I mean Mistaw- 
edwad LyttnBulwig.” 

My neas trembled under me, my i’s 
fild with tiers, my voice shook, as I 
past up the venrabble name to the 
other footman, and saw this fust of 
English writers go up to the drawing- 
room ! 

It’s needless to mention the names 
of the rest of the compny, or to dixcribe 
the suckmstansies of the dinner. Suffiz 
to say that the two littery genlm be- 
haved very well, and seamed to have 
good appytights ; igspecially the little 
Irishman in the Whig, who et, drunk, 
and talked as much as 4aduzn. He 
told how he’d been presented at cort 
by his friend, Mr. Bulwig, and how the 
quean had received ’em both with a 
dignaty undigscribable, and how her 
blessid majisty asked what was the 
bony fidy sale of the Cabinit Cyclo- 
pedy, and how he (Doctor Larner) 
told her that, on his honner, it was 
under ten thowsnd. 


You may gess that the Doctor, when 
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he made this speach, was pretty far 
gone. The fact is, that whether it was 
the cornation, or the goodness of the 
wind (cappitle it is in our house, 
I can tell you), or the natral propen- 
saties of the gests assembled, which 
made them so igspecially jolly, I don’t 
know, but they had kep up the meat- 
ing pretty late, and our poar butler 
was quite tired with the perpechual 
baskits of clarrit which he’d been called 
upon to bring up. So that, about 11 
o'clock, if I were to say they were 
merry, I should use a mild term ; if I 
wer to say they were intawsicated, 
I should use an igspresshn more near 
to the truth, but less rispeckful in one 
of my situashn. 

The cumpny reseaved this announts- 
mint with mute extonishment. 

“ Pray, Doctor Larnder,” says a 
spiteful genlmn, willing to keep up 
the littery conversation, “ what is the 
Cabinet Cyclopedia ?” 

“ It’s the littherary wontherr of the 
wurrld,” says he; “and sure your 
lordship must have seen it, the latther 
numbers ispicially—cheap as durrt, 
bound in gleezed calico, six shillings 
avollum. The illusthrious neems of 
Walther Scott, Thomas Moore, Doctor 
Southey, Sir James Mackintosh, Doc- 
ther Donovan, and meself, are to be 
found in the list of conthributors. It’s 
the Phaynix of Cyclopajies—-a litherary 
Bacon.” 

“ A what?” says the genlmn nex to 
him. 

‘“¢ A Bacon, shining in the darkness 
of our age ; fid wid the pure and lam- 
bent flame of science, burning with the 
gorrgeous scintillations of divine lithe- 
rature-—a monumintum, in fact, are 
perinnius, bound in pink calico, six 
shillings a vollum.” 

“ This wigmawole,” said Mr. Bulwig 
(who seemed rather disgusted that his 
frend should take up so much of the 
convasation), “ this wigmawole is all 
vewy well; but it’s cuwious that you 
don’t wemember, in chawactewising 
the litewawy mewits of the vawious 
magazines, cwonicles, weviews, and 
enclycopzdias, the existence of a cwi- 
tical weview and litewawy chwonicle, 
which, though the zwa of its appeaw- 
ance is dated only at a vewy few months 
pwevious to the pwesent pewiod, is, 
nevertheless, so wemarkable for its in- 
twinsic mewits, as to be wead, not in 
the metwopolis alone, but in the coun- 
twy—not in Fwance merely, but in 
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the west of Euwope——-whewever our 
pure Wenglish is spoken, it stwetches 
its peaceful sceptre— pewused in Ame- 
wica, fwom New York to Niagawa— 
wepwinted in Canada, fwom Montweal 
to Towonto—and, as I am gwatified 
to hear fwom my fwend the governor 
of Cape Coast Castle, wegularly we- 
ceived in Afwica, and twanslated into 
the Mandingo language by the mis- 
sionawies and the bushwangers. I 
need not say, gentlemen — sir—that is, 
Mr. Speaker—I mean, Sir John —that 
I allude to the Litewawy Chwonicle, 
of which I have the honour to be the 
pwincipal contwibutor.” . 

“ Very true, my dear Mr. Bullwig,” 
says my master; “ you and I being 
Whigs must, of course, stand by our 
own friends ; and I will agree, without 
a moment’s hesitation, that the Literary 
what-d’ye-callem is the prince of pe- 
riodicals.” 

“ The Pwince of pewiodicals ?” says 
Bullwig ; “ my dear Sir John, it’s the 
empewow of the pwess.” 

** Soit,—let it be the emperor of the 
press, as you poetically call it; but, 
between ourselves, confess it,— Do not 
the Tory writers beat your Whigs hol- 
low ? You talk about magazines. 
Look at e 

“ Look at hwat?” shouts out Lar- 
der. “ There’s none, Sir Jan, com- 
pared to ourrs.” 

* Pardon me, I think that P 

“ Ts it Bentley’s Mislany you mane ?” 
says Ignatius, as sharp as a niddle. 

“Why no; but F 

“ Q, thin, it’s Co’burn, sure; and 
that divvle Thayodor—a pretty paper, 
sir, but light—thrashy, milk-and- 
wathery—not sthrong, like the Litherary 
Chran—good luck to it.” 

“Why, Doctor Lander, I was going 
to tell at once the name of the periodi- 
cal,—it is Fraser’s MaGazine.” 

“ Freser!” says the Doctor. “O 
thunder and turf!” 

“ Fwaser !” says Bullwig. “O— 
ah — hum —haw — yes— no—why,— 
that is, weally—no, weally, upon my 
weputation, | never before heard the 
name of the pewiodical. By the by, 
Sir John, what wemarkable gool clawet 
this is; is it Lawose or Laff- ar 

Laff, indeed! he cooden git beyond 
laff; and I’m blest if I could kip it 
neither,— for hearing him pretend ig- 
nurnts, and being behind the skreend, 
settlin sumthink for the genlmn, I bust 
into such a raw of laffing as never was 
igseeded. 
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“ Hullo!” says Bullwig, turning 
red. “ Have I said any thing impwoba- 
ble, aw widiculous? for, weally, I 
never befaw wecollect to have heard in 
society such a twemendous peal of 
cachinnation,— that which the twagic 
bard who fought at Mawathon has 
called an anéwithmon gelasma.” 

“‘ Why, be the holy piper,” says 
Larder, “ I think you are dthrawing a 
little on your imagination: Not read 
Fraser! Don’t believe him, my lord 
duke; he reads every word of it, the 
rogue! The boys about that magazine 
baste him as if he was a sack of oat- 
male. My reason for crying out, Sir 
Jan, was because you mintioned Fraser 
at all. Bullwig has every syllable of 
it be heart— from the pallitix down to 
the ‘ Yellowplush Correspondence.’ 

“ Ha, ha!” says Bullwig, affecting 
to laff (you may be sure my years 
prickt up when I heard the name of 
the “ Yellowplush Correspondence”). 
“ Ha, ha! why, to tell twuth, I have 
wead the cowespondence to which you 
allude; it’s a gweat favowite at court. 
I was talking with Spwing Wice and 
John Wussell about it the other day.” 

“‘ Well, and what do you think of it?” 
says Sir John, looking mity waggish,-— 
for he knew it was me who roat it. 

“ Why, weally and twuly, there’s 
considewable cleverness about the 
cweature ; but it’s low, disgustingly 
low: it violates pwobability, and the 
orthogwaphy is so carefully inaccuwate, 
that it requires a positive study to com- 
pwehend it.” 

“ Yes, faith,” says Larner, the ar- 
thagraphy is detistible; it’s as bad for 
a man to write bad spillin as it is for 
’em to speak wid a brrogue. Iduca- 
tion furst, afd ganius aftherwards. 
Your health, my lord, and good luck to 
you.” 

“ Yaw wemark,” says Bullwig, “ is 
vewy appwopwiate. You will wecol- 
lect, Sir John, in Hewodotus (as for 
you, Doctor, you know more wabout 
[wish than about Gweek),—you will 
wecollect, without doubt, a stowy 
nawwated by that cwedulous though 
fascinating chwonicler, of a certain 
kind of sheep which is known only ina 
certain distwict of Awabia, and of 
which the tail is so enormous, that it 
either dwaggles on the gwound, or is 
bound up by the shepherds of the 
country into a small wheelbawwow, 
or cart, which makes the chwonicler 
sneewingly wemark, that thus ‘ the 
sheep of Awabia have their own cha- 
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wiots.’ I have often thought, sir (this 
clawet is weally nectaweous)--I have 
often, I say, thought that the wace of 
man may becompawed to these Awabian 
sheep—genius is our tail, education our 
wheelbawwow. Without artand educa- 
tion to pwop it, this genius dwops on the 
gwound, and is polluted by the mud, 
or injured by the wocks upon the way : 
with the wheelbawwow it is stwength- 
ened, incweased, supported—-a pwide 
to the owner, a blessing to mankind.” 

“A very appropriate simile,” says 
Sir John; and I am afraid that the 
genius of our friend Yellowplush has 
need of some such support.” 

* Apropos,” said Bullwig ; who is 
Yellowplush? I was given to under- 
stand that the name was only a ficti- 
tious one, and that the papers were 
written by the author of the Diary of a 
Physician: if so, the man has wonder- 
fully improved in style, and there is 
some hope of him.” 

“ Bah!” says the Duke of Double- 
jowl; ‘“ every body knows it’s Bar- 
nard, the celebrated author of ** Sam 
Slick.” 

“ Pardon, my dear duke,” says Lord 
Bagwig ; “ its the authoress of High 
Life, Almacks, and other fashionable 
novels.” 

“ Fiddlestick’s end !” says Doctor 
Larner ; “ don’t be blushing, and pre- 
tinding to ask questions: don’t we 
know you, Bullwig? It’s you your- 
self, you thief of the world; we 
smoked you from the very beginning.” 

Bullwig was about indignantly to 
reply, when Sir John interrupted them, 
and said,—‘“ I must correct you all, 
gentlemen ; Mr. Yellowplush is no 
other than Mr. Yellowplush: he gave 
you, my dear Bullwig, your last glass 
of champaigne at dinner, and is now 
an inmate of my house, and an orna- 
ment of my kitchen !” 

“Gad!” says Doublejowl, “ let’s 
have him up.” 

“ Hear, hear!” says Bagwig. 

“Ah, now,” says Larner, “ your 
grace is not going to call up and talk to 
a footman, sure? is it gintale ?” 

“ To say the least of it,” says Bull- 
wig, “ the pwactice is iwwegular, and 
indecowous ; and I weally don’t see 


how the interview can be in any way . 


pwofitable.” 

But the vices of the company went 
agaitist the two littery men, and every 
body excep them was for having up 
poor me. The bell was wrung; butler 
came. ‘“ Send up Charles,” says mas- 
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ter; and Charles, who was standing 
behind the skreand, was persnly abliged 
to come in. 

*‘ Charles,” says master, “I have 
been telling these gentlemen who is 
the author of the * Yellowplush Cor- 
respondence,’ in Fraser’s Magazine.” 

“ It’s the best magazine in Europe,” 
says the duke. 

“ And no mistake,” says my lord. 

“ Hwhat !” says Larner; “ and 
where’s the Litherary Chran. ?” 

I said myself nothink, but made a 
bough, and blusht like pickle cabbitch, 

“ Mr. Yellowplush,” says his grace, 
“ will you, in the first place, drink a 
glass of wine ?” 

I boughd agin. 

“ And what wine do you prefer, sir? 
humble port or imperial burgundy ?” 

“ Why, your grace,” says I, “ I know 
my place, and aint above kitchin winds. 
I will take a glass of port, and drink it 
to the health of this honrabble compny.” 

When I’d swiggd off the bumper, 
which his grace himself did me the 
honor to pour out for me, there was a 
silints for a minnit; when my master 
said : 

“ Charles Yellowplush, I have pe- 
rused your memoirs in Fraser’s Ma- 
gazine with so much curiosity, and 
have so high an opinion of your talents 
as a writer, that I really cannot keep 
you as a footman any longer, or allow 
you to discharge duties for which you 
are now quite unfit. With all my ad- 
miration for your talents, Mr. Yellow- 
plush, I still am confident that many 
of your fiiends in the servants’ hall 
will clean my boots a great deal better 
than a gentleman of your genius can 
ever be expected to do—it is for this 
purpose that I employ footmen, and 
not that they may be writing articles 
in magazines. But—you need not 
look so red, my good fellow, and had 
better take another glass of port —I 
don’t wish to throw you upon the wide 
world without means of a livelihood, 
and have made interest for a little place 
which you will have under government, 
and which will give you an income of 
eighty pounds per annum, which you 
can double, I presume, by your literary 
labours.” 

“ Sir,” says I, clasping my hands, 
and busting into tears, “ do not—for 
Heaven’s sake, do not !— think of any 
such think, or drive me from your 
suvvice, because I have been fool 
enough to write in magaseens. Glans 
but one moment at your honor’s plate 
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—every spoon is as bright as a mirror ; 
condysend to igsamine your shoes— 
your honour may see reflected in them 
the fases of every one inthe compny. I 
blacked them shoes, I cleaned that 
there plate. If occasionally Ive forgot 
the footman in the littery man, and com- 
mitted to paper my remindicencies of 
fashnabble life, it was from a sincere 
desire to do good, and promote nol- 
litch ; and I appeal to your honour,—-I 
lay my hand on my busm, and in the 
fase of this noble company beg you to 
say, When you rung your bell, who 
came to you fust? When you stopt 
out at Brookes’s till morning, who sate 
up for you? When you was ill, who 
forgot the natral dignaties of his sta- 
tion, and answered the two-pair bell? 
O, sir,” says I, “I know what’s 
what; don’t send me away. I know 
them littery chaps, and, bleave me, I’d 
rather be a footman. The work’s not 
so hard—the pay is better; the vittels 
incompyrably supearor. I have but to 
clean my things, and run my errints, 
and you put cloves on my back, and 
meat in mouth. Sir! Mr. Bullwig! 
an’t I right; shall I quit my station, 
and sink—-that is to say, rise——to 
yours?” 

Bulwig was violently affected; a 
tear stood in his glistening i. “ Yel- 
lowplush,” says he, seizing my hand, 
“you are right. Quit not your pre- 
sent occupation; black boots, clean 
knives, wear plush, all your life, but 
don’t turn literary man. Look at me. 
I am the first novelist in Europe. I 
have ranged with eagle wing over the 
wide regions of literature, and perched 
on every eminence in itsturn. I have 
gazed with eagle eye on the sun of 
philosophy, and fathomed the mys- 
terious depths of the human mind. 
All languages are familiar to me, all 
thoughts are known to me, all men 
understood by me. I have gathered 
wisdom from the honeyed lips of Plato, 
as we wandered in the gardens of Aca- 
dames — wisdom, too, from the mouth 
of Job Johnson, as we smoked our 
’backy in Seven Dials, Such must be 
the studies, and such is the mission, in 
this world, of the Poet-Philosopher. 
But the knowledge is only emptiness ; 
the initiation is but misery; the ini- 
tiated, a man shunned and bann’d by 
his fellows. O,” said Bullwig, clasp- 
ing his hands, and throwing his fine 
i’s up to the chandelier, “the curse 
of Pwometheus descends upon his wace. 
Wath and punishment pursue them 
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from genewation to genewation! Wo 
to genius, the heaven-scaler, the fire- 
stealer! Wo and thrice bitter deso- 
lation! Earth is the wock on which 
Zeus, wemorseless, stwetches his wi- 
thing victim — men, the vultures that 
feed and fatten on him. Ai, Ai! it is 
agony eternal—gwoaning, and solitawy 
despair! And you, Yellowplush, would 
penetwate these mystewies ; you would 
waise the awful veil, and stand in the 
Twemendous Presence. Beware; as 
you value your peace, beware! With- 
dwaw, wash Neophyte! For heaven’s 
sake—OQO, for heaven’s sake!” —here 
he looked round with agony —“ give 
me a glass of bwandy and water, for 
this clawet is beginning to disagwee 
with me.” 

Bullwig having concluded this spitch, 
very much to his own sattasfackshn, 
looked round to the compny for aplaws, 
and then swigged off the glass of 
brandy and water, giving a sollum sigh 
as he took the last gulph; and then 
Doctor Ignatius, who longed for a 
chans, and, in order to shew his in- 
dependnce, began flatly contradicting 
his friend, and addressed me, and the 
rest of the genlmn present, in the 
following manner :— 

‘“‘ Hark ye,” says he, ‘* my gossoon, 
doant be led asthray by the nonsince 
of that divl of a Bullwig. He’s jillous 
of ye, my bhoy; that’s the rale, un- 
doubted thruth; and it’s only to keep 
you out of litherary life that he’s pa- 
lavering you in this way. I'll tell ye 
what— Plush, ye blackguard, — my 
honarable frind, the mimber there, has 
told me a hunder times by the smallest 
computation of his intinse admiration 
for your talents, and the wontherful 
sthir they were making in the worlld. 
He can't bear a rival. He’s mad with 
envy, hathred, oncharatableness. Look 
at him, Plush, and look at me. My 
father was not a juke exackly, nor aven 
a markis, and see, nevertheliss, to be 
what a pitch Tam come. I spare no 
ixpinse; I’m the iditor of a cople of 
pariodicals; I dthrive about in me 
carridge ; I dine wid the lords of the 
land; and why—in the name of the 
piper that pleed before Mosus, hwy? 
Because I’m a litherary man. Because 
I know how to play me cards. Be- 
cause I’m Docther Larner, in fact, and 
mimber of every society in and out of 
Europe. I might have remained all 
my life in Thrinity Colledge, and 
never made such an incom as that 
offered you by Sir Jan; but I came to 
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London—to London, my boy, and now, 
see! Look again at me friend, Bullwig. 
He is a gentleman, to be sure, and 
bad luck to’im,” say I; and what has 
been the result of his litherary labor ? 
I'll tell you what, and I'll tell this 
gintale society, by the shade of Saint 
Pathrick, they’re going to make him 
A BARINET.” 

“A Barnet, Doctor!” says I; 
“ you don’t mean to say they’re going 
to make him a barnet?” 

“As sure as I’ve made meself a 
docthor,” says Larner, 

“¢ What, a baronet, like Sir John?” 

“ The divle a bit else.” 

“ And pray what for?” 

“ What faw !” says Bullwig. “ Ask 
the histowy of litewatuwe what faw? 
Ask Colburn, ask Bentley, ask Saun- 
ders and Otley, ask the gweat Bwitish 
nation, what faw? The blood in my 
veins comes puwified thwough ten 
thousand years of chivalwous ancestwy ; 
but that is neither here nor there: my 
political principles—the equal wights 
which I have advocated —the gweat 
cause of fweedom that I have cele- 
bwated, are known to all. But this, I 
confess, has nothing to do with the 
question. No, the question is this— 
on the thwone of litewature I stand 
unwivalled, pwe-eminent; and the 
Bwitish government, honowing genius 
in me, compliments the Bwitish nation 
by lifting into the bosom of the hewe- 
ditawy nobility, the most gifted mem- 
ber of the democwacy.” (The hon- 
rabble genlm here sunk down amidst 
repeated chairs.) 

“Sir John,” says I, “ and my lord 
duke, the words of my revrint frend, 
Ignatius, and the remarks -of the hon- 
rabble genlmn who has just sate down, 
have made me change the detummi- 
naton which I had the honor of igs- 
pressing just now. 

“I igsept the eighty pound a-year ; 
knowing that I shall have plenty of 
time for pursuing my littery cereer, 
and hoping some day to set on that 
same bentch of barranites, which is 
deckarated by the presnts of my hon- 
rabble friend. 

“ Why shooden I? It’s trew I aint 
done any think as yet to deserve such 
an honor ; and it’s very probable that I 
never shall. But what then ?—qwaw 
dong, as our friends say. I’d much 
rayther have a coat of arms than a coat 
of livry. I’d much rayther have my 
blud-red hand sprawlink in the middle 
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of a shield, than underneath a tea-tray. 
A barranit I will be, and, in con- 
squints, must cease to be a footmin. 

“As to my politticle princepills, 
these, I confess, aint settled: they are, 
I know, nessary ; but they aint nessary 
until askt for; besides, I reglar read 
the Sattarist newspaper, and so ig- 
nirince on this pint would be inigs- 
cusable. 

“But if one man can git to be a 
doctor, and another a barranit, and 
another a capting in the navy, and 
another a countess, and another the 
wife of a governor of the Cape of 
Good Hope, I begin to perseave that 
the littery trade aint such a very bad un ; 
igspecially if you’re up to snough, and 
know what’s o'clock. I'll learn to 
make myself usefle, in the fust place ; 
then I’ll larn to spell; and, I trust, 
by reading the novvles of the honrabble 
member, and the scientafick treatiseses 
of the revrend doctor, I may find the 
secrit of suxess, and git a litell for my 
own share. I’ve sevral frends in the 
press, having paid for many of those 
chaps’ drink, and given them other 
treets ; and so I think I’ve got all the 
emilents of suxess; therefore, I am 
detummind, as I said, to igsept your 
kind offer, and beg to withdraw the 
wuds which I made yous of when I 
refyoused your hoxpatable offer. I must, 
however ai 

“JT wish you’d withdraw yourself,” 
said Sir John, busting into a most 
igstrorinary rage, “and not interrup 
the company with your infernal talk ! 
Go down, and get us coffee; and, 
heark ye! hold yourimpertinenttongue, 
or I'll break every bone in your body. 
You shall have the place, as I said ; 
and while you’re in my service, you 
shall be my servant; but you don’t 
stay in my service after to-morrow. 
Go down stairs, sir; and don’t stand 
staring here !” 

* + 4 ~ 





In this abrupt way, my evening 
ended: it’s with a melancholy regret 
that I think what came of it. I don’t 
wear plush any more. I am an al- 
tered, a wiser, and, I trust, a better 
man. 

I’m about a novvle (having made 
great progriss in spelling), in the style 
of my friend Bullwig; and preparing 
for publigation, in the Doctor’s Cyclo- 
pedear, The Lives of Eminent Brittish 
and Foring Washerwomen. 


CHARLES YELLOWPLUSH. 
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Tue town of Dundee, which con- 
tains one of the worst Radical com- 
munities in the United Kingdom, 
possesses three papers. The oldest of 
these is the Advertiser, a rank Radical, 
begun in 1802, under the auspices 
of Mr. Maule, now Lord Panmure. 
In 1819, it became Radical; and in 
1830 it declared itself Republican and 
Voluntary. In 1836, it modified its 
tone to the Ultra-Whig side, and is 
now again extreme Radical. One of 
its first editors was a person of the 
name of Walker Saunders. It was 
afterwards in the hands of Mr. Robert 
Mudie. Mr. Rintoul, of the Spectator, 
also conducted it for some years. It 
was subsequently under the manage- 
ment of Mr. Gellatly ; and is now in 
the hands of a youth of the name of 
P. Brown, formerly a clerk, or com- 
positor in the office. This paper has 
sadly fallen off of late in point of 
talent. Compared with what it once 
was, it is a paltry affair—the shadow 
of its former self. Among the move- 
ment section of Dundee, however, 
it has still what may be called a good 
circulation,—that is, about 1000. The 
Advertiser, a large ungainly sheet, is 
printed and arranged without the 
slightest regard to neatness or taste. 
Robert Mudie, abovementioned as 
at one time connected with the Dundee 
Advertiser, was previously a private, 
and subsequently a sergeant, in one of 
his majesty’s foot regiments. He be- 
came afterwards a teacher in the Dun- 
dee academy. In 1819, he published 
Glen- Fergus, a novel in three volumes, 
which satirised most bitterly the pro- 


fessors of the university of St. Andrews, 
by the name of the university of 
“ Starvitout.” About 1821 or 1822, 
he came to London, and got engaged as 
a reporter on the daily press; and in 
1823, he published another satirical 
novel, called Modern Athens, wherein 
his great aim seems to have been to 
make rather close personal allusions to 
Professor, afterwards Sir John, Leslie, 
who died in November 1832; and 
some other residents in Edinburgh who 
had shewn him particular marks of 
kindness. Mr. Mudie has since de- 
voted himself to subjects of a higher 
and purer description, having pub- 
lished several works on natural history, 
—the most recent, and perhaps the 
best, of which are those on the seasons, 
and on the four elements, fire, air, 
earth, water. 

The Dundee Courier, a Tory, was 
started in 1815. Its printer was a 
Mr. Colville, whose two sons, having 
gone out to India, returned a few 
years since worth 100,000/. a-piece ! 
It was got up by the town council 
party in Dundee, to meet the system- 
atic Billingsgate of the Dundee Adver- 
tiser, to which Rintoul, Mudie, and 
James Saunders (writer, who was clerk 
to the Dundee guildry and to the har- 
bour trustees, and who died last De- 
cember) at that time contributed. One 
of the early editors of the Courier was 
the Rev. James Thomson, a native of 
Dumfriesshire, then, as now, minister of 
the Steeple Church, Dundee, formerly 
the minister of a chapel in Newcastle ; 
Mr. William Reid, writer in Dundee, 
was the next editor. He is the son of 
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a clergyman, a sensible and well- 
informed man, and as honest a Tory as 
there is in Britain. After him came 
the Rev. George Todd, now minister of 
St. David’s, Dundee, who conducted it 
for some time, Mr. Todd, when only 
a student in divinity, having written 
something which caught Professor Wil- 
son’s eye, and pleased him, became 
editor of the Montrose Chronicle, at its 
commencement, in 1819. Being soon 
afier licensed by the presbytery of 
Brechin, he became assistant to Mr. 
Mollison, first minister of Montrose. 
On the discontinuance of the Montrose 
Chronicle, David Hill, the printer, and 
Mr. Todd, the editor, took up the 
Dundee Courier, about 1822 or 1823. 
The latter subsequently obtained the 
appointment of assistant minister at 
Inveresk, where he became eminently 
popular. In 1825 or 1826, Mr. Todd 
was placed in the church of Teal- 
ing, a parish about six miles off, 
mainly by the influence of Justice 
Blair, one of those clear-headed, saga- 
cious, canny old men, who, having ac- 
cumulated a handsome fortune by 
highly honourable means, as a mer- 
chant, kept a quiet sort of control on 
the movements ofall around him, with- 
out ever coming prominently forward 
himself. 

Mr. David Hill, sen., printer, and 
now proprietor, of the Dundee Courier, 
served his apprenticeship along with 
Mr. Buchanan, of the Edinburgh Cou- 
rant, in the printing office, at Montrose, 
of Mr. Williamson, the father-in-law of 
Archibald Constable. Both Mr. Bu- 
chanan and Mr. Hill belong to the 
religious sect called Glassites. The 
former wrote leaders for the Courier, 
for some time previous to the 25th of 
November, 1832; when Mr. George 
Buist, son of the minister cf Tanna- 
dice, became the editor, and, at a con- 
siderable loss to himself, part pro- 
prietor, of the Courier, which, during 
his management, bore the name of 
the Constitutional. Mr. Buist, with 
zeal and application, possesses lite- 
rary talents of the highest order, and 
soon raised the circulation very con- 
siderably. He remained till the 30th 
June, 1834, when, upon some disagree- 


ment with Mr. Hill, he retired, and. 


immediately started the Dundee Guard- 
ian, which continued only till the 20th 
of April, 1835. In January 1835, 
Mr. Buist began the Scottish Agricul- 
tural Magazine, which he conducted 
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with great skill and judgment; but it 
was not properly supported by those 
for whose use it was started, and he 
gave it only a twelvemonth’s trial. 
Mr. Buist was bred to the church, and 
his connexion with the press arose 
from the most loyal and personally dis- 
interested motives; for, having been 
convinced that it only required courage 
and energy to stem the torrent of Ra- 
dicalism which raged and rioted during 
the excitement of the reform mania, he 
devoted his time, his money, and his 
abilities to the vindication of constitu- 
tional politics; and his efforts at that 
period in Dundee, and since in Perth- 
shire, have been productive of the 
happiest results to the cause. On 
the stopping of the Dundee Guardian, 
Mr. Buist became editor of the Perth 
Constitutional, where he continued till 
February 1837. He is now editor of 
the Fifeshire Journal. Mr. Samuel 
Horsley, grandson of the famous 
bishop of that name, succeeded Mr. 
Buist as editor of the Dundee Courier. 
The leaders of this young gentleman, 
who holds a Glasgow exhibition at 
Oxford, and studied for the English 
church, were very ably written. He 
retired about Midsummer 1836, Mr. 
Hill, it is understood, having disagreed 
with him on church matters. Mr. 
Horsley’s father is the episcopal minis- 
ter at Dundee. He holds, also, church 
preferment in England. The bishop, his 
father, got him appointed private chap- 
lain to the Prince Regent ; when he be- 
came acquainted with Fox, Sheridan, 
and other gay spirits of the period, and 
mixed a good deal in their society. 
The Courier is now managed by a son 
of Mr. Hill, who has the reputation of 
being an admirable reporter. 

The Dundee Chronicle was begun in 
October 1832; stopped in February 
1833 ; and resumed in February 1834. 
It is nominally edited on Whig-Radical 
principles, by the proprietor, Mr. Geo. 
Milne, writer, who, within the last twelve 
months, has been twice assaulted on 
the streets of Dundee, in consequence 
of scurrilous articles connected with 
local disputes which had appeared in 
the paper. Mr. Milne is a native of 
Kirnemuir, and was at one period 
connected with the Dundee Courier. 
Mr. Burton, a sucking barrister, and 
Whig expectant, in Edinburgh, writes 
the leading articles of the Chronicle ; 
and sad stuff they are, though some- 
times awfully violent ! 
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Of the Perth papers, the Courier, 
begun in 1811, is the senior. This 
paper has had more eminent men of 
letters connected with it than almost 
any provincial paper of similar stand- 
ing. It is an able Tory paper, and 
belongs to Mr. Morrison, whose repu- 
tation as a printer is not confined to 
Perth. The name of Morrison, in 
fact, has been distinguished for three 
generations for its connexion with the 
Encyclopedia Perthensis, the black 
letter editions of Blind Harry’s Wallace, 
and Barbour’s Bruce, and other stand- 
ard works. Professor Walker, of Glas- 
gow, was the first editor of the Courier ; 
Professor Anderson, of St. Andrews, 
the second ; and Dr. W. Thomson, one 
of the clergy of Perth, the brother of 
the celebrated Dr. Andrew Thomson, of 
St. George’s, Edinburgh, the third. It 
is now conducted by Mr. Morrison, 
and is published once a-week. 

The Perthshire Advertiser, a minis- 
terial Whig, is the property of a clique 
of Perth writers, and is edited by a 
Mr. Grigor, a solicitor. It has been in 
circulation-since 1829, and was origin- 
ally called the Strathmore Journal, 
which is now its secondary title. It 
formerly belonged to a person in Cupar- 
Angus, where it was published, when 
it was edited by a Mr. Clarke; but 
afterwards, on being bought by the 
Perth parties, its place of publication 
was transferred to the latter town, when 
its name also was changed. Mr. David 
Carrick,* the author of the Laird of Lo- 
gan, then became editor. Mr. Archibald 
Reid, writer, in Perth, conducted it for 
some time. He was formerly one of 
Lord Ormelie’s agents, and became 
principal town clerk of Perth in March 
last year. He was till then one of the 
chief proprietors of the Advertiser ; but 
on receiving that appointment he sold 
his shares, and retired from the concern. 
It was, also, at one period edited by 
the Rev. Mr. Tulloch, a licentiate of 
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the Scottish church, who subsequently 
obtained the parish church of Tibber- 
muir. The elder Peterkin, also, was 
for a short time its editor; but having 
given offence to the Dissenters, who 
are principally its supporters, he soon 
gave it up. 

The Perth Constitutional, a Con- 
servative, was started in 1835, when 
Mr. George Buist, already mentioned, 
became the editor. On account of 
some misunderstanding with the pro- 
—— he retired from it in Fe- 

ruary 1837, after having given it a 
considerable local celebrity in a short 
time. It is now edited by a Mr. 
David Peacock. ‘There is another 
paper in Perth, called the Chronicle, 
started in 1836; but it is a violent 
Radical and Voluntary emanation 
scarcely worth the noticing. The 
editor’s name, we believe, is Mitchell. 

The first newspaper begun in Ayr 
was the Ayr Advertiser, in the year 
1801, or in 1802. It was originally 
edited by Mr. Peter Wilson, book- 
seller there; on whose death the ma- 
nagement devolved on his brother, Mr. 
John Wilson, who took in as partner, 
and joint editor, the Rev. Hamilton 
Paul (editor of one of the many edi- 
tions of Burns’s poems). The com- 
pany subsequently changed from Wil- 
son and Paul, to Wilson, M‘Cormack, 
and Carnie, booksellers and printers,— 
the two latter being admitted as pro- 
prietors, on Mr. Paul’s retirement. 
The paper continued to be edited by 
Messrs. Wilson and M‘Cormack, till 
the death of the former, when the 
editorship devolved entirely upon the 
latter; and on his decease it came 
under the management of Mr. Thomas 
Gemmell (the brother of Mrs. M‘Cor- 
mack), who is the present editor. 
The publishers’ names continue to be 
M‘Cormack and Carnie; the widow 
of the late proprietor retaining her 
interest in the property. The Adver- 





* Mr. Carrick, the compiler of the very amusing work entitled the Laird of Logan ; 
or, Wit of the West, was himself a man of wit and humour, and a capital mimic. He 
could sing his own songs and medleys, in a style that would have done credit to 
Mathews himself, The agricultural dinners in Bute were often the scene of his 


displays, and he never failed to excite the merriment of the mirth-loving Brandanes. 
By the by, now that the Laird of Logan and his chronicler are defunct, upon whom 
has the mantle of waggery fallen in the West? Has it descended on M‘Corkindale 
of Rothesay, or M‘Kirdy, surnamed the Great Adust? He was so dubbed by the 
Modern Pythagorean — we presume, on the lueus a non lucendo principle ; for, like 
Falstaff, he, as well as his rival, is of the true bolting-hutch build, and not less 
remarkable for obesity than wit : thus belying the Shaksperian adage — 


“ Fat paunches make lean pates.” 
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tiser is rather Whiggish, but somewhat 
tame. Mr. Gemmell is said to be 
assisted in the writing of the leading 
articles by a gentleman in Edinburgh. 
The Ayr Advertiser is published every 
Thursday, and has a pretty good 
circulation. 

About the year 1818, another weekly 
newspaper began upon Conservative 
principles, called the Ayr and Wig- 
tonshire Courier, published every 
Tuesday. This paper did not succeed, 
and ceased to exist in the summer of 
1826. It was under the editorship of 
Mr. James Bell, and afterwards of his 
brother, Mr. Archibald Bell ; but, dur- 
ing the greater part of its existence, the 
Rev. Alexander Cuthill, one of the mi- 
nisters of Ayr, had a share in its ma- 
nagement. It was the property of the 
reverend gentleman named, and of 
two other persons, viz. Mr. Robert 
Taylor and Mr. David M‘Arthur ; by 
the latter of whom it was printed and 
published. 

In 1832, the Ayr Observer was 
started. It is rather a clever paper, 
published every Tuesday. Its politics 
are Conservative ; and it has an excel- 
lent circulation in the west of Scotland. 
It is conducted by Mr. John Foster 
Fraser, who has long been editor and 
printer. The Ayr Courier, above men- 
tioned, started by the two brothers Bell, 
may be said to be the beginning of the 
Observer, which was only a new name 
adopted on the renewal of the Con- 
servative paper in Ayr. Mr. John 
Goldie, subsequently of the Paisley 
Advertiser, was the person who com- 
menced the Observer ; for which Dr. 
Memes, rector of the Ayr Academy, 
lately a candidate for a St. Andrews’ 
professorship, and author of the Life 
of Canova, has written a good deal, 
first and last, during its career. This 
paper belongs to six gentlemen of the 
town, and is well printed, and very 
neatly got up. The proprietors are 
said to be Mr. John Brown, a writer ; 
Mr. Fraser, the editor; Mr. M‘Cosh, 
a lawyer; Mr. John Dick, bookseller; 
Peter Cowan, Esq., banker; and an- 
other. It is published every Tuesday 
morning by Mr. Maxwell Dick, book- 
seller. The latter gentleman has the 
merit, if there be any merit in it, 


of heing, as it were, the beginner of 


the cheap publication system in Scot- 
land. Mr. Dick, in the year 1826, 
brought out at Irvine, county of Ayr, 
a monthly paper called the West Coun- 
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try Advertiser, price twopence, which 
was devoted to news; but, from its 
being published only once a month, 
not liable to the stamp-duty. After it 
had continued about a year, three other 
similar publications were set on foot in 
alternate weeks, each having a separate 
proprietor and a different title. The 
gentlemen of the Edinburgh Stamp 
Office, on being consulted as to the 
legality of the plan, transmitted the 
matter to the attorney-general for his 
advice. Subsequently, permission was 
granted by the functionaries at Edin- 
burgh to proceed with the publication, 
on copies of each being regularly for- 
warded to the Stamp Office, in order 
that the advertisement duties might be 
charged. These, from the extensive 
circulation which the four papers in a 
short time obtained, were very consi- 
derable. The names of the respective 
papers were, the West Country Adver- 
tiser, the Ayrshire Traveller, the Irvine 
Journal, and the Economist ; by which 
alternation there was produced a regu- 
lar weekly news publication, price two- 
pence each. They continued about 
eleven months, notwithstanding the 
many complaints urged by the pro- 
prietors of the stamped newspapers, 
who saw their province invaded, and 
naturally considered their rights in- 
fringed. Others, observing the success 
of the plan, were not slow to avail 
themselves of it; and nearly a dozen 
different prospectuses, upon the same 
principle, made their appearance in 
various towns in the west of Scotland. 
In Greenock alone, two separate parties 
started, with proposals of papers on the 
same ingenious plan. The newspaper 
proprietors in Glasgow, and other 
western towns, now became fairly 
alarmed ; and uniting their remon- 
strances and petitions to the Stamp 
Office, an order from the Exchequer 
was served upon all the proprietors of 
the cheap publications, to make affidavit 
of the number of the copies of each 
paper that had been published since 
their commencement. Mr. Dick, after 
having in vain remonstrated with the 
officers of the Stamp Office in Edin- 
burgh, wrote to the Duke of Portland, 
the then President of the Council, 
stating the whole facts of the case, 
and dwelling on the permission to pub- 
lish granted by the Edinburgh Stamp 
Office. His grace advised him to apply 
by petition to the Lords of the Treasury, 
on that ground, as no inferior boards 
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had power to remit duties. Mr. Dick, 
acting on this advice, petitioned the 
Treasury accordingly ; and received a 
favourable answer in so far as the duties 
were remitted, but ordering the papers 
to be discontinued, as an infringement 
of the Newspaper Stamp Act. 

Stirling supports two papers,—the 
Journal, a moderate, or, rather, neutral 
paper, and the Observer, a Whig Vo- 
luntary. The former was started about 
fifteen years ago, by Mr. Munro, after 
his leaving the Dumfries Courier ; who 
also tried a paper called the Advertiser, 
which did not succeed. The Observer 
was begun only a few months ago, and 
is conducted by a bookseller in Stirling 
of the name of Johnson. 

The oldest paper in Berwick is the 
Advertiser, a Liberal, which belongs to 
a lady ; and is conducted by Mr. Pe- 
terkin, jun., formerly connected with 
the Aberdeen Herald, son of Mr. Peter- 
kin, once sheriff-substitute of Orkney, 
and latterly editor of the New North 
Briton, and Kelso Chronicle. Mr. John 
Mackay Wilson, a man of a strong ori- 
ginal, though irregular genius, who 
started the Border Tales, and was at 
one time a mere journeyman compo- 
sitor, was editor of this paper when he 
died. One of the first things that 
brought Mackay Wilson into notice 
was The Gowrie Conspiracy, a drama, 
acted at the minor theatre in Edinburgh, 
about ten years ago, with success. He 
was also the author of one or two 
books of rather superior poetry. The 
only other paper in Berwick is the 
Berwick and Kelso Warder, a Con- 
servative, started within the last two 
years, and very ably conducted by 
Mr. Ramsay, a gentleman who was 
formerly editor of the Carlisle Patriot. 

In Kelso there are two papers. The 
Mail, a Tory, published on Monday 
and Thursday, and edited by a brother 
of Mr. Jerdan of the Literary Gazette, 
was established about thirty years ago 
by the late Mr. James Ballantyne, 
while in business as a printer in Kelso. 
The Whig portion of the community 
have a representative and organ in the 
Chronicle, which is edited by Mr. Geo. 
Dawson, who started it in 1832. He 
afterwards left it for a time, when the 
elder Peterkin was engaged to conduct 
it. On his retiring from it about 1835, 
it again came into the hands of its first 
conductor. 

There was a paper published in 
Kelso about ten or twelve years ago, 
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the editor of which was unfortunately 
drowned while fishing; which, if we 
remember rightly, caused it to be 
given up. 

In Greenock there is only one paper, 
the Advertiser, a Liberal, which was 
begun upwards of fifty years ago, and 
is published twice a-week. It is neatly 
got up, and is conducted by Mr. Men- 
nons, who prints it. He is assisted 
by a gentleman of considerable talent, 
named Scott, formerly editor of a news- 
paper in Canada. Galt, who is now 
domiciled in Greenock, in not very 
good health, occasionally, we believe, 
enriches its columns with a piece of 

oetry. 

A Whig-Radical paper, called the 
Greenock Intelligencer, was, two or 
three years ago, tried for about two 
years and a half; but not succeeding, 
was discontinued. It was first edited 
by a Dr. Kirk, and afterwards by Mr. 
Colquhoun, at present connected with 
Chambers’s Edinburgh Educational 
Course. Mr. William Currie, writer 
in Greenock, a man of great legal 
acumen and humour, was one of the 
principal proprietors and contributors. 

The Advertiser, a Conservative, is 
the only paper published in Paisley, 
Both William Motherwell and William 
Kennedy, the author of Fitful Fancies, 
about the years 1827 and 1828, wrote 
a great deal for this paper; and for the 
Paisley Magazine, which was printed 
and published at the same office. The 
Advertiser was started about 1823, and 
was first edited by Mr. Goldie (formerly 
mentioned), who was the author of a 
volume of songs and poems. On his 
death, it was conducted by Kennedy, 
afterwards of the short-lived English- 
man’s Magazine, lately editor of a 
Hull paper, and now, with Mr. Edward 
Turton and Mr. Gibbon Wakefield, 
forming one of Lord Durham’s “ con- 
fidential advisers” in Canada! He 
was succeeded by Mr. Motherwell ; 
who, on his appointment, in 1830, to 
the Glasgow Courier, sold his interest 
in the Advertiser to Messrs. Hay and 
Neilson, printers, and present pro- 
prietors. The former, the author of 
some naval sketches, is editor. 

In 1830, a paper called the Kilmar- 
nock Chronicle was tried in that town, 
once misrepresented by the learned 
poetaster and Anglo-French Radical, 
Dr. Bowring. Not receiving much 
encouragement, it was given up for a 
year, and then resumed for a time, 
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The Kilmarnock Journal, the only 
paper published there, started in small 
shares, has taken its place. It is Li- 
beral in its tone; and is, or was, we 
believe, principally managed by a Mr. 
Borrowman, a writer. It was edited 
by Mr. Carrick for some time. 
Resuming our survey of the papers 
published in the northern districts of 
Scotland, the first newspaper town we 
come to, after crossing the Forth, is 
Cupar of Fife, where there are two 
papers, the Fife Herald and the Fife- 
shire Journal. The former was founded, 
about the year 1821, by Mr. Robert 
Tullis, paper-maker, who died about 
eight years ago. He was succeeded in 
the proprietorship of the Herald by his 
son George; a younger son, William, 
carrying on the paper work, which is 
chiefly a manufactory of covers for 
Blackwood and Tait’s magazines, and 
of fancy goods for the London market. 
The Fife Herald was first a moderate 
Tory, soon became Whig, and, in 1830, 
fairly turned Radical; and is now 
ultra-Radical and Voluntary. Mr.Geo. 
Craick, editor of the Penny Magazine, 
and other publications of the Diffusion 
of Useless Knowledge Society, was at 
one time a principal contributor to this 
print. After having given a series of 
very popular lectures on epic poetry in 
St. Andrews, Glasgow, and Edinburgh, 
in the spring and summer of 1825, 
Mr. Craick obtained the editorship of 
the Edinburgh Star about the begin- 
ning of 1825, which he conducted till 
it “ shot madly from its sphere,” and 
was quenched in the Edinburgh Ob- 
server. He afterwards came to London, 
where he published a work called the 
Pursuit of Knowledge under Difficulties, 
which recommended him to Mr. Knight, 
in whose employment he has ever since 
remained. The book mentioned was, 
on its first coming out, attributed to 
Lord Brougham. The Fife Herald was 
about its first commencement edited by 
Dr. James Adamson, now professor in 
a Dutch seminary, and minister at the 
Cape of Good Hope, a man of fine ta- 
lents and superior acquirements. One 
of the subsequent editors of the Herald 
was a person of the name of Mollison, 
whose history was very romantic. Mr. 
Mollison was not only a fine poet, but 
a mathematician and natural plhilo- 
sopher, and distinguished himself as 
such at the University of St. Andrews 
as early as 1812. After leaving college, 
he became a teacher; but, being mor- 
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bidly sensitive, he took offence at 
something or other, and went to Ire- 
land, where he remained for some time. 
He then enlisted as a private soldier, 
either in the artillery or engineers, and 
was sent to India. He was quickly 
noticed by his officers for his attain- 
ments, and was appointed to an office 
where his mathematical talents became 
available. Having lost his health, he 
was allowed to retire from the army, 
with a pension from the India Com- 
pany of about 60/. a-year. He returned 
to his native village of Letham, four 
miles from Cupar Fife, where he lived 
for some time. About the year 1828, 
he was conductor of the Herald, before 
it came to its wildest state ; after which 
he quitted it. In the year 1834, he 
wrote a good deal in the Tory paper, 
the Fifeshire Journal ; and after his 
death, in the end of that year, both the 
rival papers boasted that some of the 
ablest articles they had ever published 
were from his pen! Seven cities 
claimed Homer when dead ; two op- 
position journals disputed about Mol- 
lison. Professor Gillespie, of St. An- 
drews, the brother-in-law of Sir John 
Campbell, attorney-general, was some- 
time editor of this paper, to which he 
still occasionally contributes. Mr. Roy, 
of the Dundee Academy ; Dr. Nicholl, 
Professor of Astronomy in Glasgow 
University, the author of the Architec- 
ture of the Heavens ; and Mr. Wilson, 
writer in Cupar, were also at different 
times connected with its management. 
For a long time, it was principally 
written by Dr. Nicholl, who, we believe, 
is related by marriage to the proprietor. 
We recollect, on Professor Nicholl’s 
obtaining the astronomical chair at 
Glasgow, that the London Courier 
stated the reason to be that he had 
written in the Herald, and supported 
Captain Wemyss, the Whig-Radical 
member for Fifeshire; on which a 
Dundee paper very aptly inquired 
whether the proverbial prevalence of 
lunar influences in Fife entitled any 
man who had taken a part in its 
politics to an astronomical professor- 
ship? The Herald, recently edited by 
a Mr. Wiseman, an apothecary and 
surgeon in Cupar, is now under the 
management of Mr. Robert Fraser, 
formerly a merchant in Kirkcaldy ; a 
gentleman pretty well known in Fife, 
as possessing considerable literary 
talents. 

The Fifeshire Journal, an excellent 
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Tory paper, is now published in Cupar, 
but when first started, in 1832, brought 
out in Kirkcaldy. It was got up by 
subscriptions amongst the Conserv- 
atives; and Mr. Alexander Murray was 
its first editor. It is now the property 
of two or three writers in Cupar, who, 
about the beginning of 1836, removed 
its place of publication to the latter 
town. The Rev. George Scott con- 
ducted it after Mr. Murray left it, till 
the beginning of the present year, 
when the editorship was consigned to 
Mr, George Buist, who formerly wrote 
a great deal in its columns; under 
whose management it promises to be 
rendered a useful and influential cham- 
pion of the Conservative cause in that 
quarter. 

Proceeding northwards, having al- 
ready disposed of the Dundee papers, 
we come to Montrose, where there are 
two journals,—the Review, Whig-Ra- 
dical, and the Standard, Conservative. 
The Review was begun on the 11th of 
January, 1811, by a printer of the 
name of James Watt. It set out with 
supporting Whiggish principles; and 
continued without opposition till 1821, 
when the Montrose Chronicle was 
started. The latter was edited by the 
Rev. Mr. Todd, and published by Mr. 
David Hill, who afterwards went to 
Dundee. The Review at this period 
was a violent anti-ministerial paper, 
and abounded in libellous and scur- 
rilous matter. The Chronicle only con- 
tinued for four years. It was got up 
and supported by the clergy, and other 
respectable individuals ; but it did not 
receive the countenance expected from 
the country gentlemen. The Review is 
conducted by a Mr. Troup, and does 
not pretend to much. It is not very 
brightly written ; and bears no very in- 
fluential character among the Scottish 
provincial papers. When the noto- 
rious Joseph Hume was member for 
that district of burghs, it alternately 
threatened and cajoled him; and it 
was really laughable to see the 
panics it used sometimes to throw 
“honest” Joe into; for, spite of his 
brazen impudence, Hume at that time 
had a salutary dread of the press, which 
he has now ostensibly lost. 

The Montrose Standard, a Conserv- 
ative, was commenced in Junelast. Its 
first editor, unfortunately, had no pre- 
vious experience of newspapers, and, 
of course, could not be expected to 
conduct a journal, and particularly a 
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new one, so successfully as one accus- 
tomed to the press. He was lately 
succeeded by a gentleman of the name 
of Taylor, formerly connected with a 
short-lived paper in Edinburgh called 
the Constitution. In spite of the in- 
auspiciousness of its commencement, 
we hope that the Standard will yet 
prove to be an able and effective auxi- 
liary to the cause of Conservatism ; at 
present, it yields nothing in zeal and 
honest intention to any of the others. 
Mr. Rae, the first editor, was formerly 
a teacher of languages in Edinburgh, 
and is a gentleman of considerable pro- 
fessional talents. But it requires some- 
thing more than mere talent to write 
and conduct a newspaper well; it re- 
quires practical experience, tact, and 
circumspection, of no ordinary kind : 
above all, it demands moral energy, as 
well as personal fearlessness, and an 
unswerving determination to support 
the truth, and advocate the right, at all 
hazards, and against all opposers. The 
Standard is patronised and supported 
by several noblemen and gentlemen 
connected with the counties of Forfar 
and Kincardine ; among whom may be 
mentioned Sir JohnStuart Forbes, Bart., 
Mr. Gladstone of Fasque, and Lord 
Arbuthnot; a subscription for a mo- 
nument to the latter of whom is now 
in progress by his tenantry and the 
gentlemen of the above-named coun- 
ties; and he is well deserving of it, 
as his public spirit and local usefulness 
are equally great. 

In the town of Arbroath a paper is 
published every Saturday, called the 
Arbroath Journal, the proprietor and 
editor of which is a Mr. John Sim Sands, 
who, having boxed the compass of po- 
litics, and alternately supported all 
parties, is for the present a Tory. 

The Elgin Courant, the only paper 
now published in Elgin, was started in 
1834, on the ruins of the Elgin Courier. 
The latter paper was for some time con- 
ducted by the writer of Random Recol- 
lections ; and, under his management, 
was as pretty a specimen of what may 
be supposed to be the press in the 
backwoods of America as one would 
wish to see without crossing the At- 
lantic. The Courant is a sound con- 
stitutional paper, but not energetic 
enough in its tone: it does not “ sound 
the loud timbrel ” of Toryism loud 
enough. Nevertheless, in its proper 
district, and in its own quiet way, it is 
calculated to do the Conservative cause 
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much useful service ; and it occupies 
the field, to the exclusion of a Whig 
or Radical. 

In 1830, a paper called the Elgin 
and Forres Journal was set up in op- 
position to the Courier, on moderate 
Conservative principles; but that li- 
mited field could not support two 
papers, and it existed only for eight 
months. 

The principal paper in Inverness, 
for a long series of years, was the 
Journal, which,. however, has been 
stopped for some time. It was com- 
menced many years ago, by Messrs. 
Ettles and Young, who, in 1816, sold 
the printing materials and copyright to 
Mr. M‘Intosh, of Raigmore, for 7000/. 
We believe an additional 1000/, was 
given not to start an opposition. Ina 
year or two afterwards, in consequence 
of some continued severe animadver- 
sions in the Journal, the magistrates 
and other influential persons esta- 
blished the Courier on Whig prin- 
ciples, when Mr. Johnston (now printer 
in Edinburgh) became editor. Subse- 
quently, on a rigid system of economy 
being introduced, a Mr. Mackay under- 
took the management. He continued 
till 1828, when Robert Carruthers, the 
M‘Diarmid of the North, was appointed 
editor ; and about three years ago the 
Courier became altogether his property. 
He gave 400/. for it. The Journal, 
before it became defunct, was edited 
by a Mr. Stalker, a solicitor in Inver- 
ness. Mr. Carruthers has written some 
rather clever articles on Highland 
scenery, and other native subjects. 
Ile was at one time a bookbinder; 
and has shewn a considerable deal of 
tact and talent in the management of 
his paper. Mr. Carruthers is a native 
of Dumfries, where he served his ap- 
prenticeship as a bookbinder ; and on 
its expiry he left in search of employ- 
ment, and finally obtained a permanent 
situation in Huntingdon, where he at- 
tracted the attention of Dr. (afterwards 
Bishop) Maltby, then vicar of Bugden ; 
and a national school on Bell’s system 
having been, through his influence, es- 
tablished in that town, Mr. Carruthers 
obtained the appointment of master, 
and at the same time he carried on his 
business as bookbinder. He also at 
this time contributed to various pe- 
riodicals, and published a small work 
called The Poetry of Milton’s Prose ; 
which introduced him to the notice of 
Lord John Russell, who visited him at 


his humble domicile. He was a cor- 
respondent of one of the Cambridge 
papers ; and afterwards contributed to 
the Dumfries Magazine, conducted by 
M‘Diarmid, by whose recommenda- 
tion he obtained the editorship of the 
Inverness Courier. 

The Inverness Herald, a church 
paper, started two or three years ago, 
has taken the place of the Inverness 
Journal. It is one of the best of the 
Scottish provincial papers. Its pro- 
prietors are understood to be the Rev. 
Alexander Clark, Inverness; Horatio 
Ross, Esq. of Rossie; Lieut.-General 
J. Munro, of Teaninich; Colonel J. 
M‘Innes, of the Hon. East India 
Company’s service; John Ross, Esq. 
of Berbice; and Dr. Wm. Munro, 
Inverness. Duncan Davidson is its 
publisher. 

Journalism has reached even to 
Ultima Thule. During the last year two 

papers were started at John O’Groat’s, 
published at Wick ; and both, we be- 
lieve, are flourishing. They are pub- 
lished fortnightly ; the one, the John 
O’Groat’s Journal, on a Friday; and 
the other, the Northern Star, on a 
Wednesday. The former, edited by a 
Mr. Kennedy, is a Whig; and, when 
it first came out, was unstamped, and 
published monthly. The latter is a 
Conservative, and ought to be well 
supported by the Tories in the north. 
Christopher Torrop, Esq., a gentleman 
of education and respectability, now 
studying for the Scottish bar, was re- 
quested by many of the most influ- 
ential Tories of Caithnesshire, to write 
the leading articles. This he did most 
cheerfully ; and, as is acknowledged, 
to the great benefit of the Conservative 
cause. Jn our notice of the Edin- 
burgh Evening Post we ought to have 
added, that Mr. Torrop kept that paper 
in existence when the Reform mania set 
in against it, at great pecuniary loss, 
and restored it to its present high re- 
putation by dint of sterling talent, and, 
from first to last, most disinterested 
services. 
- To shew how much the readers of 
newspapers have increased since the 
commencement of this century, it may 
only be mentioned that, in 1801, the 
number of stamps issued for news- 
papers in Scotland was 99,280; in 
1833, it was upwards of 300,000. In 
1811, the gross produce of the stamp 
duties amounted to 21,288/.; and, in 
1833, to 51,465/, 
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The reduction of the stamp duty has 
added very little to the circulation of the 
more respectable papers, especially the 
Conservative ones; and those published 
oftener than once a-week. To the Ra- 
dicals, and out-and-outers, it has been 
a great boon, and has improved the 
circulation of many of them about one- 
third. Since it came into operation, 
not more than six papers have been 
started in Scotland, and some of these 
took the place of other papers incor- 
porated with them, There cannot be 
a better test as to the class of papers 
which reductions of this sort are likely 
to influence, nor of the class of readers 
to which certain papers address them- 
selves, than the means adopted by 
some proprietors of journals to im- 
prove their profits, which would be 
perfectly ruinous to others. We are 
speaking of Scotland, although we be- 
lieve the same rule would apply as 
well to England. Were the Edinburgh 
Courant, the Glasgow Herald, the 
Aberdeen Journal, or any of the other 
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well-conditioned and well-established 
papers, to take off the extra half- 
penny, and lower their price to 4d., 
they would just thereby sacrifice one- 
fifth, or 20 per cent, of their profits, 
without gaining two per cent by addi- 
tional subscribers to compensate them. 
The Scotsman, the Edinburgh Pilot, the 
Fife Herald, and the Glasgow Libe- 
rator, and such papers, find their best 
policy to lie in cheap sales, and ac- 
tually improve their revenues by sacri- 
ficing one-ninth of the gross price, or 
one-fifth of their net returns, the paper, 
printing, and stamp, costing 2jd. We 
should conclude from this, as we 
should, indeed, from the style of their 
articles, that these papers circulate 
more amongst poverty-stricken and 
desperate and reckless men, than any 
others in Scotland. This we conceive 
to be a very important and decisive 
fact, which ought not to be overlooked 
in estimating the comparative respect- 
ability and influence of newspapers. 


HOMERIC BALLADS. 
BY WILLIAM MAGINN, LL.D. 
No. VIII. 


The last Appearance of Penelope, 
OA. ¥. 289-343, 


[ uave chosen this passage as a sort of pendant to that which appeared in the 
last number ; but I confess that I think the lines from v. 310 to 343 are inter- 
polated. They seem to be the production of a scholiast or commentator, 
summing up in a few lines what had been already told at length. Besides, they 
are not in the flowing Homeric manner, and they contain at least one word which 
can with difficulty be reconciled to its ordinary use in Homer. I refer to aduwawy, 
v. 326, on which Buttman, more suo, blunders absurdly. They are very ancient 
and harmonious verses, however, and the part which is undoubtedly Homeric 
is a beautiful conclusion of the character of Penelope; cautious and guarded, 
from the unhappy necessity of her position, but ever chaste and domestic ; and, 
when convinced that her husband has indeed returned, as warm and affectionate 
in his presence as her thoughts had been constant and tender towards him in 
his absence. 


I. 


A bed of texture soft and fine 
The nurse and the handmaiden 
spread ; 
The couch was decked by torchlight 
shine 
And homeward then the old woman 
sped. 
While Eurynome, as a chamber-groom, 
With lamp in hand, to the nuptial roonr 
The new-met partners led. 
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II. 


Thither she led them, and withdrew, 
And left them, as in days of old, 

Their former love at once to renew 
In joyous passion uncontrolled. 

And the herd of swine, and the herd of 

kine, 

With the heir of Ithaca’s royal line, 

Bade the house its peace to hold. 


Il. 


The dance was checked as they de- 
sired, 
The sound of woman’s voice re- 
pressed ; 
In silence then they all retired 
Within the darkening halls to rest. 
And when was done love’s dearest rite, 
Husband and wife with bland delight 
Their mutual thoughts expressed. 
IV. 
She told him of the scorn and wrong 
She long had suffered in her house, 
From the detested suitor throng, 
Each wooing her to be his spouse. 
How, for their feasts, her sheep and 
kine 
Were slaughtered, while they quaffed 
her wine 
In plentiful carouse. 
V. 
And he, the noble wanderer, spoke 
Of many a deed of peril sore— 
Of men who fell beneath his stroke — 
Of all the sorrowing tasks he bore. 
She listened, with delighted ear — 


Sleep never came her eyelids near, 
Till all the tale was o'er. 


VI. 


First told he how the Cicones 
He had subdved with valiant hand, 
And how he reached across the seas, 
The Lotus-eaters’ lovely land ; 
The crimes by Polyphemus done, 
And of the well-earned vengeance won, 
For slaughter of his band. 


VIL. 


Vengeance for gallant comrades slain, 
And by the Cyclops made a prey; 
And how it was his lot to gain 
The isle where A.olus holds sway; 
And how the Monarch of the wind 
Received him with a welcome kind, 
And would have sent away 
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VIII. 


Home to his native isle to sail ; 
But vainly against fate he strove, 
Uproused by which a desperate gale 
Over the fishy ocean drove, 
And sent him wandering once again, 
The toils and dangers of the main 
With many a groan to prove. 


IX. 


And how he wandered to the coast 
Where dwells the distant Lestrygon ; 

How there his ships and friends he lost, 
Escaping in his bark alone : 

He spoke of Circe’s magic guile, 

And told the art and deep-vkilled wile 
By the enchantress shewn. 


X. 


Then how to Hades’ grisly hall 
He went to seek the Theban seer, 
In his swift ship ; how there with all 
The partners of his long career 
He met; and how his mother mild, 
Who bore, and reared him from a child, 
Saw him while wandering there. 


XI. 


And how the dangerous strain he heard, 
Sang by the Sirens’ thrilling tongue ; 
And how with dexterous skill he steered 
His course the justling rocks among ; 
How he—what none had done before— 
Unseathed through dread Charybdis 
bore, 
And Scylla sailed along. 


XII. 


And how the oxen of the sun, 
With impious hand his comrades 
slew ; 
How their devoted bark upon 
High-thundering Jove his lightning 
threw ; 
How, by the bolt, of life bereft, 
Perished his friends, he only left 
Remaining of the crew. 


XIII. 


And how, in the Ogygian isle, 

He visited Calypso fair; 

And how she sought, with many a 
wile, 

To keep him still sojourning there : 
With fond desire, ’twas hers to crave, 
That he, within her hollow cave, 

Her nuptial bed should share, © 
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XIV. 


Each hospitable art she tried, 
His heart to win—his hopes to 
soothe ; 
She promised him, were she his bride, 
Immortal life, and ceaseless youth, 
But all her promise, all her art, 
Made no impression on his heart, 
Nor shook his steadfast truth. 


XV. 


How, after many a year of toil, 
Upon Pheenician land he trod ; 
Where king and people of the isle 
Hailed him with honours of a god ; 
And sent him full of presents fair, 
Of gold, and brass, and garments rare, 
Back to his own abode. 


XVI. 


So closed the tale. Then balmy sleep, 


The care of all our human woes, 
Did their relaxing members steep 
In soft oblivion of repose. 
* * * 


W. M. 





“ Little Men and Little Measures.” 


‘6 LITTLE MEN AND LITTLE MEASURES.” 


s 


LORD PALMERSTON, 


Tue year 1809 first saw Lord Viscount 
Palmerston in an important official sta- 
tion; the year 1829 first saw him out, 
unpaid, and independent. For twenty 
long years did his lordship, as secretary 
at war, hide his attachment to Reform 
principles. 


‘¢ He never told his love, 
But let concealment, like a worm 7’ the 
bud, 
Feed on his damask cheek.” 


For twenty long years did he continue, 
not a Conservative, but a Tory ; pro- 
ducing estimates to the horror of Mr. 
Hume, and joining Mr. Canning in 
laughing at the pretensions of Whig- 
Radical economists. For twenty years 
did he act under various men, of differ- 
ent shades of opinion; voting for all 
those things called Gagging-bills, and 
the Six Acts ; opposing the repeal of the 
Test and Corporation-act; and finally 
resisting’ reform in every shape, or to 
any, even the smallest, extent. He 
first took place under the Duke of 
Portland, kept it under Spencer Perce- 
val, clung to it under Lord Liverpool, 
retained it under Mr. Canning, still 
stuck to it under Lord Goderich, ob- 
tained a new lease of it under the Duke 
of Wellington,—and at length, just as 
there was prospect of the Whigs coming 
in, ratted from his old friends and old 
principles, and so far proved his en- 
mity to both, that when Lord Grey 
came in, early in 1830, he was ap- 
pointed secretary for foreign affairs. 
So, verily, he has had his reward! He 
has now held that office eight years; 
first, under Lord Grey ; then under 
Lord Melbourne, with Lord Brougham ; 
and, lastly, under Lord Melbourne, 
with O’Connell. Well, then, we sup- 
pose Lord Palmerston may be consi- 
dered to have ended his turnings and 
twistings, by being a Whig-Radical ? 
That is not quite certain; perhaps 
he is one for this occasion only, and 
is ready to complete the circle of tergi- 
versation by ending an Ultra-Tory, as 
he began; perhaps, like some others, 


“ Through all the old parties of England 
he’s run, 
And ended at last by belonging to none.” 


At any rate, whatever may be his cha- 
racter in this respect, we will maintain 
that he is a consistent man,— nay, the 
most consistent man of the present 
day. For what is consistency but a 
steady, persevering pursuit of one great 
object, and a constant course of action 
upon one great system, or principle ? 
And, if so, who has better attended to 
his own interest than Lord Palmer- 
ston? who has more perseveringly 
acted upon a due regard to that main 
consideration, and who has better de- 
served or secured success? We hold 
his lordship to be a very model of con- 
sistency, seeing that he has held one 
office for twenty years as firmly as pos- 
sible,— seeing that he has held it under 
all changes and sorts of circumstances 
with a tenacity wholly unrivalled. His 
lordship is only fifty-three, and for 
twenty-eight years has held high offices, 
pocketing, as we calculate, the trifling 
remuneration of about 150,000/., be- 
sides compound interest. That is what 
we call consistency ; and we will go 
further, and assert that he is patriotic 
too. For what is patriotism but a dis- 
position to sacrifice oneself for one’s 
country’s good? And, if so, we put it 
to thee, incredulous reader! if Lord 
Palmerston, who has felt that no minis- 
try could do without him, has not 
sacrificed much— oftimes even his 
friends and opinions—to secure to each 
cabinet the benefit of his advice? 
From 1809 to 1829, he stood firm to 
the colours of his office, under all 
chances and changes,— suffering no 
petty scruples to interfere with the 
performance of his duty, and shewing 
that he was determined, as a rock, to 
stand fast, no matter who was coming 
in or who was going out. Let it not be 
said that, in the eight years and a half 
since 1830, his lordship’s consistency 
has been compromised by those six 
months of obscurity which he sought 
whilej Sir Robert Peel was prime 
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minister: it is a gross libel on him to 
assert, that he would not then have 
taken office if he could have obtained 
it. The truth was that Sir Robert, 
very strangely, did not estimate his ser- 
vices so highly, or consider them so 
necessary, as he did himself. Lord 
Palmerston considers no ministry can 
stand without him; Sir Robert Peel 
thought differently : and we seriously 
ask all reasonable men, Who was right ? 
Sir Robert Peel came in; he did not 
take Lord Palmerston’s aid, and his 
ministry fell; ergo, Sir Robert could 
not do without him. Q.E.D. Where- 
fore, then, should a person so import- 
ant be called a little man? This is, 
indeed, a difficult question. Can it 
be, that the successor of Lord Chatham 
and the Duke of Wellington—the man 
by whom all our foreign relations are 
preserved, is merely a little man? 
Truly, the conclusion is a hazardous 
and startling one; yet may it, neverthe- 
less, be maintained : for his lordship 
has at times so far forgotten his dignity 
and compromised his character, as to 
place himself on a footing with us poor 
authors ; and, having shone very ques- 
tionably in that position, we are enabled 
to gaze on him without being dazzled 
with his brilliancy, and to judge him 
by those very poor productions of 
which he is the reputed parent. We 
say, then, he is to be ranked a little 
man, with other unfortunate Whig 
scribblers. Like Lord John Russell, 
he has written things long since sunk 


PALMERSTON. 


“Oh! the time is past when quarter-day 
My cares would chase, 
When all in life that made me gay 
Was place, still place! 
New hopes may bloom, 
New offers come 
Of surer, bigher pay ; 
But there’s nothing half so sweet in life 
As quarter-day ! 
Oh! there’s nothing half so sweet in life 
As quarter-day !”’ 


Now, that is extremely pretty, no 
doubt, and we say we venture to think 
extremely fit for the noble viscount’s 
own singing, when the hapless hour 
shall come for Whig expulsion, and an 
end of quarter-days. 


So, again, here 


“ Little Men and Little Measures.” 
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into oblivion ; like Sir John Hobhouse, 
he has produced both poetry and prose 
he would gladly disavow ; like both, 
he has formerly printed sentiments little 
in accordance with those now enter- 
tained. In 1819, there came out a 
little book called the New Whig Guide, 
of which Viscount Palmerston was al- 
ways considered, and known to be, one 
of the chief authors. It contains libels 
upon many of those Whig-Radicals 
with whom our noble foreign secretary 
now sits at the council-table, and 
many parodies intended to ridicule 
those pseudo-patriots with whom he 
now associates. Nearly twenty years 
have passed since that book appeared, 
and now, alas! many of the hardest 
hits in it seem to us to be applicable to 
their noble parent himself. They were, 
doubtless, deemed by him to be jeua 
d’esprit of the very first character and 
wit, and were thought to be peculiarly 
stinging to all those Methuens, Cree- 
veys, Duncannons, &c., to whom they 
were addressed. Ifso, as Lord Pal- 
merston has now taken the place of 
those persons, it must be quite clear 
that the republication of his squibs 
now must strike Aim with all the force 
with which they formerly struck those 
gentlemen. Here is one, for instance, 
which we venture to think not only was 
written by Lord Palmerston, but was 
intended for his own peculiar singing, 
whenever he may go out of office. It 
is a parody on Moore’s well known 
song :— 


MOORE, 


“Qh! the days are gone when beauty 
bright 
My heart’s chain wove, 
When my dream of life from morn to 
night 
Was love, still love ! 
New hopes may bloom, 
And days may come 
Of milder, calmer beam ; 
But there’s nothing half so sweet in life 
As love’s young dream ! 
Oh! there’s nothing half so sweet in life 
As love’s young dream !” 


follows another little ballad, addressed 
to some quondam Whig opponent, and 
now Whig friend, by our consistent 
Cupid ; which, also, we believe, might, 
without much alteration, be addressed 
to himself :— 
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PALMERSTON, 


« Believe me, when all those ridiculous 
airs 
Which you practise so pretty to-day 
Shall vanish by age, and thy well-twisted 
hairs, 
Like my own, be both scanty and gray, 
Thou wilt still be a goose, as a goose 
thou hast been 
(Though a fop and a fribble no more) ; 
And the world which has laughed at the 
fool of eighteen 
Shall laugh at the fool of threescore !” 


As parodies, these are positively bad, 
—so bad, that we now undertake to 
make one off hand not worse, and not 
less admirably adapted to the author of 
those above. We will make it because, 
as in Lord Palmerston’s case, parodies 
were the road to foreign secretaryships, 
who knows but in our case they may 
be serviceable to the same end? In 
undertaking to write poetry with his 
lordship, we must, however, be under- 
stood as confining our rivalry to that 
matter only,— for we yield him the 
palm in articles for the Globe, in “* pon- 
derous levity,” and, above all, in pro- 
tocols. Here goes, then, for a parody 
to be equal to Lord Palmerston’s spe- 
cimens, and equally fit to be recited or 
sung by his lordship :— 


OURSELF. 


To the Tune of “ Lesbia hath a beaming 
Eye.” 


Stanley hath a beaming eye, 
But not for me its glory gleameth ; 
Right and left its arrows fly, 
And startle every Whig who dreameth ! 
Sweeter ’tis to gaze upon 
My Johnny’s lid, that seldom rises ; 
Few its rays, but when there’s one, 
That one so rare each man surprises. 
Oh! my Johnny Russell dear! 
My sly and sleepy Johnny Russell! 
Brightness lies 
In Stanley’s eyes ; 
But dull are yours, my Johnny Russell ! 


Stanley hath a wit refin’d, 

And when its points are gleaming 

round us, 

We cannot tell where we can find 

A balm for every time they wound us. 
Yet, trusting Johnny’s vent’rous heart, 

I leave to him the hard replying; 
And, Cupid-like, I play my part, 

By gentle cheers, or gently sighing. 


Lord Palmerston. 
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MOORE. 


‘* Believe me, if all those endearing young 
charms 
Which I gaze on so fondly to-day 
Were to fade by tosmorrow, and fleet in 
my arms, 
Like fairy-gifts fading away, 
Thou would’st still be adored, as this 
moment thou art, 
Let thy loveliness fade as it will ; 
And around the dear ruin each wish of 


- heart 
Would entwine itself verdantly still!” 


Oh! my Johnny Russell dear! 
My cold and artful Johnny Russell! 
Wit, though smart, 
Can ne’er impart 
Its soul to thee, my Johnny Russell! 


Is that as good as his lordship’s? 
If not, we will try again, also, for the 
private recitation, or melodious war- 
bling, of that distinguished person. 
Ecce signum. 


OURSELF AGAIN. 


To the Tune of ‘ The Meeting of the 
Waters,”’ 


There has not beenin Britain a council so 
sweet, 

As that board, where the Whigs and 
their Palmerston meet. 

Oh! the love of my office at length must 
depart, 

F’er the first day we met there, can fade 
from my heart. 


It was not that, as placemen, we all 
look’d serene, 

Though Durham was yellow, and the 
young ones were green ; 

’Twas not that we honour’d “ Black 
Brougham,” or Grey; 

Oh, no! ’twas the exquisite promise of 
pay! 


’T was that friends, the most recent, were 
meeting, to share 

The fruits of that power I had long 
cherished there ; 

’T was that every one knew how Whig 
ardour improves, 

When one pockets the money his family 
loves ! 


Sweet Cabinet Council, how calm could 
I rest 

In a place that is easy, and therefore 
loved best! 

Where I'd promise the tumults abroad 
should all cease, 

And send legions to plunder, as the way 
to keep peace ! 
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Now, if that do not equal his verses, 
we have done, and acknowledge our- 
selves vanquished. But it is no dis- 
honour to fall before a secretary of 
state for foreign affairs, an Irish vis- 
count, and a quondam member for 
Hampshire. So, if we must fall, we 
will do it with dignity, and display our 
magnanimity, by quoting yet one more 
piece of Lord Palmerston’s poetry, 
and protesting candidly, that, at length, 
we have found a bit we positively have 
not presumption enough even to copy. 
Observe how genteel and delicate are 
its phrases; how accurately it describes 
some of those persons with whom his 
lordship, in 1819, was not quite so 
intimate as he is now. If it prove no- 
thing else, it plainly shews he knows 
his alphabet; which, however, is no 
great marvel in these march-of-intellect 
days. 


«* A was an Althorpe, as dull as a hog ; 

3 was Black Brougham, a surly cur- 
dog ; 

C was a Cochrane, all stripped of his 
lace ; 

D wasa Douglas, who wanted a place ; 

E wasan Ebrington, dismal and dumb; 

F was a Finlay, a hogshead of scum ; 

G was a Gordon’s preposterous phiz; 

H was a Heron, a damnable quiz ;” 

&ec. &c. Ke. 
Again :-— 


«* I, was a Lambton, sour, and 
sad ; 

M was Paul Methuen, a dandy gone 
mad.” 


saucy, 


In these lines, the clink, or rhyme, 
or jingle, is perfect : hog and dog, phiz 
and quiz, lace and place, dumb and 
scum, sad and mad, are quite un- 
exceptionable. It must be owned, 
however, that it does seem somewhat 
odd, that the “dandy gone mad,” and 
the other gentleman whose description 
is given in the pretty alliteration, “ sour, 
saucy, and sad,” should both have so 
far outlived Lord Palmerston’s dis- 
approbation as to have obtained peer- 
ages from ministries of which he was a 
member. Llowever, that is an acci- 
dental circumstance, not much worth 
mentioning, forming, as it does, a very 
unimportant feature in the grand career 
of his lor dship. 

Having said so much on the score 
of authorship, let us now proceed to 
other matters connected with this il- 
lustrious statesman. Positively, he is 
an interesting specimen of his tribe. 


“ Tittle Men and Little Measures.” 
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When sitting in his Whig cabinet 
council, he must be quite a political 
encyclopedia, a kind of perpetual 
work of reference; for whenever any 
thing is inquired concerning the usages 
of other governments that have existed 
in the memory of men on the shady 
side of half a century, cannot Lord 
Palmerston answer, as the Yankees 
say, slick? He can tell whatthe Duke 
of Portland, or Spencer Perceval, or 
Lord Castlereagh said, and what Mr. 
Canning or Lord Eldon suggested, or 
what Mr. Vansittart, or the Duke of 
Wellington, or Lord Lyndhurst, re- 
commended. And if at all addicted 
to egotism, can he not tell how all his 
own pet projects were overruled, and 
how he once followed Mr. Huskisson 
in carrying a resignation, at half-cock, 
in his pocket; and how the Duke of 
Wellington pulled the trigger too soon, 
and said it was “ no mistake ?” Also, 
when the Melbourne cabinet is con- 
sidering how they can best honour 
“that great god of war,” Sir De Lacy 
Evans, K.C.B. &c. &c., cannot Lord 
Palmerston talk of other days, when 
the men whom the king delighted to 
honour, were W ellingtons, or Angle- 
seas, or Hill? He can think of this 
contrast; but there is one thing he 
cannot do: he cannot blush at the 
recollection; he is too far gone for 
that. We will back him as blush- 
proof for one quarter-day’s salary. 
Consider, too, how valuable an 
auxiliary he is to his ministerial allies, 
in all Irish questions. He was one of 
those who publicly promised that the 
Popish bill of 1829 should be a final 
measure, and pledged himself, when it 
was passed, to maintain inviolate the 
church establishment in Ireland; and 
since that time, he has assisted at those 
deliberations, which ended in a reso- 
lution to attack ten bishoprics, and, 
afterwards, to abolish eight hundred 
churches by an appropriation clause. 
And when, in the present patchwork 
cabinet, the superficial feelosophers talk 
about Treland having been so_bar- 
barously misgoverned by the Tories, how 
very complacently must his lordship 
join in the attack on former govern- 
ments, with which he was connected, 
and with which he was equally re- 
sponsible! Happy man, blush-proof! 
Of course, the foreign secretary is 
also very brisk in his condemnation of 
Tory governments in their corruption ; ; 
and while he is joining in sending out 
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commissions, to the tune of about 
200,000/. a-year, doubtless, he serene- 
ly moralises on the sad expenditure of 
former days. On the pension-list mat- 
ter he is probably, with his friend Lord 
Glenelg, likewise very learned, and 
very rigid: voting for an inquiry he 
could render unnecessary, if he would 
speak out, and tell all he remembers 
—for he knewall. Again, when these 
Reformers are talking fine things about 
economy in the general administration 
of affairs, how nice for him, while he 
has raised the expenses of his office 
higher than they have been for several 
years,* to lament the extreme extra- 
vagance of the proscribed Conserv- 
atives, on whom he now looks down ! 
These things, however, are all trifles 
compared to his doings in his own 
department, in the way of diplomacy, 
and so on. When he came into office, 
Europe was in the enjoyment of peace, 
and he boasts that he has keptit. The 
truth is, he could not have gone to war 
if he would ; for, in the first place, this 
country would not have agreed; and, 
in the second place, other nations were 
not so inclined. But if he have not 
absolutely gone to war, he has done 
the next bad thing to it; that is, just 
as much eviland mischief as he could. 
There has been no sort of quarrel or 
disturbance into which he has not 
wriggled himself. He came in, find- 
ing some slight disturbance between 
Holland and Belgium. How did he 
act on his non-intervention policy ? 
Did he recollect that, in 1814, he had 
sent Lord Lynedoch and an army to 
Bergen-op-Zoom, to drive the French 
out of the Low Countries? Far from 
it! He negociated for the march of a 
French army to that very same place, 
to pull down the fortresses which, 
twenty years before, he was anxious to 
preserve ; and, especially, to drive the 
very same Dutch from that same Ant- 
werp, of which he had formerly put 
them in possession! He fired off, 
moreover, one hundred protocols at 
the king of the Netherlands; and sent 
an English fleet, in the winter season, 
off the coast of Holland, to blockade a 
coast as much in need of blockade at 
that time, as Skibbereen or Flam- 
borough Head. Soon after, out burst 
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the Polish insurrection; and then 
suddenly he bethought himself of his 
non-intervention, for he allowed the 
Poles to fall, without sympathy or 
succour, and coolly conciliated the 
czar, instead of protesting, as a Chat- 
ham or a Wellington would have done, 
against inhumanities unheard of in the 
history of modern nations. Indeed, 
that non-intervention policy of his, is 
so very peculiar in its nature and ope- 
ration, that, while it urges him to-day 
to be exceedingly valorous against a 
Dutchman, it induces him to-morrow 
to wink at Russian aggression at Cra- 
cow, or French faithlessness and am- 
bition at Algiers. Nevertheless, he is 
always in some broil somewhere ; and, 
if possible, in a place, or under cir- 
cumstances, where he is the strong 
attacking the weak. He has not the 
slightest grain of gallantry in his whole 
heart — none of that 


“* Stern joy, which warriors feel, 
In meeting foemen worthy of their steel.” 


Oh, no! Lord Palmerston is quite con- 
tent valorously to charge a Pacha of 
Egypt, or to cut up some straggling 
Portuguese Miguelites, or to send a 
band of hired (but, thank goodness, 
unpaid,) cut-throats to murder a few 
Basques, who are not disposed to give 
up their rights and freedom at the bid- 
ding of a Mendizabel or a Calatrava. 
Ile employs his time in minute 
squabbles in parliament, about brigs 
laden with salt, like the Vixen, which 
are lost through his negligence; or in 
fine considerations about how far the 
laws of nations allow Russia to slaughter 
the Circassians and seize their country. 
Instead of boldiy doing his duty, he 
quietly and tamely submits to insults 
unknown heretofore. He proposes to 
send Sir Stratford Canning to Russia, 
as ambassador (principally, we suspect, 
because that gentleman is an exceed- 
ingly unpleasant neighbour — knows 
too much by half); and when the 
emperor coolly refuses to receive him, 
and requires some one easier to trap 
and to cajole, his lordship bows to the 
mandate, and despatches a man who 
never was a diplomatist before, and 
who most certainly never will be one 
again. He is so much respected by 


* The sum voted for the Foreign Office, in 1836, was 53,0001. ; this year it is 
63,0921, ; being an increase of 10,0921. a-year in two years, which equals forty snug 
situations, at the rate of 2501. per annum each. How many of the Tail’s cousins 
will all these places provide for ? : 
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foreign powers, and by this Russia 
especially, that they all, particularly 
that empire, fit out or keep up what 
armaments, or make what treaties they 
please, without so much as whispering 
a word to him on such subjects. Thus 
were the Dardanelles handed over to 
the czar ; and thus was Circassia seized ; 
and thus did Russia, Prussia, and Aus- 
tria, occupy Cracow, a town whose in- 
dependence England has guaranteed ; 
we knowing nothing of any thing of 
the kind, till all was done and could 
not be undone. And in petty things 
he is equally ridiculous. Oo. M‘Nab 
burned the American steamer, Caroline, 
and the affair became the subject of in- 
vestigation by both the English and 
American governments; but, before the 
inquiry was even begun, Lord Palmer- 
ston had knighted the colonel, and thus 
approved of an action he had acknow- 
ledged to require explanation. As to 
economy, unfortunately he absolutely 
outherods Herod — outdoes himself. 
He has raised the navy estimates higher 
than they have been for nearly ten 
years; and the same may be said of 
the army and ordnance expenditure. 
He has thrown away about two mil- 
lions altogether, in a miserable buca- 
niering war in Spain, by which this 
country has gained and can gain no- 
thing, and by which even our allies 
have been injured. He has tarnished 
the British arms, sacrificed men and 
money; and now, at last, are we as 
well placed in our foreign relations as 
we were before he came into office ? 
We are evidently in an anxious posi- 
tion, dependent entirely on the forbear- 
ance and fatigue of other states, Our 
country now needs its fleets in the 
Mediterranean, and on the coast of Por- 
tugal and North of Spain ; its squadrons 
in the West Indies and North America. 
We have lost old allies on whom we 
could depend, and in former times 
have depended; and we have made 
new friendships, which will exist no 
longer than suits the purpose of our 
new allies. We ask all reasonable men, 
Does the English name now stand as 
high as once it did—or even as high 
as before Lord Palmerston was foreign 
secretary! There is but one answer to 
that question ; that answer all the world 
well knows, and will not lose a good 
opportunity of displaying. Where is 
now the balance of power? France 
has gained Belgium as its connexion 
and ally, and has battered down all its 
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fortresses of defence; Holland has been 
crippled ; Spain and Portugal are 
tempting preys for any one who thinks 
them worth having ; and, in the East, 
Russia lords it over all, having entirely 
annihilated the power of Turkey, ob- 
tained a new footing in Asia, consoli- 
dated her vast power, and, above all, 
secured the keys of the Black Sea. 
Moreover, we are in such a position 
now, that, if there were a war, we could 
not be neutral. We are thoroughly 
committed to France, no matter her 
schemes ; and we have so aggrandised 
Russia, that the result of any European 
contest must be doubtful, and its cha- 
racter most extensive and fearful. 

To balance all his folly, what prudent 
act has Lord Palmerston achieved ? 
Abolished the foreign slave trade? It 
has increased, and is increasing. Given 
security and peace to Portugal? That 
country is more unhappy and dis- 
tracted than ever. Settled the Spanish 
contest? It is fiercer than when we 
interfered, and far worse since Lord 
Palmerston succeeded the Duke of 
Wellington. Conciliated the Liberals 
of the world? Witness the violent in- 
terference of the Yankee republicans in 
our Canadian contest ; to which inter- 
ference we could not object, as it was 
merely an imitation of Lord Palmer- 
ston’s proceedings in other lands. 
What, we repeat, has his lordship 
done? Pocketed pay, dictated pro- 
tocols, voted fifty things black which 
he used to call white, and, last, though 
not least (for which we heartily thank 
him), disgusted the people with Whig 
foreign policy, and with himself, in 
particular, as its director. But nothing 
else good has he accomplished ; and 
as to settlements, every thing unsettled 
when he came into office is unsettled 
still. Even the Dutch question is not 
yet arranged; and every one knows 
the North American boundary matter 
is as much disputed now as it was 
when it first engaged his lordship’s 
polite attention. In respect of trade, 
instead of gaining for this country fresh 
advantages, he has silently seen us fall 
back ; as, for instance, in the case of 
China, the Circassian coast, and the 
Prussian tariff. How has he main- 
tained the name of his country for hu- 
manity? Has he ever uttered a word 
of indignant protest against the recent 
cruelties in Poland? Has he, like the 
Duke of Wellington, ever obtained 
such a guarantee for civilised warfare 
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in Spain as the Eliot Convention? In 
what single instance, then, has this 
country to thank him for his services 
and diplomacy — what, in fact, has the 
man done for his pay ? 

These are questions which people 
will ask themselves at all times, and 
which Lord Palmerston, and those who 
are sufficiently stupid to admire him, 
will bave some difficulty in answering 
satisfactorily and truly. It cannot be 
denied that, during eight years, he has 
done more than any minister ever did 
before to alter the policy and system 
of this country in her foreign relations. 
Formerly, the changes in the cabinet 
at home brought no hope to foreign 
nations that there would be increased 
vacillation or greater timidity in our 
connexions with them; for the prin- 
ciples upon which all secretaries for 
foreign affairs acted were the same, 
however much they might differ in 
their party feelings or views of domestic 
legislation. But now the case is wholly 
altered. Lord Palmerston has com- 


menced on his own account; and has 
shewn the foreigners that they may 
safely do things while the Whigs are 
our English rulers, which they never 
dare even propose when other men 


take the helm. We marvel not, there- 
fore, that’ the governments of many 
countries highly honour and applaud 
his lordship, and deprecate the ascend- 
ency of the Duke of Wellington as fo- 
reign secretary. Nothing can be more 
natural in those who are interested in 
deluding or taking advantage of the 
English people; while, on the other 
hand, those countries which have no 
disposition to act otherwise than fairly, 
may well wish as earnestly as any Con- 
servative can do for a vigorous and 
straightforward government in London, 
which can be treated with, without dis- 
trust, and whose word or negotiations 
may be respected. Those, therefore, 
in this country, who are striving to 
preserve to us the blessings of Whig- 
Radical misrule, and who flock down 
to the hustings or the House of Com- 
mons to back a Lord Palmerston, may 
have the consolation of knowing that 
they could possibly do nothing more 
pleasing to the foes, or less satisfactory 
to the friends, of this nation. They 
are keeping a man in an office he has 
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hitherto mismanaged ; they are assist- 
ing all the, Pozzo di Borgos, or Sebas- 
tianis, who now laugh at the softness 
of the English foreign secretary ; and 
they are keeping in this Lord Palmer- 
ston, when, besides “ five hundred 
good as he,” England has one great 
statesman, who is ready to assume the 
control of the foreign department, and 
in whose hands every mon in the na- 
tion would feel its honour and interests 
to be safe. 

Yet we will not conclude this paper 
without saying all we can for Lord Pal- 
merston, Whig and rat though he be. 
Candour compels us to own that his 
fame is certain, and will be lasting. 
He will be remembered in days to 
come — remembered when many an 
abler man is for ever forgotten. The 
man who burnt the temple of Ephesus 
is far better, and will be much longer 
remembered, than the architect of that 
noble edifice. So, too, will Lord Pal- 
merston’s name live in the recollection 
of ages hereafter, tracing to him the 
first blow at England’s influence, and 
attributing to him the beginning of her 
loss of power. This, at least, is a des- 
tiny worth having. His name will go 
down to posterity, not because of the 
vast ability or manly energy he dis- 
played, not because of his unsullied 
reputation and surpassing eloquence, 
but simply because he has spent a 
long life in destroying the foreign in- 
fluence of his native land. Such is his 
title to honourable mention, such is the 
tale future historians will narrate of 
him: nor will it ever be denied that, 
in these days, with a Glenelg as 
colonial minister, and a Melbourne 
premier, he was eminently worthy of 
his illustrious colleagues. He will stand 
forth to the eye of posterity as one ad- 
mirably adapted to an age of “ little 
measures and of little men,” as one 
who by no sort of mistake ever com- 
promised a character for folly, or stum- 
bled upon a noble or statesmanlike 
action. Let those who envy such a 
reputation, go and do likewise. Let 
them gain offices any how, and admi- 
nister them for the benefit of Great 
Britain’s opponents; and then, and 
not till then, shall they,rival Lord Pal- 
merston as ministers or men. 
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As the papers already before the public, 
illustrating the daring feats and stirring 
deeds of the wild chiv: ulry and gallant 
leaders of the Carlist armies, progressed, 
we felt that some curiosity must natur- 
ally be excited respecting the English 
officers in the Carlist camp, who either 
are at present serving, or who have, at 
any period from the commencement of 
the struggle, acted with the royalist 
troops. 

Much that is absurd has gone forth 
upon this head. The liberal journals, 
not satisfied with furnishing Don Carlos 
with warlike matériel from Dutch se- 
venty-fours, and bags of gold by the 
thousand from the Russian autocrat, 
Italian potentates, and English Tories, 
conveyed to the little ports of Biscay 
in Dutch galliots, Sardinian feluccas, 
and Newcastle coal-boats, have also 
invested with imaginary command dis- 
guised officers of distinguished rank, 
by the dozen; all of which are about 
equally true. Don Carlos, we may 
rest assured, has neither received a 
shilling from “ English Tories,” nor 
derived support or countenance from 
English Tory officers. 

The best answer, therefore, to the 
absurdity, is to place before the public 
the names of the few (scarcely ex- 
ceeding half-a-dozen) Englishmen who 
have attached themselves to his for- 
tunes, and a brief outline of their his- 
tories, as connected with peninsula 
politics. One thing may, however, be 
said: they cannot be subjected to ‘the 
charge of ‘being mercenary soldiers, not 
one of them having received a shilling 
from the purse of Don Carlos, or ever 
entertained the fantastic hope of being 
pecuniary gainers by the support of his 
cause. With these remarks, we pro- 
ceed with our sketches. 


LORD VISCOUNT RANELAGH, 


The most remarkable Englishman, 
who has figured in the Spanish con- 
test, is the gallant patrician, the sub- 
ject of our immediate notice. About 
the time he coitemplated his trip to 
Spain, the regiment in which he then 
held a commission was stationed in 
Malta. In the month of Oct. 1835, 
orders were received that it should be 
held in readiness to embark for Eng- 
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and. A few days after this notice, he 
obtained six months’ leave of absence, 
proceeding from the nearest port to 
London. At the period above referred 
to, the news of Zumalecarreguy’s death 
reached Malta—an event which was 
deeply regretted by all in the island, 
as the affairs of Spain were the con- 
stant theme of conversation, and every 
newspaper was looked for with anxiety ; 
not, as some few may imagine, for the 
exploits of the British Legion, or the 
boastings of the Christino generals — 
no, the officers, both naval and mili- 
tary, as well as civilians, heartily wished 
success to the brave Basques, who were 
contending for their king, and those 
liberties which for centuries they had 
enjoyed. All honest men concurred in 
the opinion, that the part taken by the 
British government was unbecoming 
the dignity of a great nation. Some 
few there might have been who, from 
ignorance, were totally incapable of 
forming any judgment, and were, con- 
sequently, made the dupes ofa Radi- 
cal press, being wholly guided by the 
misrepresentations put forth by such. 
Whenever Lord Ranelagh met any of 
these deluded people, he reasoned thus : 
Ifa man tells one lie, there is every 
probability he will tell sundry others, 
to support the first; and, as a proof, 
he used invariably to point out, that if 
what Lord Palmerston and his Radical 
supporters of the press daily stated 
were true, viz. that the partisans of 
Don Carlos only constituted a wretched 
faction, whose efforts were confined to 
the system of guerilla warfare, on the 
summits of the mountains of Biscay, 
where was the necessity of sending 
arms and ammunition to the queen’s 
government to the extent of half a 
million of money, and also aiding it 
with ten thousand English, seven thou- 
sand Trench, and two thousand Por- 
tuguese bayonets? The supplies here 
mentioned at once gave the lie to the 
various conflicting and exaggerated ac- 
counts, in the French and English 
—— of the extermination of the 
Carlists ; serving clearly to shew that 
such barefaced misrepresentations were 
promulgated for stockjobbing and party 
purposes only, 

Such being the impressions on the 
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mind of Lord Ranelagh, he determined 
by a personal view to ascertain the real 
aspect of things; and also to evince, 
as an Englishman, his utter contempt 
for the crooked and dishonourable con- 
duct of the Palmerston policy, in hav- 
ing come into office upon one of the 
liberal traps called non-intervention, 
which is well borne out by the inter- 
fering in the affairs of almost every 
country in Europe, and more particu- 
larly in that where a civil war existed, 
which ought only to be decided by the 
voice of the people, and the nation at 
large wherein it raged. It will thus be 
seen that it was true English feeling 
that prompted Lord Ranelagh, at great 
personal risk, to visit the Carlist camp, 
to convince by his presence that all 
noble Englishmen did not approve of 
the ungenerous policy adopted by the 
“ base, brutal, and bloody,” * Whig 
administration. 

Having made every preliminary ar- 
rangement, Lord Ranelagh accordingly 
reached Bayonne, at the commence- 
ment of the month of November 1835, 
and demanded his passport, to cross 
to Irun. On mentioning his intention 
to the British consul, resident there, 
he was strenuously recommended by 
him not to trust himself in the Carlist 
camp, where the feelings of the soldiery, 
and, indeed, those of the inhabitants 
generally of the provinces, had been so 
greatly excited since the arrival of the 
British Legion, that he would doubt- 
less fall a sacrifice to his temerity. A 
detail of so many supposed cruelties 
weie also so pointedly urged, that his 
resolution at one time wavered. On 
reflection, however, he persevered, ex- 
pressing his firm belief that such reports 
were groundless, and merely got up for 
party purposes by persons totally igno- 
rant of the true state of things ; and that, 
having left England with the avowed 
intention of proceeding thither, he con- 
sidered himself pledged not to relin- 
quish it. It must be observed here, 
that Lord Ranelagh did not cross the 
frontiers as a smuggler, a thief, or a 
Tory agent, but openly, as an English 
officer, with his English passport, signed 
by the British consul and French autho- 
rities for Irun, then in possession of the 
Carlists. Was this contrary to the laws 
of England? Was it conduct unbe- 
coming an Englishman? If England 
had been at war, no British authority 
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could have furnished him with the 
means of entering Spain. Arrived in 
Trun, a stranger, an Englishman, with- 
out knowing a word of the language of 
the country, without one letter of intro- 
duction to any living soul in the pro- 
vinces, Lord Ranelagh presented him- 
self to the commandant, requesting 
permission to be allowed to proceed to 
the royal quarter of Don Carlos, which 
was then at Onate. This was not only 
readily granted, but every facility was 
afforded him to effect this purpose ; 
and but a short time elapsed, there- 
fore, before he was on his way to the 
king. Thus, at the very commence- 
ment of his intercourse with the Carlists, 
did he experience treatment diametri- 
cally opposed to the reports and state- 
ments previously made, fully corro- 
borative of the motives for which such 
were disseminated. At Irun, Lord 
Ranelagh fell in with a compatriot, 
also a military man, who subsequently 
accompanied him on his tour. The 
small town of Hernani was the first 
place where the Carlists were seen in 
any force. Here he was introduced to 
General Gomez, the commander of the 
third division, whose head -quarters 
were in the centre of the town. He 
was most kindly received, and invited 
to partake of a soldier’s dinner. No- 
thing could exceed the friendly and 
gentlemanly conduct of this officer, 
totally free from all constraint, and 
equally willing to afford every informa- 
tion as to the state of military affairs of 
the country. The party consisted of 
twelve or thirteen officers ; among the 
rest, General Montenegro, the director- 
general of artillery, a man of small 
stature, with a clear, intelligent eye; 
which, however, betrayed no small de- 
gree of cunning. It was considered a 
good omen when this officer joined the 
Carlists, as, independent of being a 
branch of one of the first families in 
Spain, he was well known to be a cool, 
calculating man, and, consequently, 
would not have taken the step he did, 
had he not been most sanguine of the 
ultimate success of the cause. After 
dinner, two healths were proposed : 
“The king,” and “ his fiends in 
England.” Some of the party ex- 
pressed themselves strongly against the 
British government, for meddling in a 
contest with which they had no con- 
cern, and fighting in the name of 


* Daniel O’Connell’s character of the Palmerston Whigs. 
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“ liberty” against the free provinces 
of the north, where there existed a re- 
presentation and constitution, older 
and freer than their own. 

Lord Ranelagh, having expressed a 
wish to visit San Sebastian, it was im- 
mediately complied with, accompanied 
by an offer on the part of the officers 
to attend him. On the way, the ground 
was passed over where Evans and his 
men came in contact with the Carlists. 
Whilst examining the positions, the 
affair was described by General Gomez 
in a candid and impartial manner. He 
said “ that, in August last, the garrison 
of San Sebastian, consisting of not less 
than 6000 men, composed of English, 
the regiments of Oveido, Asturias, and 
Red-caps, under the orders of General 
Evans, Jauregay, Alava, and Chichester, 
took their route towards Hernani ; 
when, after carrying the Venta de Oria- 
mendi, they proceeded towards Santa 
Barbara, and were only repulsed un- 
der the walls of the Convent of Nuns ; 
which building is situated within a few 
yards of the gate of that part of the 
town leading to Irun. After their suc- 
cess, the Carlists became the assailants ; 
and, had it not been for the gallantry 
of one of the English battalions, the 
Spanish force under El Pastor would 
have been annihilated.” In saying thus 
much in praise of a portion of the 
English, he laughed, and added, “ But 
I cannot compliment you on the mili- 
tary talent of the British commander ; 
for he must either have injudiciously 
despised my troops, or committed a 
great error in bringing out young sol- 
diers, who had not wielded a musket 
for more than six weeks, and probably 
never drew a trigger before, to force 
one of the strongest positions in the 
provinces. Afterwards, not content 
with being fairly defeated, he pub- 
lishes a ‘ bulletin,’ declaring his sortie 
to have been only a reconnoisance. It 
must have been a new way of making 
one, when he marches to attack a strong 
position, losing some three hundred 
men in the failure. The fact is, I be- 
lieve he intended it at first only as a 
promenade to exercise his raw recruits ; 
but, finding my outposts give way, he 
was so elated, that he turned it into a 
regular attack, actually sending back to 
San Sebastian for four days’ rations for 
his troops, with a message that he in- 
tended sleeping in Hernani that night.” 

On nearing San Sebastian, Lord Ra- 
nelagh was much surprised to find the 
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Carlists had possession of some houses 
on the heights of Arambora, from which 
the town was commanded; he could 
not, therefore, abstain from expressing 
to General Gomez the great advantage 
the cause would derive by his causing 
a field-work to be erected on the spot, 
and thus threaten the city with a bom- 
bardment, as it might probably induce 
the Christinos either to ransom them- 
selves, or concede to him the small fort 
of the bridge of Behobia. He did not 
presume to offer this as military advice, 
but merely to point out the excellent 
effect such a proceeding would have in 
Europe, as, owing to the decided part 
the press in most countries had taken 
against the Carlists, it was generally 
believed they only dared shew them- 
selves in small bands; and that Don 
Carlos was so hard pushed, he knew 
not where to lay his head at night. 
That so strong were these impressions 
endeavoured to be inculcated, that he 
himself had imbibed some of them pre- 
vious to his visit, believing both their 
king and army to be in a desperate 
situation. The hint was taken, as a 
few days afterwards a battery was 
erected. 

The extraordinary apathy and care- 
lessness of the Spaniards here was first 
observed ; for although they had pos- 
session of this important post for more 
than ten days, and a strong Christino 
guard was in the convent of St. Bar- 
tolmeo, within sixty yards, and might 
at any moment have made a sortie, 
they had been too indolent even to 
loophole the walls of the houses in 
front, or to take any other measure to 
harass their approach. Much amuse- 
ment was afforded during the course of 
the ride, from the conversation held 
between the opposing parties, each re- 
viling the other in the most bitter terms, 
and making use of language which 
would not disgrace Billingsgate. Lord 
Ranelagh, speaking of the country and 
its inhabitants, says, “ The further I go, 
the more I am astonished to find the 
country and people in so different a 
condition to what a portion of our 
press endeavours to represent, Among 
us it is constantly asserted that the 
country is drained by the civil war, 
that it is deserted, that Don Carlos is 
every day flying from place to place 
for safety, and many other such falsities. 
Now, so far from this being the case, 
I find the cultivation perhaps better 
than even in France; in fact, the 
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greater part of the province is a beau- 
tiful picture of it, and the land a 
garden. Where cultivation has not 
reached, numerous flocks of sheep are 
to be seen browsing on the mountain 
tops, notwithstanding the vast supply 
which this unhappy conflict has already 
consumed.” 

On reaching Onate, Lord Ranelagh 
immediately waited upon Cruz Mayor, 
the then minister, and was received 
with great politeness. He told him he 
had nothing but his passport to shew 
he was a British officer, and well-wisher 
to the Carlist cause, who came out of 
patriotism, to prove that all his coun- 
trymen were not of the same opinion 
as their existing government — hoping 
his presence amongst them might be 
the means of convincing many persons 
in England of the falsehoods daily 
published against them. Before taking 
leave, Lord Ranelagh expressed a wish 
to be presented to Don Carlos ; at the 
same time remarking, he regretted much 
his duty, as an officer on full pay, would 
not admit of his appearing in regiment- 
als, if he was allowed to have the honour 
of an interview ; and that, from the 


same cause, he was under the necessity of 


saying he could not address Don Carlos 
as his majesty. In both, he was told, 
he might’ do as he pleased. Don Carlos 
had certainly a right to expect homage 
as king in that part of the country, 
where he was acknowledged as such; 
and these incidents are mentioned, as 
speaking well for the tolerance of the 
Carlists—evincing, also, that our noble 
countryman, as a true John Bull, did 
not forget what was due to the charac- 
ter ofan Englishman. Lord Ranelagh 
speaks in high terms of the gracious 
reception given him by Don Carlos, 
who, far from deterring him from tra- 
velling through the provinces, furnished 
him with every means for so doing, in 
the most amiable manner. On the oc- 
casion of another audience, his majesty 
begged he would freely repeat the opin- 
ions prevalent in England respecting 
him; and when told that his cause 
would have been much more favour- 
ably viewed, but for two circumstances, 
one of which was his refusal to acknow- 
ledge the Cortes bonds, and the other 
that of issuing the Durango decree, 
he replied: as to the first, he was well 
aware of it; but he could not act other- 
wise, as he laid it down as a principle 
to follow in his brother’s footsteps : the 
debts, he acknowledged, would also be 
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recognised by him, but those of the 
present government he never would. 
With regard to the second, he said he 
was forced to sign it. Upon other 
subsequent communications upon the 
latter point, not only with the king, 
but with the infante and the ministers 
of state, every thing that could be urged 
for its repeal was done; but they one 
and all declared it to be the law of the 
provinces, that all foreigners taken in 
arms against them should be put to 
death, and that it was out of their 
power to set it aside. The only thing 
which could be conceded was the 
exemption of the Royal Marines from 
its effects, who could not be considered 
as having voluntarily arrayed them- 
selves against them. Lord Ranelagh 
was therefore compelled to be satisfied 
with having obtained thus much. Don 
Carlos begged him, in prosecuting his 
journey, to continue his inquiries into 
the state of the provinces —not hesi- 
tating, on his return to England, to give 
a true and candid report of all he had 
noticed ; particularly requiring him not 
to pass over the weak points of his 
cause, adding, he wanted nothing but 
money and more cavalry, feeling con- 
fident of ultimate success: which, how- 
ever, he admitted would be a work of 
time. One night, during the period of 
Lord Ranelagh’s stay in Onate, in mak- 
ing a round of visits with some Carlist 
officers, he was taken to see a general 
officer, as they said, of some celebrity ; 
and it was not until he was about en- 
tering his quarters he discovered it was 
General Moreno to whom he was to 
be introduced. Calling to mind the 
murder of Mr. Boyd by this general, 
he immediately withdrew, giving as his 
reason that he could have no intercourse 
with one who had caused a countryman 
of his to be shot in cold blood. As 
another proof of the kindly feeling of 
the Carlists, although this was well 
known to every one throughout the 
town, the next day, no notice whatever 
was taken of it: the same hospitality, 
the same unvaried attention, was expe- 
rienced. 

From Onate, Lord Ranelagh pro- 
ceeded to Durango (then stated, in the 
English papers, to be in the hands of 
the Christinos, although the contrary 
had been, for several months, the 
case), and, having made the round of 
all the Carlist outposts, within a few 
hundred yards of Vittoria, he pushed 
on for Mon Dragon (by the famous 
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pass of Salinas), where he found Ge- 
neral Casa Eguia, the commander-in- 
chief, to whom he presented a letter of 
introduction from the minister. He 
was then suffering much from ill 
health, the effects of a detonating 
letter, sent by some miscreant; but 
learning that an Englishman sought an 
interview, Lord Ranelagh was instant- 
ly admitted. Eguia spoke in the high- 
est terms of the Duke of Wellington, 
under whom he had served during the 
Peninsular war. Lord Ranelagh stated, 
that in consequence of his having con- 
centrated his forces, he had come in 
all haste, inferring, from his move- 
ments, an attack was expected to be 
made by Cordova. Eguia replied, 
the manceuvre was only executed in 
the hope of inducing the Christino 
general to make some corresponding 
movement, which should afford him 
the opportunity of becoming the ag- 
gressor ; for that he was ready to meet 
him any where within two leagues of 
his position, but, for want of cavalry, 
he could not go further. Eguia served 
as second in command, under Zumale- 
carreguy ; his tactics, however, are dif- 
ferent. Before leaving Mon Dragon, 
Lord Ranelagh was present at the in- 
spection of several battalions. He never 
saw finer men; their marching order 
is a great coat, hanging loosely about 
the person, red trousers and sandals, a 
leather belt strapped round the waist, 
containing sixty rounds of ammunition, 
a havresack, with three days’ pro- 
vision, and such necessaries as they 
may possess; this, with the never- 
forgotten Lianket, completes the cos- 
tume. For length and rapidity of 
march, no soldiers in Europe can excel 
them. 

In passing through the streets, one 
day, he was addressed by an Irish- 
man, a deserter from the legion, beg- 
ging money. Ie asked him, how soon 
after his arrival in Spain he had left it? 
He answered, within two days; that 
he had enlisted for the bounty-money, 
intending to desert before he left Eng- 
land. Disgusted and exasperated at 
this shameless avowal, Lord Ranelagh 
called him an infernal rascal; adding, 
the sooner he was shot, for the credit 
of himself and his country, the better. 

The manufactories of Elloria, Eybar, 
and Placentia, were then visited. At 
the former place, twenty-four pounder 
round shot were casting, at the rate of 
sixty a-day; at Eybar, twelve hun- 
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dred muskets were turned out in a 
month ; and, with more money, three 
times the number of each might be 
produced. The latter place has been 
always accounted as famous for small 
arms, as Toledo for swords. 

In passing through Ascoytia and 
Aspatia, remarkable for the hand- 
somest women in the north of Spain, 
the monastery of St. Ignacio de Loyola 
was not forgotten, the head-quarters of 
the order of Jesuits, the most cele- 
brated residence of the clergy of Spain. 
The whofe building then contained but 
one old man of the order. Speaking 
of the good faith and tranquillity of the 
provinces, Lord Ranelagh says, that 
his servant, a Maltese, journeyed 
throughout them with his baggage, ac- 
companied by only one muleteer, never 
remaining more than twenty-four hours 
in one place, without being either rob- 
bed or ill-treated ; in no other quarter 
of Spain would he have done this, 
under similar circumstances, without 
being plundered, and, most probably, 
murdered. Having made the tour of 
the provinces, and his leave of absence 
still admitting of it, Lord Ranelagh 
determined upon paying a visit to Ma- 
drid; he, accordingly, retraced his 
steps to France ; from whence he pro- 
ceeded to Barcelona. Here, although 
much against his inclination, he deem- 
ed it necessary to pay Mina the com- 
pliment of calling upon him, as cap- 
tain-general of Catalonia. His wife 
was with him; Lord Ranelagh asked 
her if there would not be some masked 
balls, as it was the season of the car- 
nival. She said, no; as, in conse- 
quence of the late massacre of the 
Carlist prisoners in the citadel, it would 
not be a proper time for any kind of 
public rejoicing. He agreed with her; 
but, at the moment, Mina interrupted 
the conversation, by asking him if he 
had seen Alvarez march out that morn- 
ing, who had been ordered to take Fort 
de la Horte ; adding, “*I am sure to 
have possession of it in a few days, 
when I am determined to put every 
Carlist to death.” On being asked 
the strength of the garrison, he said, 
‘about three hundred ; and not one 
shall escape.” He kept his word; 
the blood of these unfortunate men 
stained the walls of La Horte. The 
tender feelings of Madame Mina, and 
the cruelty of her husband, form an 
admirable coutrast ! 

The following description of the 
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courageous disposition of three officers, 
with whom this nobleman was asso- 
ciated for a short time, is thus given 
in his correspondence. ‘“ Ilaving rode 
through the greater part of Spain, 
I, for the first time, entered a dili- 
gence, at Seville, for Madrid. Our 
party consisted of fifteen or sixteen 
persons ; among whom, were three 
officers, proceeding to join the army of 
the north. These worthies had cut off 
their moustaches, and called them- 
selves paisannes in their passports; a 
subterfuge which, you will say, did not 
augur well for their fighting propen- 
sities. At Val de Pehas we arrived 
later than usual, and, instead of re- 
maining five or six hours to sleep, as 
is customary in Spain, we had only 
enjoyed a halt of about three—and, 
therefore, had not been at the trouble 
of undressing, — when we were sum- 
moned to the diligence. The night 
was bitter cold, and a drizzling rain 
was falling ; however, I soon adjusted 
myself in a corner, and had made all 
the knowing and comfortable arrange- 
ments of an experienced traveller, when 
off we started. I speedily yielded to the 
drowsiness occasioned by two sleepless 
nights; and I think I must have been 
asleep about an hour, when I was 
awakened, by hearing two shots fired 
near me. The first thing I saw, was 
one of our escort jump from his seat, 
and escape among the trees, and, at 
the same time, I discovered that the 
mules had been drawn across the road, 
and were in confusion. I had hardly 
time to observe these circumstances, 
when three more shots were fired into 
the diligence. Instantly seizing my 
pistols with one hand, with the other [ 
endeavoured to open the door; but, 
failing, I laid my weapons upon the 
seat, and put my body out of the 
window, to enable me to use both 
hands in making this attempt, when 
one of the robbers, seeing me, with an 
oath, levelled his musket at my head, 
and I drew back, expecting to receive 
his fire. During this disagreeable sus- 
pense, I heard the angry voices of 
several men, beating, as I thought, 
some of the passengers; then, again, I 
ventured to look out, and could just 
distinguish two persons flat on their 
faces, with four or five others bar- 
harously striking them about the head 
with the butt end of their muskets ; 
unfortunately, however, from the win- 
dows I could not take aim with any 
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certainty, for the spot where this out- 
rage was occurring, was at the back 
part of the carriage, and there were 
two or three men standing at the heads 
of the mules, within a few yards of 
me. It being so very dark, I could 
not discover whether they were friends 
or foes. I proposed to a Spanish 
colonel, who was in the coupé with me, 
that he should take one of my pistols, 
and rush out with me; but he refused, 
entreating and begging me not to act in 
this manner, as I should only be sa- 
crificing the lives of all the passengers 
in the diligence, although I might save 
myself. I remonstrated with him, but 
in vain; he prayed me, at all events, 
to wait a few minutes, and see what 
their numbers were. I endeavoured 
to ascertain this fact, and told him I 
thought there were not more than four 
or five; but he still implored me to 
remain quiet. On looking out again, 
I observed the robbers still beating the 
unfortunate men on the ground. At 
that moment, two of their party ad- 
vanced, and opened the door of the 
interior of the diligence, when one of 
them presented his musket, and de- 
manded of the passengers their money. 
Thinking this a good opportunity, | 
put one pistol into the colonel’s hand, 
and told him [ could perceive only 
four robbers, and that, when they came 
and demanded our money, I should 
fire and jump out, if he would follow 
me; but he again refused. I repeated 
to him, I could only see four in num- 
ber, that I was an officer and an 
Englishman; but all to no effect: the 
sole reply I coull obtain from him 
was, that he had been robbed before, 
and he begged I would wait and see 
whether they would be content with 
our money. He then, however, added, 
that should they not be satisfied with 
this concession, but attempt to mal- 
treat us, he pledged his word as an 
officer, a gentleman, and a Spaniard, 
that he would act with me, in any 
manner I thought fit. Sensible there 
was some reason in this proposal, I 
took off my chain and watch, and 
placed them in the window, quietly 
awaiting the issue. Shortly after- 
wards, two of the robbers came up to 
the door, presented their muskets, de- 
manding our money, &c., which I 
gave with one hand, while, in the 
other, I held my pistol. They then 
left us; in fact, in less than ten mi- 
nutes after the first shot was fired by 
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these polite visitors, they had moved 
off with their booty, and two mules, 
which they had taken from the dili- 
gence. The instant they had departed, 
I thought the only thing which re- 
mained for me to do, to sustain my 
credit as an Englishman, was to be the 
first out; and I can assure you this 
feat was something, for not a person 
moved until full five minutes after I 
had alighted. The door of the interior 
stood open, as it had been left, and 
those within spoke not a word, not 
even in answer to some questions 
which I put to them. It was with 
much difficulty I persuaded two of the 
passengers to help me in examining 
the men on the ground. I first asked 
the conductor, who was a personal 
friend of one of them, to assist me in 
this task, when his reply was, ‘ It is of 
no use, they are dead.’ Such was the 
brutal apathy of this fellow, before he 
had even given himself.the trouble to 
look at these unfortunate beings. On 
lifting one of them up, he was found 
so disfigured with blows and bruises, 
that any recognition would have been 
impossible ; his head was so dreadfully 
fractured, that his recovery was doubt- 
ful. The other man was wounded in 
three places. Having placed these in- 
dividuals in a careful posture, by the 
roadside, we quietly reseated our- 
selves in the diligence, waiting for the 
civil authorities to take our depositions, 
which detained us nearly four hours. 
I was much amused when we changed 
horses at the next stage, before we 
arrived at Madrid, by observing some 
of the male passengers make their ap- 
pearance, decorated with gold chains, 
rings, smart waistcoats, &c., which, on 
leaving Seville, they had bribed the 
conductor to conceal in the cushions of 
the diligence.” 

The period for which he had ob- 
tained leave having nearly expired, 
Lord Ranelagh quitted Spain for Eng- 
land, where he arrived in May 1836, 
fully expecting that, conformably to a 
promise made him, his promotion 
would be gazetted. Finding, how- 
ever, that he was likely to be put off 
for another year, and being much dis- 
satisfied with this injustice, he retired 
from the service. 

Two or three months after this event, 
he again resolved upon visiting the 
Carlists, in order that he might put 
them in possession of some advice 
their friends in England wished to be 
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conveyed to them, and which prin- 
cipally related to the abolition of the 
Durango decree. For six weeks be- 
fore Lord Ranelagh left London, his 
intention was well known, as he had 
given out, that one of his reasons for 
repeating the visit arose from the hu- 
mane warning, or, more properly called 
by the press, “‘ the bloody order,” issued 
by Evans, stating that all British sub- 
jects, taken prisoners by him, should 
be considered as rebels, and would, 
accordingly, be put to death. The 
beginning of September 1836, Lord 
Ranelagh was at Bordeaux; one of the 
first things he saw, was two hundred 
and eighty men of the British Legion, 
who had deserted to the Carlists, and 
had been formed by them into a bat- 
talion: as the Spaniards, however, 
could not manage them, they were sent 
home, by way of France. His feel- 
ings, as an Englishman and a soldier, 
in seeing these men, in detachments of 
twenty and thirty, escorted by French 
gensd’armes, each night lodged in the 
common jail, and associated with the 
most infamous characters, may be 
readily imagined. During the day, 
they were begging their way, declaring 
they had been deceived by the govern- 
ment, and their officers, and that they 
got nothing but the trifling allowance 
granted by the French government, 
and what the compassionate public 
bestowed, their own refusing to allow 
them one farthing; so that these ill- 
treated and deluded men would have 
perished with hunger, but for the cha- 
rity of foreigners. 

No obstacle being thrown in the 
way, in a few days, Lord Ranelagh 
found himself once again in Irun. In 
proceeding to the royal quarter, then 
at Durango, he passed Hernani, on 
the day an engagement took place be- 
tween the Legion and the Carlists; 
which, however, he avoided witness- 
ing, by pursuing a different route than 
the direct one. On his arrival at Du- 
rango, he had frequent interviews with 
the king and M. Erro, the then minis- 
ter, on the subject of the Durango 
decree ; but all that could be urged 
was of no effect. 

Having remained in the provinces 
about a month, Lord Ranelagh de- 
cided upon leaving them, for the purt- 
pose of joining his family at Rome; 
when the intention of attacking Bilbao 
induced him to postpone his departure. 

As soon as the force appointed for 
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this occasion took up its ground be- 
fore the town, Lord Ranelagh also 
started for the scene of operations, 
accompanied by Baron Bos Valdeck, 
another amateur. During this siege, 
which was conducted by Villa Real, 
not a day passed without the different 
positions being visited, morning and 
evening, which embraced a space of 
eighteen or twenty miles. 

On the second day of the firing from 
the breaching battery, which was com- 
manded by the brave De Rochefou- 
cauld, it was visited by himself and 
Valdeck. About4 o’clockr.m.,thecom- 
manding officer of the battery requested 
Lord Ranelagh to report to the general 
that the breach was practicable, and 
the troops anxious to be led to the 
assault. As an apology for this re- 
quest, he said, “ Will you believe it, 
not a staff officer has been in the bat- 
tery since it opened?” He accord- 
ingly proceeded to the heights, where 
the head-quarters were established, and 
delivered this officer’s message; at the 
same time, strongly recommending to 
the general to order the assault to take 
place during daylight, remarking, that 
unless troops were well disciplined and 
organised, they would lose all con- 
fidence. in the dark, and not succeed 
against so large a garrison as was then 
defending Bilboa. This suggestion was 
well received, and, as the troops were 
already formed, the general said the 
attack should take place at five o’clock ; 
it was, however, delayed until eleven 
at night. Lord Ranelagh and the 
Baron Bos Valdeck were near the 
storming party, and saw its failure, 
when they returned to the heights, 
where they found all the generals, and 
their numerous staff, smoking away in 
great glee ; and when Lord Ranelagh 
observed what a pity it was the assault 
had failed, they all laughed, and said 
the Carlists were in the city. He re- 
plied, they were mistaken, for he had 
witnessed the very contrary. They 
only laughed the more ; and, for more 
than an hour after, they actually be- 
lieved the troops to be in possession. 
Thus ended the first siege of Bilbao, 
under Villa Real. 

The troops again went into canton- 
ments; Lord Ranelagh, consequently, 
returned to Durango, and was again on 
the point of setting out for Italy, when 
Casa Eguia received orders to reinvest 
Bilbao. As a considerable degree of 
intimacy had existed for some time, 
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Lord Ranelagh cheerfully acquiesced 
in the request of this general officer to 
accompany him, as his guest and friend, 
during the siege. Nothing could exceed 
the kind and amiable treatment he re- 
ceived during the period of his com- 
mand ; such was the unbounded con- 
fidence reposed in him, that scarcely a 
letter was received or written which 
was not submitted to his perusal, with 
solicitation for advice ; which was, how- 
ever, never offered but on one or two oc- 
easions. Lord Ranelagh particularly 
urged the construction ofa solid bridge 
across the river Nervion, at St. Mamaes, 
in order that the communication be- 
tween the corps stationed on either side 
might not be interrupted: he so far 
succeeded, as to persuade him to form 
one of boats. But if the unwearied 
and indefatigable exertions of his lord- 
ship had not succeeded in discovering 
anchors, even this would have been of 
littleavail: previous to its formation, one 
of planks only was in existence; it 
frequently happened, therefore, that the 
high and rapid tide carried it away, and 
all the labour and difficulty were again 
put in requisition to restore it. An in- 
mate of head-quarters, and daily asso- 
ciated with the chief and his officers, 
Lord Ranelagh could do no less, as an 
Englishman, having the honour and 
credit of his country truly at heart, 
than convince one and all that he was 
as little apprehensive of the chances of 
war as any of them could be; and the 
first opportunity he had of proving this 
was at the capture of St. Mamaes, a 
fort established on the Christino side of 
the river. After a breach had been ef- 
fected by the Carlist battery erected on 
the Oliviaga side of the Nervion, at a 
range of about one hundred and fifty 
yards, he accompanied the storming 
party, and was the first to enter the 
breach ; where he remained fora consi- 
derable time much exposed, cheering 
on the men, whom he did not wish to 
proceed into the interior of the fort 
with, fearful of being witness to the 
massacre of the garrison: which, how- 
ever, did not take place. Subsequently, 
in Bayonne, he was dining at one of the 
hotels, when a Frenchman, who formed 
one of the party, and who had been in 
Bilbao during the siege, asked him, 
“ Who was the officer that led the 
an up to the assault of St. Mamaes, 
for he was seen from Bilbao waving 
his cap to the troops on the beach ?” 
The Frenchman said, “ I am certain no 
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Spaniard would have done so; and, 
consequently, suppose it must have 
been a countryman of my own, as I 
hear there are several in the Carlist 
army.” He little imagined the indivi- 
dual was sitting by his side. After 
this success, Casa Eguia attacked the 
convent of San Bassanio, situated 
higher up the river; here, again, the 
gallant subject of this memoir, with 
that spirit of chivalry which so emi- 
nently distinguishes him, played a most 
conspicuous part, in crossing a sus- 
pension bridge under a heavy fire, with 
Colonel Viall, one of Casa Eguia’s 
aide-de-camps. When the garrison 
hoisted a flag of truce, he mounted a 
wall, holding up and waving his cap, 
to shew that it had surrendered: in 
this situation he was more in danger 
from the fire of the Carlists than that of 
the Christinos, as the former kept it 
up in every direction for many minutes 
afierwards, not having perceived the 
signal thrown out. In order to pre- 
vent, as far as laid in his power, any 
sanguinary scene from being enacted, 
he succeeded in preventing the troops 
from entering the convent before the 
arrival of their general officers. In such 
a moment ofexcitement, withouta single 
officer of any rank near the spot, this 
was no trifling task to perform ; in 
fact, it was pregnant with the most im- 
minent danger. The forbearance on 
the part of the men was great, most 
certainly ; but it arose entirely from the 
devotion and astonishment with which 
they had then, and at other times, wit- 
nessed the daring exploits of the fo- 
reigner, who now, single-handed, op- 
posed himself to prevent any acts of 
violence or plunder which might other- 
wise have been perpetrated. After the 
taking of these forts, and the regular 
siege had commenced, Lord Ranelagh 
was of the most essential service, by 
his presence in the several batteries ; as 
in some of them, from the ignorance of 
the officers, very often the most absurd 
and vital mistakes were made,—such as 
using a 4lb. charge where double that 
quantity was necessary for the nature 
of ordnance,—driving fuses without be- 
ing cut,—neglecting, when cut, to load 
the shells,—and rectifying numberless 
other blunders which inexperienced 
soldiers are liable to. The next affair 
Lord Ranelagh was engaged in, and 
in which he bore a more than usual pro- 
minent part, was in that of Essua. For 
the time the action lasted, he never 
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quitted the side of Villa Real, the com- 
mander-in-chief, for a minute, except 
to make a charge at the head of the 
lancers, who formed the escort of Casa 
Eguia; this he was prompted to do, 
from the very high state of excitement 
he was in at seeing all the advantages 
which the Carlists then possessed of 
destroying Espartero’s army entire] 

overlooked. In the suddenness of the 
movement, Lord Ranelagh retained in 
his hand a strong stick (of great use in 
ascending the mountains), with which 
he belaboured the Christinos right and 
left. Eguia’s escort ever after called 
him the “ English Devil.” The mani- 
fest benefit the cause of Don Carlos 
might have derived from this defeat of 
his adversaries, which, if not palpably 
neglected, would have caused the de- 
struction of their army, displayed such 
a want of energy on the part of his ad- 
herents as quite disgusted Lord Rane- 
lagh, and his friend, the baron; they 
therefore refrained from taking that 
active part which they had before been 
accustomed to do, thinking it needless 
to expose themselves. It might have 
been imagined that the gallant manner 
in which Lord Ranelagh behaved on 
several occasions, but more particularly 
in the three alluded to, would have been 
recompensed in the only way he wished 
them — namely, by the mention of his 
name in the several reports respecting 
them ; but, no, it appeared that Villa 
Real, who was then commander-in- 
chief(Casa Eguia having only a portion 
of troops under him, for the sole pur- 
pose of prosecuting the siege), was so 
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that he invariably passed over their 
deeds, however daring they might be ; 
and he was more especially annoyed in 
this instance, that the man who had so 
distinguished himself in the face of the 
whole army should have attached him- 
self to the personal staff of Eguia, who 
was not looked upon with any friendly 
feeling by Villa Real. Afterwards, an 
apology was attempted to be made for 
this neglect, but the reply was, “ I 
did not come here for honours or re- 
wards, but to serve the cause; if my 
example has been the means of benefit- 
ing it, and encouraging others, I am 
amply repaid.” The king, however, 
was duly sensible of the exertions 
made by Lord Ranelagh in his behalf, 
and in the most gracious and amiable 
manner begged his acceptance of the 
highest order of San Fernando, 
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On the 24th December, 1836, Lord 
Ranelagh, as usual, dined with Casa 
Eguia; the snow was falling fast, with 
a dense fog. During dinner, he fre- 
quently gave his opinion that the 
Christinos would attack that evening, 
pointing out to the general that the 
garrison of Bilbao could not hold out 
more than forty-eight hours at the ut- 
most; and it was not likely Espartero 
would permit the Carlists to take pos- 
session without making one more effort 
to prevent it. Eguia, in which he was 
supported by the officers around him, 
said it was impossible an attack could 
be made in such weather. Lord Rane- 
lagh replied, i¢ was the weather he 
feared ; for the line was so very much 
extended, that the enemy would collect 
the whole of his force on one point, 
under cover of it; and before his move- 
ment could be discovered the line of 
defence would be forced, and the 
bridge of Luchana would be the spot 
selected for the purpose. This was so 
repeatedly urged, that Eguia, out of 
good nature, and to oblige, as he said, 
the English lord, wrote to the officer 
commanding at Luchana to be most 
vigilant, and that he would shortly 
send him a reinforcement. So anxious 
was he on this point, that he was the 
bearer of the letter himself as far as 
Oliviago, from whence he despatched it 
by a mounted orderly. This took place 
about three o’clock, Pp. M., and in half 
an hour he was on the road to Luchana, 
when le heard firing in that direction. 
Being joined by two other Englishmen, 
he quickened his pace, but did not ar- 
rive until the Christinos had made 
good their landing on the Carlist side 
of the bridge, and taken possession of 
a fortified house. Perceiving there was 
still a chance of preventing their fur- 
ther approach, Lord Ranelagh endea- 
voured to rally the Carlists, who had 
fallen back in confusion ; but the cow- 
ardice of the officer commanding the 
party made the men waver, and the op- 
portunity was lost. Exasperated at 
this infamous conduct, Lord Ranelagh 
told him, if he had been in the service 
he would run him through the body. 
It has been stated, his lordship drove 
back the enemy from the road ; this is 
not correct, for when he charged up it, 
with only half-a-dozen followers, the 
enemy had already retired into the 
house before mentioned. Finding that 
nothing would induce the Carlists to 
stand their ground, or oppose the ad- 
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vance of the enemy, Lord Ranelagh 
returned to Oliviaga; and about 11 
o'clock at night repaired to the Ban- 
deiras, the heights where Villa Real had 
taken post, and was one of, if not the 
very last, who quitted it on the advance 
of the Christinos. 

Immediately on his reaching Du- 
rango, Lord Ranelagh requested an in- 
terview with the king, and candidly re- 
ported all he had witnessed during the 
siege,—saying, that all he could now do 
was to report, without disguise, every 
thing which appeared to him to be the 
cause of the late failure. The result ofthis 
conversation was the dismissal of the then 
minister of war, and others, who it was 
very properly supposed had not been 
sufficiently energetic in forwarding the 
necessary supplies of ammunition, &c. 
On the night before his departure, Lord 
Ranelagh was again admitted to an 
audience with Don Carlos and the In- 
fante Don Sebastian; and, upon the 
latter informing him of Moreno’s ap- 
pointment, and asking his opinion of it, 
he answered, it was enough to ruin the 
cause; the army hated him; the great 
powers belied him ; and the Christinos 
would be sensible that they had little 
mercy or consideration to expect when 
such a man was at the head of the 
Carlist army. 

During the period of Lord Rane- 
lagh’s last visit to the north of Spain, 
the liberal press was loud in its in- 
vectives against him, charging him, 
amongst numerous other things, with 
fighting against his own flag. Itis im- 
possible that any thing can be more 
false than such an assertion; for it was 
only at Bayonne, on the route to join 
his family at Rome, that he learned, 
with equal horror and disgust, the part 
the British troops had taken on the 
night of the 24th Dec. 1836. 

To corroborate this more fully, and 
to shew how little it was imagined the 
English men-of-war took an active part, 
some short time before the siege was 
raised Casa Eguia placed at the disposal 
of Lord Ranelagh a battalion, with an 
adequate number of boats and seamen, 
for the purpose of cutting out what was 
then supposed a Spanish steamer, which 
had approached nearer the Carlist posi- 
tions than was desirable. The night 
before it was to take place, he fortu- 
nately discovered it was an English 
vessel, and reported the circumstance 
accordingly, when the project was al- 
together abandoned; Lord Ranelagh 
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positively declining toact against hisown 
flag, and Casa Eguia also declaring he 
could never do so offensively without a 
declaration of hostilities on the part of 
the English. Learning, when at Bay- 
onne, that Lord John Hay had re- 
marked that he had taken an active 
part against the British flag, Lord 
Ranelagh immediately wrote to him. 
A few days afterwards, Mr. Harvey, the 
British consul, brought a letter ad- 
dressed to him, with directions to lay it 
before Lord Ranelagh, than which no- 
thing could be more gentlemanly or 
proper. The astonishment, therefore, 
of his lordship was great at seeing a 
subsequent one from Lord John Hay, 
published in the newspapers before it 
had been received by the party to whom 
it was addressed ; and can only be ac- 
counted for by the belief, that the pub- 
lic would pay a greater attention to it 
than any thing which could be written in 
explanation afterwards,and thus leaving 
the impression on their minds that Lord 
Ranelagh had actually been guilty of 
the offence with which he had been 
charged. 

The correspondence which has lately 
appeared in the journals with the se- 
cretary of the Admiralty, is now well 
known. Lord Ranelagh is quite able 
and willing to justify his conduct ; 
and, as the writer of this sketch is fully 
assured, his lordship would never wil- 
fully cast slander upon any one, so is 
he equally certain he will not permit 
any to be heaped upon himself with 
impunity. 

Let, therefore, the editor of a certain 
evening journal take heed ; for the day 
will come when even the liberty of the 
press, under which he now evidently 
skreens himself, will not be admitted 
as any extenuation for the malevolent, 
false, and uncalled-for remarks, he has 
made upon this nobleman. 

The writer of this imperfect sketch, 
for the present, takes leave of Lord 
Ranelagh —*“ the noble, the generous, 
and the brave’’—in the full confidence 
that, should his services ever be needed 
by his country, he will be one of the 
foremost to enter its ranks in defence 
of its honour and constitutional liber- 
ties ; and not inaptly applying the 
words to him which our immortal bard 
gives to Hen. V., when he says,— 

“* By Jove, I am not covetous for gold, 
Nor care | who doth feed upon my cost ; 


It yearns me not if men my garments 
wear,— 
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Such outward things dwell not in my de- 
sires ; 
dut if it be a sin to covet honour, 
I am the most offending soul alive,” 


LIEUTENANT RICHARD MAC MILLAN, 


or, as he is commonly called, Don Ri- 
cardo Mac Millan (for gentle [rish blood 
is entitled to donship in the Basque pro- 
vinces), is a fiery, adventurous youth, 
of about 19 or 20 years of age ; and has 
been rendered an object of some remark, 
from the rather extraordinary vicissi- 
tudes of his career in the Carlist service, 
as well as somewhat strange adventures 
by flood and field. Lieut. Mac Millan 
is the son of an old and distinguished 
British officer, now deceased, whose 
widow and family fixed their residence 
at Portsmouth ; and, from residing at 
this place, he frequently found himself 
in the society of some one or other of 
the unfortunate Spanish refugees as- 
sembled in this city, and connected 
with the suite in attendance upon the 
family of Don Carlos. In the course 
of intimacies and friendships thus ori- 
ginated, he became enamoured of the 
stirring scenes of adventure and hair- 
breadth escapes (so captivating to 
youthful imagination), related by his 
stranger-companions ; and, in an hour 
of romance, and casting aside all pru- 
dent suggestion, he quitted his home 
in the company of a young Castilian, 
and started for Spain, with the hope of 
achieving a name in the “ wars of our 
times.” On reaching the camp of 
Don Carlos, however, the influence of 
his friend proved unequal to the pro- 
curing a commission for the English 
associate of his wanderings. He was 
therefore compelled to undergo the or- 
deal of service with a musket, ere he 
attained the object of his ambition ; 
and in the capacity of volunteer, with 
“ buff and bandolier,” he accompanied 
the expeditionary force of Gomez, and, 
during the progress of the successful 
foray of this adventurous pioneer of 
the Carlist armies, he was created an 
ensign on the field of battle by the 
general himself. In one of the checks, 
however, experienced by his leader 
while traversing Galicia, he was sharply 
wounded by a bayonet thrust in a 
charge against the enemy ; and, while 
endeavouring to rally a scattered co- 
lumn, he fell into their hands, and was 
made prisoner. Fortunately for him, 
his country remained undiscovered, 
otherwise he would have been shot 
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upon the spot. As it was, he was 
marched along with his companions in 
misfortune, and thrown into a dungeon 
at Corunna. The prisoners were im- 
mediately brought before a military 
tribunal, and a sanguinary adjudica- 
tion sentenced them to die. Whether 
indebted, however, to his youth and 
good looks, or to an opportunity for 
successful gallantry (seldom thrown 
away upon the inflammable race of 
O’s and Macs) from between the bars 
of his prison-grate, certes it is the fact 
that he contrived to establish an interest 
in the susceptible heart of the governor’s 
daughter, who furnished him with the 
means of escape, and accompanied him 
herself to the mouth of the harbour, 
where, bidding a tender adieu to the 
“ Picciola” of his prisoned hours, he 
jumped, Leander-like, from the jetty 
into the sea, and swam out to an Eng- 
lish vessel, and found sanctuary and 
hospitality beneath the shade of the 
Union Jack. Of other and after pass- 
ages between the * Irish knight and 
Spanish ladye” we have not deemed it 
expedient to speak — to chronicle affairs 
du cwur is not exactly our province at 
present. We therefore leave it to fair 
friends, of poetic temperament, to re- 
late, in melting verse and touching 
ballad, the sorrows of the lone donna, 
and the short-lived fealty of the faith- 
less islesman. 

We had written thus far, when, alas 
for the further progress of our lucubra- 
tions ! tiny footsteps were heard rapidly 
drawing near our literary sanctum, and 
before we could resist, our manuscript 
became the prey of the spoiler, Our 
frank confession of the Milesian’s want 
of faith was rejected as heterodox— 
fairy fingers despoiled us of the pen 
with which we were inditing ; and, as 
in the scroll beneath, we were impe- 
ratively commanded (must we stand 
confessed in our thraldom ?) to yield 
place to a brighter conception of the 
pure-minded and soul-stirring attri- 
butes of 


The Ladve of Corunne. 
Captive in the foeman’s tower 
A holde Milesian laye ; 
His hearte was iv his ladye’s bower, 
His thoughts were farre awaye. 


And ask ye why so pale his cheeke? 
And why so dimme his eye? 

Ereshines the sunne’s first crimson streake, 
To-morrow he must die. 
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Backe to his cheeke returned the bloode-~ 
He deemed ’twas rise of sunne, 

For radiante before him stoode 
The Ladye of Corunne ! 


As never he knelt to a conquering hoste, 
He knelt on his donjon-floor ; 
But a hue like a shadowe of twilighte 
croste 
O’er the browe of Leonore. 


«Oh, tell me, sonne of the sea-green isle, 
As ye truste in heaven to be, 

If ever yet for a woman’s smile 
Ye have knelt, as ye kneel to me?” 


«* Ladye, afarre o’er the billowy wave 
The maide of my love must sorrowe ; 
She prayes for one there is none to save, 
And her hope shall be croste on the 

morrowe.” 


Was it the lampe’s dull light that lente 
To her cheeke its wavering flame ? 
Like the flickering gleames from a watch- 
fire sente 
Was the coloure that went and came. 


She spoke not — but love, like a magicke 
wande, 
Doth over her features playe ; 
And by the touche of her fairie hande 
The captive is ledde awaye ! 


Before them spreade in the moonlight lie 
The waves of the gorgeous deepe : 

He turned to gaze on the ladye’s eye — 
But her face was as those who sleepe. 


As she bente like a reede o’er that sea of 
golde, 
A teare in its depths was shedde— 
The brightest droppe that had ever rolled 
Into that ocean-bedde ! 


He is gone — and his reste shall be gladde 
and deepe 
When his native shores are wonne ; 
But gladder and calmer in deathe shall 
sleepe 
The Ladye of Corunne! 


He did win “his native shores,” 
the home of his youth, and the hearth 
of cherished affections ; but the fasci- 
nation of guerilla adventures and a ro- 
ver’s life possessed irresistible charms : 
all ideas of pacific pursuits faded be- 
fore the dreams of early romance ; and 
against the adjuration of friends, and 
every. inducement to the contrary, he 
again set out for Spain, being fixed 
upon by the Carlist junta in London 
as the guide and companion to smuggle 
into Biscay the Aragon chief, Gil Bur- 
nabie,* nephew to the far-famed Ros 
d’Errolles, the leader of the Catalan 








* Killed at Retuerta ; the only superior officer on the Carlist side who fell in this 


severe action. 
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bands. In this he was successful, 
arriving at Irun at the commencement 
of the past year, where an additional 
step in rank awaited him, as the re- 
ward of “ perils o’er and dangers 
past.”” We here take our leave of him, 
with the friendly hope that he may 
escape unscathed in this frightful con- 
test ; and that, when Don Carlos makes 
his triumphal entry into Madrid, our 
young and gallant compatriot may be 
there to witness the realisation of his 
generous and sanguine hopes. 


CAPTAIN HAWKINS. 


The escapades of this staunch and 
unyielding partisan of the malignants 
have been more that once prominently 
placed before the public. They have 
been of no ordinary kind ; and, indeed, 
so varied have been the doings, adven- 
tures, captures, and escapes of the 
captain, during a five years’ mingling 
in the peninsular contests, that they 
might better fill a volume than form 
the subject of a skeleton notice in 
these papers. But, to our task. 

Jorge Carlos Hawkins we descry as 
one of almost the first batch of boy- 
adventurers, who rushed to Portugal 
at the first outbreak of the struggle 
for Lusitanian dominion ; and at the 
final close of the campaign, which ter- 
minated in placing the crown of Por- 
tugal upon the brows of Donna Maria, 
we trace him as a captain in the army 
of Dom Miguel, and aide-de-camp to 
General Lemos, the commander-in- 
chief of the royalist forces. He was the 
foreign officer, too, who was proudly 
distinguished by the dethroned mon- 
arch for announcing to the English 
ambassador at Lisbon his determina- 
tion of bending to the force of circum- 
stances, and to avert further calamities 
to his unhappy country, of retiring 
altogether from the unequal contest. 
Returning to Evora, at that epoch the 
royal head-quarters, he remained by 
the side of the unfortunate prince until 
the last moment; and was the aide-de- 
camp in waiting at the palace of Evora 
upon the sad evening when Dom Mi- 
guel presented himself to receive the 
adieus of his heart-broken adherents 
and attached soldiery. Being included 
in the “ Convention of Evora Monte,” 
Captain Hawkins returned to Lisbon 
with the Bourmonts; and, during his 
brief sojourn in the capital, narrowly 
escaped assassination. Eventually, 
however, he got on board an English 
vessel, and reached England in safety. 
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Upon returning to this country, he was 
fiercely assailed by a hostile section of 
the press, with all the virulence of 
party, his motives were misinterpreted, 
and his conduct maligned by anony- 
mous correspondence from Lisbon, 
in which truth and falsehood were 
malevolently and cunningly blended. 
Captain Hawkins, however, sharply 
retorted upon his adversaries, by a 
series of papers on the events of the 
Portuguese struggle, which from time 
to time appeared in various periodicals ; 
and although they have never been 
acknowledged as the productions of 
his pen, yet their composition bears 
conclusive evidence of his being the 
author of the contributions to a mili- 
tary publication, in which the com- 
position of the English Pedroite con- 
tingent was ludicrously dissected, and 
the “ masqueradings ” of the ready- 
made colonels and majors, and would- 
be fine gentlemen, laughably portrayed. 
ae the close of the. year 1835, 
Captain Hawkins once more became 
involved in the movements agitating 
the Peninsula, and left London for 
Paris on a mission connected with the 
Ouvrard loan. On his arrival at that city, 
he was despatched by Erro (ci-devant 
prime minister of Don Carlos) to Du- 
rango, with instructions to place in the 
king’s hands, and in no other, a packet 
intrusted to his charge. He did so; 
and upon being asked by Don Carlos 
if he wished to take service, he re- 
ceived an immediate appointment. 
During his stay in the provinces, his 
every energy was bent upon obtaining 
the reversal of the Durango decree, or 
mitigating in a measure its extreme 
severity. In this he failed; but was 
the means of saving the lives of two 
of the unfortunate men of the Legion, 
who were made prisoners by the Carlists, 
and who, at his earnest intercession, 
were spared by Segastibelza. This was 
the only instance of successful media- 
tion during the war, if we except the 
pardoning of some English captured 
at Bilbao, at the instance of Don Se- 
bastian, upon his first arrival in Spain. 
Captain Hawkins was shortly after sent 
for by Don Carlos, and despatched to 
Paris, upon a private mission to that 
capital and to London, being charged 
with the arrangement for facilitating 
the crossing of the frontier of the mi- 
nister Erro, and of the Bishop of Leon, 
then in England —the latter of whom 
was to have made the attempt under 
his guidance. By good management, he 
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overcame all obstacles at the outset ; 
but on the road to Bourdeaux the dili- 
gence was stopped, and Captain Haw- 
kins arrested, his papers seized, and he 
himself brought back to Bayonne un- 
der escort. It ultimately appeared that 
information had been lodged against 
him at the police, by an individual in- 
terested in impeding the Carlist finan- 
cial negotiations then pending. 
Released from “ durance vile” the 
following day, he was permitted to 
pursue his route, but on parole to quit 
France directly. He returned imme- 
diately to London, and continued there 
for some time, actively occupying him- 
self in the measures then maturing for 
the assistance of the Carlist cause. At 


the commencement of the winter of 


1836, Captain Hawkins having effected 
an arrangement witha London morning 
Conservative journal, to go out to the 
theatre of war as a correspondent, he set 
out once more for Spain, accompanied 
by two other Englishmen ; but as, in 
this capacity, he was totally excluded 
from being a partisan, he cautiously 
and very properly abstained from be- 
coming the bearer of any papers what- 
ever which might tend to interfere with 
the interests of his journal, or person- 
ally compromise himself with the French 
authorities. Upon reaching Bayonne, 
however, he found it impracticable to 
procure a passport ; therefore attempted 
to enter Spain under the guidance of a 
peasant, the usual method in similar 
cases. The companions of his journey 
passed across the Bidassoa securely ; 
but he himself had scarcely made a 
league beyond the city gates, ere he 
fell into the hands of the mounted 
gensd’urme, and was reconducted to 
Bayonne. The interference of the Bri- 
tish consul, however, procured his re- 
lease ; but on his promise to return to 
Bourdeaux, where his parole termi- 
nated. On his arrival there, Captain 
Hawkins made other arrangements for 
prosecuting the intentions with which 
he had left England ; and leaving the 
city by daybreak, he made another at- 
tempt to gain the frontiers. He eluded 
all suspicion, and the following night 
found him safely housed at one of the 
obscure Carlist rendezvous, a wayside 
cabaret, distant but a league from 
Bayonne. The Rubicon, however, was 
not as yet passed ; and while traversing 
the bridge connecting Saint Esprit with 
Bayonne, in the disguise of a Basque 
peasant, he found the police in waiting 
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to arrest him, in which they succeeded. 
Captain Hawkins, however, in this in- 
stance, owed his misadventure to over 
confidence in an acquaintance at 
Bayonne, having written to an English 
resident there, intimating his intended 
attempt, who instantly rendered him to 
the police. 

The British consul again effected his 
liberation from the noisome common 
jail, where he was thrown, and most 
harshly treated. But the circumstances 
of his betrayal becoming known to 
Captain Hawkins, Mr. Harvey, the 
consul, attached to his parole to quit 
France the condition that he should in 
no way whatever act hostilely towards 
the party who had acted so disgrace- 
fully ; and as the local French prints 
teemed with other than accurate ver- 
sions of the “ extraordinary vigilance 
of the frontier police,” in their cap- 
turing an Englishman, Mr. Harvey 
addressed to him the following satan, 
ere he was released from restraint : 


‘“* His Britannic Majesty’s Consulate, 
Bayonne, Dec. 3, 1836. 

‘* Sir,—In forwarding to you the order 
for your immediate release, I beg that it 
may be distinctly understood that your 
word of honour comprises an assurance 
that you will not, under any circum. 
stances whatsoever, attempt a breach of 
the peace, previous to your departure 
from Bayonne. And, however we may 
differ in politics, allow me to add, in 
justice to you, sir, that your conduct 
and bearing during the whole of this 
unpleasant transaction has been that of 
a gentleman and a man of honour. 

(Signed) “J. V. Harvey, 

“ Monsieur Hawkins, Consul, 

Maison d’Arrét, & Bayonne.” 


Feeling that Captain Hawkins had 
been unjustly used, the conductors of 
the journal, for which he had left Eng- 
land with the intention of correspond- 
ing, determined upon renewing their 
engagement with bim ; and, the same 
month he arrived in London, he re- 
solved upon taking the field again, 
and overcoming all impediments, he 
successfully eluded the vigilance of the 
French authorities, and entered Spain. 
He continued at Irun, Fuenterabia, and 
on the Hernani line, for three months ; 
was present when General Evans ad- 
vanced upon the latter place, and upon 
the no less memorable occasion when 
he retired from it. Subsequently, be- 
ing desirous of returning to England, 
he addressed an official application to 
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the consul at Bayonne for a passport, 
to enable him to do so without hin- 
derance. Owing to the uncertain trans- 
mission of letters, Captain Hawkins 
never received the consul’s reply. He 
subsequently learned, however, that it 
was to this effect: “ That having com- 
municated with Lord Granville upon 
the subject, his positive instructions 
were not to interfere in the case.” It 
is hardly necessary to add, that the re- 
sult of the application is to be attri- 
buted to his being the correspondent 
of a Conservative journal, it being 
frankly stated so at the outset. 

Captain Hawkins, receiving no pass- 
port, crossed over to Bebobia with a 
Carlist permission, but was instantly 
seized and plundered of his private 
— (ultimately restored to him). 

ot one iota of charge was adduced 
against him ; and, notwithstanding this, 
he was immured in a cell of the town 
jail, amongst the worst of felons: and 
So peremptory were the commands of 
Lord Granville, to whom he instantly 
appealed, that the consul could not 
again interfere. Nay, orders were de- 
spatched by telegraph from Paris, from 
the minister of the interior, to the effect 
that he should be marched stage by 
stage on foot, and from prison to prison, 
all the way to Boulogne-sur-Mer, if he 
should be found unprepared for the 
heavy pecuniary disbursements neces- 
sary to meet the outrageous plunder 
extorted by the cupidity of French 
employées, from such unfortunate 
strangers as may fall within the sphere 
of their relentless grasp. Fortunately, 
he was provided against such a contin- 
gency, and enabled to defray the ex- 
penses for conveyance in charge of 
gensd’arme to the coast. Upon reach- 
ing Boulogne, he was conducted to 
the — and only released upon 
the demand of Mr. Hamilton, the Brit- 
ish consul, who saw him on board the 
English packet, and free from further 
annoyance. 

We have somewhat extended this 
notice, as contradictory statements, 
connected with the latter passages, 
have found their way from the Paris 
press into the London journals; and 
we leave our readers to comment upon 
the extraordinary severity exercised in 
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Captain Hawkins’s case by the French 
and English authorities. 

If this gentleman be the English- 
man alluded to by Colonel Shaw, 
in his Personal Memoirs, as having 
held conversation with the sentinels 
of the Legion on piquet, the writer of 
this paper seizes the opportunity of 
contradicting, im the most emphatic 
manner, this assertion of Col. Shaw, 
the charge being utterly devoid of truth, 
—a weak invention of the enemy ”— 
without a shadow of foundation ; Capt. 
Hawkins never having had any inter- 
course with an English legionary on 
piquet, or otherwise. Moreover, he 
refused command, when tendered him, 
in the corps formed of the English 
deserters from San Sebastian ; and 
never interfered in any way, save and 
except in the instance before recited, 
when his influence with Segastibelza 
saved the lives of two ofthem, who came 
within the pale of the Durango decree. 

ENSIGN DEVEREUX 

is the son of a British military officer 
deceased, and, like his friend and 
schoolfellow, Mac Millan, owes the 
introduction to his present service to 
having resided with his family in the 
vicinity of Portsmouth, and thus be- 
coming the familiar of sundry of the 
Spanish youths there located. He also 
made his first essay in arms under 
Gomez, with musket on shoulder ; 
but, more fortunate than his young 
companion, he escaped all the perils 
of the expedition, and got back safe to 
the provinces, upon the return across the 
Ebro of his dashing and enterprising 
commander. 

Since this paper was commenced, 
the writer’s attention has been attracted 
by a notice in the public prints, that 
“Captain” Devereux, who was wound- 
ed in a recent affair, had passed the 
French frontier, on route homeward. 
He is, therefore, left to conclude, that 
the young gentleman’s devotion and 
gallantry in the Carlist cause have not 
been without a soldier’s best reward,— 
merited approval and promotion. 


Mr. Devereux is about 20 years of 


age; and has already given proofs 
of high promise as a gallant soldier, 
and aspirant of some merit. 
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CORONATION CLAIMS. 


o’CONNELL’S PLEA FOR A PEERAGE, 


[Tue following interesting document was picked up in one of the booths in Hyde 


Park, on the day after the Coronation. It was richly perfumed with gin, 
whisky, and tobacco. On inquiring of the proprietor of the booth, we ascer- 
tained that the Tail and the Mimber for all Ireland had been enjoying pots 
of half-and-half and tobacco-pipes the whole night; that they all got “ blin 
fou,” and in the “ skrimmage” that succeeded the under-printed and eloquent 
composition dropped from the right-hand pocket of O’Connell’s inexpressibles. 
We deciphered it by the light of the lamps at Marshal Soult’s, the Austrian 
and the American ambassadors’. Our joy was considerable on discovering the 
real nature of the document. We do not wish to detain our readers b 

any reply to the arguments of the learned gentleman: we leave this task to 
our contemporaries. We beg, however, to add, that we have a strong hope 
of getting hold of a whole batch of other “ Coronation Claims,” discovered in 
the same tent, and unfortunately dropped by the honourable gentlemen in 
their enjoyments, We think the publicity which this document will receive 
in our pages will do the learned gentleman service. We therefore give it as 
entire as our strongest microscope and concentrated powers of decipheration 


could enable us.—O. Y. | 


My Lorpv Metsovrne,—I might, 
from the intense affection and pecu- 
liarly close intimacy subsisting between 
your lordship and myself, address you 
on terms more endearing and familiar. 
I might approach you with the tender 
expressions of a companion in arms ; 
I might even blend the dictates of au- 
thority with the cordialities of affection ; 
but all liberties of this kind I must at 
present restrain, as that Argus-eyed 
hag, the Tory press, has been looking 
sharply into our social intercourse, and 
reserve the more tender emotions of my 
heart for our next meeting together for 
the concoction of “ heavy blows,” 
anti-tithe clauses, and other salutary 
reforms. The finest pisantry of the 
earth, and those meek men their re- 
verences the priests, have been rejoiced 
beyond measure at the favours be- 
stowed on me and my protéges, in the 
castle and in the cabinet ; at the ready 
obedience given to my utmost demands, 
at the successive “ instalments of justice 
to Ireland,” and the eulogistic terms in 
which the morning and evening pa- 
pers under your lordship’s order never 
fail to speak of myself and services. 
These favours have impressed imperish- 
able recollections on Ireland, impreg- 
nating her heart with solace in her 
woes, and hopes of better days. My 
son John, and all the O’Connells, look 
fatter and fairer at the close of every 
session, owing to the nutritive -.~ 
ties of your lordship’s roast beef. My 
Tail declares to a man, that your whis- 
ky is equal to poteen; and your wine 


irresistible, even on Fridays; and, in 
short, Ireland feels—that is, I feel— 
no inclination to break up our intimacy, 
as long as things continue in the pre- 
sent promising condition. The fol- 
lowing promotions, among many others 
which have passed my great seal, I 
cordially thank you for, viz.,— two 
barons of the exchequer, a master of 
the rolls, two solicitors-general, two at- 
torneys, two assistant and revising bar- 
risters, one filacer of the exchequer, 

eleven stipendiary magistrates, &c., &c., 

&e. These are a few of my appoint- 

ments under your consent. I have 

still a large roll of priests’ nephews 

(between ourselves, illegitimates), twen- 

ty-ninth cousins, hangers-on, voters for 

justice, rent-collectors, for whom I de- 
sire your lordship to look out in the 
colonies. Ifyou would like a Jesuit or 
two introduced into vacant rectories, or 
bishoprics, in England, I have plenty 
at hand, ready to take orders :—you un- 
derstand. One favour Ireland de- 
mands as a present instalment of her 
approaching justice, viz.,— if not too 
late for this coronation claim (don’t 
wince, my lord)—a PEERAGE FOR MY- 
seLF. I do not stickle about the 
name, though, by way of hint, I may 
mention, “ Lorp Erin” is the title 
roposed. 

P The member for all Ireland sitteth 
in the Confessional, giving vent to 
hearty penitence. | 
Peccavi, my lord [he smiteth his 

bosom]. I confess to you, and to 

your cabinet, and to my father con- 








fessor in the Borough, that in times 
past I grievously offended you and the 
rest of the Whigs. I abused you black 
and I abused you white; I called you 
“ brutal and bloody Whigs ;” I de- 
clared you to be liars and vagabonds 
—the enemies of Ireland. The au- 
tumn of 1834 was the unfortunate era 
of these most unfortunate slips. There 
are, it is true, many palliatives, which 
are calculated to modify any verdict of 
severe reprehension that you might be 
inclined to pass on my conduct ; but it 
is, perhaps, my most becoming course 
to confess myself guilty, and crave of 
your cabinet any penance, provided it 
neither touch my tongue nor interfere 
with my rent. I am accustomed to 
penances ; but the ghostly fathers, in 
consideration of my merits, invariably 
make them light and short. Peas in 
my shoes, if you like, only let them be 
boiled. It is too true, and most peni- 
tently do I confess it, I called Palmer- 
ston a sadly affected creature—a remi- 
niscence ofa placeman ; and the Grants 
I pronounced “ mannerists and Maw- 
worms.” I blackguarded the whole 
squad, believing you hostile to Ireland 
and its virtuous agitator. All this 
through my fault, my most grievous 
fault ; wherefore I entreat your lordship 
and your cabinet, without thinking either 
of past or prospective services, or my 
present whole support, without which 
you would instantly sink, to forgive 
me. My father confessor in the bo- 
rough of Southwark has given me spi- 
ritual absolution; I know you will 
grant me political, as you have never 
yet refused me any thing I have 
begged, borrowed, or taken. 


[The hon. member urgeth eloquent- 
ly his plea for the peerage of 
Lord Erin, on the score of past ser- 
vices to the Whig- Radical cabinet. | 


Favete linguis. I have claims on 
your patronage. We are seven mil- 
lions. My enemies, the Orangemen, 
say I have a demon’s wickedness: it 
may be so; but I have the archangel’s 
power. I need only shout from the 
heights of Derrynane, and two or three 
million of Ribbonmen, who cannot be 
worse and may be better, are ready to 
start at my bidding. At the head of 
such a body, I can thunder at the 
cabinet doors till every member of it 
quake in terror, and Lord Glenelg 
even be roused from his torpor and 
midnight slumbers. This is worthy of 
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Mendicant as I am, I 


your notice. 
have great resources. I can be a dan- 
gerous enemy; I may continue, as 
now, your only and your ablest prop. 

This is not all. I can turn out the 
lads of Maynooth, either within the 
sacred walls of that royal institution, or 
in the cures of Ireland. These are not 
common men. ‘They are not the boys 
to stickle at perjury or persecution of 
heretics. ‘They can make millions be- 
lieve by a single word, that the support 
or overthrow of your cabinet will en- 
title them to heaven, and clear out 
whole catologues of crime worthy of 
purgatory, just as your deservings may 
be. These are at my beck, from John 
M‘Hale, or John Tuam, down to 
priest Maguire. This is simply power; 
I can turn it to any side. I merely 
hint that it is in the market. Peel 
might be disposed to purchase it. At 
present, the perjury and the persecu- 
tion they wield are both in favour of the 
Whig cabinet. Refuse me the title of 
Lord Erin, and ........ 3 acquiesce, 
and we are at your service. 

Nor is the press beyond my reach. 
The Dublin Review is my washpot. 
I there defend the pope, Dens, Dr. 
Murray, and the devil. My own pet 
Irish gazettes are well known. With- 
out my order they dare not peep or 
mutter ; at my appearance, “ velut in- 
ter ignes luna minores,” the editors, 
printers’ devils, tremble in their skin, 
and, prostrate on the earth, wait for my 
orders. I need not inform your lord- 
ship that the Morning Chronicle must 
register my virtues, the Globe roll its 
rounds beneath my feet, the Courier run 
my errands. There are two rebels 
only among the London papers that 
kick against me—the Times and the 
Standard. For these I have a pre- 
scription from Dens, viz., confiscation, 
exile, imprisonment, and death. This, 
entre nous. Colossus-like, you ob- 
serve I besiride no small portion of the 
press. Mark this. I can order each 
paper to open its batteries in any direc- 
tion. I say I have the power, beyond 
the control of superficial square-inch or 
distinctive-die precautions. I do not 
threaten—verbum sat sapienti. The 
peerage, my lord? 

I must not be so discourteous as to 
omit my most productive capital, at 
once the foci of my rent, and the sta- 
mina of my best power— the Irish bo- 
roughs. Into these I can put any im- 


personations of Popery, perjury, Radi- 
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calism, villany, or any other syno- 
nymes. The representatives of these 
must be, the pliant automata of which I 
hold the strings; each of their votes is, 
by due and by gratitude, mine. I feed 
and clothe the nominal owners of them. 
Mind this, my lord. Remember, also, 
there is a decided majority of British 
M. P.s against your cabinet and mi- 
nistry. Your doom, therefore, depends 
on me and my Tail. Stroke me ten- 
derly, and every switch of that ap- 
pendage shall tell in your favour. Say 
or do any thing in disparagement of 
me, or my son John, or my claims, and 
England will be too hot for your resi- 
dence, and the castle of Dublin too 
uncomfortable for Lord Mulgrave, who 
has got another alias, Marquess of Nor- 
manby. But I desist. I am your 
friend, your —_ your trumpeter. 
By the by, Lord Erin is not yet in 
Burke’s peerage, or in the upper house. 
I hope you will see the omission; a 
stitch in time saves nine. 

I must inform you, that the national 
schools of Ireland are under my dicta- 
tion. They are not Popish institutions ; 
not at all. An archbishop of the 
church of Ireland, and a clergyman of 
the church of Scotland, are members of 
the board: there is no sectarianism in 
these instalments. But, at the same 
time, there are hundreds of them, and 
upwards, either in convents or in cha- 
pels, and with priests or monks for their 
masters. In the remaining schools, 
which have an air of liberality ad cap- 
tandum, the first duty of master and 
pupil is to fear me. Does your cabi- 
net know that these are what I meant 
them to be from the first — normal 
schools for young agitators? hotbeds of 
power for me? nurseries of the rale 
bogtrotters, the finest pisantry, from 
which I mean to select joints for my 
Tail, and candidates for English Ra- 
dical boroughs, to demand “ justice 
for Ireland?” Mine, you see, is a 
powerful monopoly. I am moulding 
and impregnating with the influence of 
my character the millions of the Eme- 
rald Isle. I am stamping my name 
on the politics, the Popery, the youths 
of Ireland. I might set up for its 
king; but I prefer to be a subject in 
name, and sovereign of the Whigs and 
Radicals in fact. 1 prefer to command 
the cabinet as O'Connell to being dic- 
tated to by a cabinet, were I a king. 
Nor is your lordship ignorant that you 
court, and love, and beg or borrow my 
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dictation: it is like the air you breathe 
—without it you die. More power I do 
not ask; I enjoy this ad libitum ; for 
you know well, if I retire, your salaries 
evaporate,—your cabinet is broken up, 
—your places possessed by another. 
On me you must draw for political ex- 
istence, place, and pay. All I want is 
a little additional honour in the way of 
title. I have such titles as the follow- 
ing,—Dan O’Connell—the mendicant 
—the libeller of your women—the per- 
fidious —the seller of Carlow—the big 
beggarman — the agitator—the de- 
nounced of the Commons—the advo- 
cate of factory slavery —the slanderer 
—the voucher of Egan—the member 
for all Ireland, &c., forced upon me 
by the concurrent voice of Europe; 
but I must have a slice of that honour 
which kings and queens bestow, in or- 
der that, while the former names now 
become rather stale, like household 
terms, may shew my roots are struck 
deep into the hearts of Ireland, the 
latter may indicate that I have favour 
also with royalty, and rank with nobi- 
lity ; that, in short, it may be seen that 
the “ queen, whose countrywomen I 
have libelled, is one of us.” Lorp 
Ertn is by no means the highest title, 
but it is an instalment, a harbinger of 
better things. My power to keep you 
in office is gigantic. I do not press 
this plea. Your lordship’s late grant 
upon grant toward me, and Morgan, 
and John, and other mimbers, shew 
clearly your sense of my value. No 
doubt you will use your interest with 
her majesty in behalf of Lord Erin that 
is to be. 

The corporations of Ireland will 
speedily be mine —my own dear pets: 
it dare not be otherwise. Napoleon 
called himself in war the child of des- 
tiny ; I am so in the walks of politics. 
These will prove splendid strongholds. 
I shall then possess a tail within a tail. 
With the young and obedient corpo- 
rators within, and the sacred hierarchs 
without, I can make the constitution 
totter to its centre, in case the Tories 
threaten at any time to attain the mas- 
tery. Those sentences which are spread 
through my letters and speeches will 
then be realised ad unguem. ‘ We 
will have Lord Lyndhurst’s bill kicked 
out ;” “ We will not submit to the exe- 
crable tyranny of the Lords;” “ Ire- 
land must have justice.” Out of the 
new municipal corporations I will pour 
grape-shot into the House of Lords, if 
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they venture to oppose justice to Ire- 
land. Do not imagine these state- 
ments are ideal. I will give you an 
instance or two of the combined effects 
of all these irons, when put into the 
fire together. Take, exempli gratia, 
the last election. In Dublin, Messrs. 
Guinness, the brewers, had the auda- 
city to vote for Hamilton and West, the 
Conservative candidates, and what was 
the result? Their porter-barrels were 
broken on the quay, and the brave sup- 
porters of the ministry regaled with the 
beverage. The publicans were inter- 
dicted from dealing with them ; and in 
time it is fully expected that more po- 
tent prescriptions from Dr. Murray 
and Dominus Dens will be provided 
for them. We have been meditating 
on an Inquisition in our last conference. 
Many of the freemen of the poorer 
ranks belonged to the House of In- 
dustry. These, on being asked to vote 
for O’Connell and T[lutton, replied, 
that they intended to vote for the Tories. 
Strict orders were, therefore, issued 
forthwith from the castle, that no passes 
should be given to the inmates during 
the election ; and thus these rogues 
who were ready to put in the Tories 
were kept within the walls at my com- 
mand, and frustrated in their wicked 
hopes. Again, a priest, under orders, 
of course, knelt down on his bare 
knees, and uttered his malediction on 
any of his flock who should vote for 
the Conservatives. 

At Limerick, the following placard 
was posted in every public place. 


** REMEMBER, 

“« That on every evening full and ac- 
curate lists will be published through 
town and country, and on Sunday next 
will be posted on every chapel door, of 
the traitors who will vote for Mansell 
and the Orangemen.” 


Posting such names, I may explain 
to your lordship, is a practice analo- 
gous to “* the death’s head and cross- 
bones.” It is precisely the same in 
this isle of the west as the sentence ofa 
judge and jury with you, denoting only 
this difference, which we think more 
consistent with freedom, that, instead 
of being merely hanged, as in England, 
he may be pitchforked, or starved, or 
drowned, or burned, provided only he 
be despatched. I give you another 
proof that my power is neither imagin- 
ary nor a dead-letter. One of our sa- 
cred order — meek, merciful men— 
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declared, from a bridge in Limerick,“ If 
you find any man who gives his vote 
to Orange Mansell, my advice to you 
is, to throw him into the river that 
flows beneath him.” Your clargy is 
nothing to ours. Find me a priest in 
all England or Scotland like this, and 
I promise to get him Dr. Murray’s 
first preferment. 


Dr. MacHale, the Lord Archbishop 
of Tuam, wrote to Mr. Bodkin, of Gal- 
way, as follows : 


“IT care not who he or they may be, 
but I have no hesitation in pronouncing 
any Catholics who would attempt to dis. 
turb the late faithful and efficient mem. 
bers of the town and county of Galway 
as enemies, not only of their country and 
queen, but also to the faith of their 
fathers.” 


Still farther to demonstrate the ex- 
tent of my power, I may explain that, 
by the notes in our Bibles, priests have 
power to execute any punishment on 
those who disobey their orders. For 
instance : 


*« Priests’ authority superior to Kings’ or 
Magistrates’. 
(Note on Acts, xiii. 4.) 

‘* Whoever are sent by the church are 
sent by the Holy Ghost, whereby we see 
how far the officers of our souls in the 
church do pass the temporal magistrates 
(kings, princes, or magistrates), who 
though they be God’s ordinance, yet are 
not of the Holy Ghost’s special calling.” 


“* Those who refuse to obey the Priests in 
temporal matters to be put to death. 
(Note on Deut. xvii. 8.) 

‘‘Here we see what authority God 
was pleased to give the church guides 
of the Old Testament, in deciding with- 
out appeal all controversies, and punish- 
ing with death such as proudly refused 
to obey their decisions ; and, surely, he 
hath not done less for the church guides 
of the New Testament” [the priests]. 


*« Judges, Juries, and Magistrates, all 
damned who execute the laws against 
innocent Catholics. 

(Note on Matt. xxvi. 24.) 

‘* Though Pilate was much more inno- 
cent than the Jews, seeking all means 
that he could to dismiss him, yet he is 
damned for being the minister of the 
people’s will against his own conscience, 
Even as all officers are, especially judges 
and juries which execute the laws of tem- 
poral princes against Catholic men !” 


By this note, a Roman Catholic 
policeman is hound, on pain of damna- 
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tion, not to prosecute a “ Catholic man,” 
although he were in the act of murder- 
ing a Protestant; for he cannot execute 
the laws of a temporal prince without 
incurring the censure of his church. A 
pious “ Catholic,” under those circum- 
stances, would make a good chief con- 
stable for the Carlow priests, particu- 
larly if he attended the confessional. 
I throw out these two hints to your 
lordship. 

These are proofs, amid thousands, of 
my power. I assume nothing more 
than I can execute. Such power, I 
submit to your lordship, is neither to 
be despised nor slighted. The pope, 
in the Vatican, does not exceed me: 
I am, in fact, his suffragan. You must 
see the importance of conferring some- 
what additional honour. The title, 
Lord Erin, conferred on the father, 
would entitle my sons to Honourable. 
Some have suggested Derrynane ; but 
this is a mighty big absurdity. I have 
conquered, and I now command Ire- 
land. To derive my title from it is but 
fair. When I have subdued England, 
O’Connellised its constitution, and re- 
stored it to the enjoyment of the Ca- 
tholic faith, I intend to claim the rank 
and title of Duke of Britain. Hurrah 
for Lord Erin! I have urged chiefly 
my power as my plea for the peerage ; 
but [ dare not omit past distinguished 
services. 

I procured EMANCIPATION for Ire- 
land. There can be no doubt that I 
did it. Every fruit-woman, in the 
streets of London, blesses the name of 
O'Connell for it. I asked for it as a 
favour, and the Tories refused. I 
threatened an invasion, I prognosti- 
cated the repeal of the Union, and a 
parliament in College Green, if they 
persisted in refusing. Again, I pro- 
mised the reign of undisturbed peace, 
the halcyon days of happiness to ould 
Ireland, obedience to the laws, main- 
tenance to the church, and every other 
pledge ; and by boasting and begging, 
bullying and blarney, syrup of promise 
and acid of menace, I got aed oozled 
majority to lay broad and deep the found- 
ations of that power which is at present 
at your lordship’s service, and on which 
your ministry is bottomed. The suc- 
cessful supporters of that celebrated 
measure paved with the Magna Charta 
a highway for me to march to ultimate 
ascendency. They opened the doors to 
mighty O’Connell. ‘They fancied they 
were building a triumphal column for 
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their own names, while they were in 
truth rearing an altar on which, if all 
parties mind not their manners, Pro- 
testantism shall soon be offered up a 
blazing holocaust. That celebrated 
measure emancipated me from weak- 
ness, and introduced me into power ; 
it emancipated Mother Church from 
her servitude, and placed her side by 
side with heresy, against which she has 
in progress sundry basins of “ gruel.” 
It, in fact, removed the agitator from 
the green fields of Ireland, and placed 
him on the floor of St. Stephen’s. Had 
that measure never passed, what could 
your —- now do? With no sup- 
port from the British people, British 
wealth, British learning, you and your 
cabinet would be engulfed in the 
floods of Toryism— which, between 
ourselves, and notwithstanding our 
public contempt of it, is the political 
creed of England, deep rooted and 
grained into John Bull. You are in- 
debted to emancipation for my present 
maintenance of you and your colleagues 
in the enjoyment of patronage and pay. 
You are indebted to me for emancipa- 
tion. Am I not of some importance ? 
Is it not sound policy to serve me? 
Think again of the ¢itle. 

What would have become of the 
Reform-bill if I had not lent a helping 
hand—that measure on the credit of 
which you now live, and under the 
shelter of which our plans may be 
most successfully pursued? What 
would have been the position of the 
Orange Lodges of Ireland if I had not 
interposed? Ere now they would have 
had the church secured, the elections 
turned, and a century of mischief in- 
flicted. But our arrangements and 
stipulations, to which you are honour- 
able enough to adhere, sealed their 
death-warrant: the incrustation is de- 
stroyed, though I fear the spirit that 
animated it still lives. But, living or 
dead, the Protestants of Ireland are 
now unsheltered —the cordon sanitaire 
that kept our influence out is broken 
through ; and Bible and Prayer-book, 
Protestant and Presbyterian, church 
and school, are already — out. 
It may be called cruel; I cannot help 
it. The Pope, and the Propaganda, 
and Justice to Ireland, all simulta- 
neously insist on these issues. 

One other service I may not omit. 
Your lordship shewed, in your place, 

our strong partiality to giving “‘ heavy 
lows” and “ sore discouragements to 
R 
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Protestantism.” I have given your 
blows treble impetus in Ireland. This 
I believe is, of all plans for keeping the 
friends of Ireland in office, the most 
effective. Let us get rid of the Irish 
Protestant church, and I promise you 
every member for Ireland shall be a 
Whig-Radical. You know this, and 
in a manly way expressed yourself on 
the subject. The following facts well 
demonstrate that “ the blows and dis- 
couragements” have been dealt la- 
vishly enough. 

The Rev. Mr. Dawson, a Protestant 
clergyman in the county of Limerick ; 
the Rev. Mr. Whitty, Tipperary ; the 
Rev. Mr. Ferguson, near Cork; the 
Rev. Mr. Going, Limerick county ; 
Rev. Mr. Houston, and a good many 
other ministers of the Protestant Irish 
establishment, have been murdered, 
and none know who did the deed. 
This is fact, my lord. These “ heavy 
blows,” Iam ready to attest on oath, 
were dealt to these men simply because 
they were Protestant clergymen. Over 
one occurrence of this kind I do weep. 
A Rev. Mr. Nolan, an English dissent- 
ing minister, and a Whig and Volun- 
tary, and friend of Ireland, was assailed 
in a meeting-house with stones, shouts, 
and groans. He appealed to his au- 
dience as a Dissenting minister, say- 
ing he and his brethren were friends to 
Ireland—that is to me. In vain did 
he obtest. This was bad treatment of 
a friend ; but the boys are so filled 
with hatred to Protestantism, that they 
do not make those distinctions between 
our Voluntary supporters and the bi- 
goted endowed priesthood which we 
could wish. The following laymen, 
even according to the testimony of 
Finn, were all murdered merely be- 
cause they were Protestants, viz. 
Mr. Leonard, Mr. Fort, Mr. Maram, 
Mr. Potts, Capt. Maguire. The Rev. 
Mr. Hogg swam through a river, with 
musket bullets whistling at his head : 
and in order to shew your ministry 
how nicely every thing is arranged for 
the extermination of Toryism and Pro- 
testantism under my directions, there 
was offered, to cover appearances, 50/. 
for the detection of the assassins, and, 
in the same bill, to shew the right lean- 
ing, 100/. for some rogues that gave a 
stroke to a holy Roman priest, and a 
handsome reward to any one who would 
give information who shot the priest’s 
dog. While a clergyman of the Irish 
establishment, of the name of Nolan, 
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was preaching in the cathedral church 
of Tuam, my friends, supporters, and 
followers, broke the windows, and his 
excellency refused to punish them. 
You know to whom he is indebted for 
the wise and just course. But that 
you may have a dispassionate account 
of our progress in quieting Ireland, 
and insuring you your premiership 
and pay, I will quote a statement 
made by the Rev. Mr. Preston, one of 
those on whom we would “ feed fat 
our ancient grudge we bear him,” if we 
“can only catch him by the hip.” 
That reverend rector of the blood- 
stained church made the following 
statement a few weeks ago, which [ 
assure you is under the mark than 
otherwise : 


* Hundreds of poor persecuted Pro- 
testants came to the colony from different 
parts of the country ; many were fired at, 
others obliged to quit their farms. Most 
of them were on their way to America, 
when they found with me an asylum in 
which they now dwell. At this very 
time, exclusive dealing was resorted to 
in order to starve them out. Money was 
collected in the chapels around me, for 
the purpose of paying spies to prevent 
them purchasing food in any of the 
neighbouring towns ; and J, a Protestant 
clergyman, living within twenty miles of the 
city of Dublin, was obliged for three weeks 
to use potatoes for my breakfast ; and it 
was by difficulty and stratagem that I 
could procure any provisions: and when 
bread was brought me, it had to be car- 
ried in a portmanteau to avoid detection. 
The Protestants, who congregate around 
me in different houses, having procured 
provisions, potatoes, meal, &c., were met 
on the road by a mob, who, in the pre- 
sence of the priests, broke the cars, 
seized the provisions, and trampled 
them under foot, and made the men fly 
for their lives. Iwas rirep ar. But 
not content with that, there was a meet- 
ing of priests in my own parish, and they 
decided in conclave that some one should 
come forward and swear away my life. A 
man came forward and lodged informa- 
tions against me, but the grand jury 
ignored the bills. I afterward prose- 
cuted the priest’s man for perjury, and 
had him transported for seven years. I 
not only did so, but I offered the govern- 
ment, if they would support me, that I 
would send the priest along with him.” 


I lay these facts before your lord- 
ship, decisive of my power and faith- 
ful prosecution of your “ heavy blows.” 
We have got the church under treat- 
ment, I had twelve of her bishops 
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decapitated at a blow. Tithes are 
universally withheld. Here is a proof 
of my past services, and an earnest of 
the future. Clear it is that Protest- 
antism and your politics cannot co- 
exist. Ifthe one rises, the other falls, 
and vice versé. The alternatives are 
in my hand. Make me Lorp Erry, 
or, what is the same thing, get the title 
from the usual fountain of honour, and 
depend on a continuance of my sup- 
port and your seat—depend on me 
and my tail. 

In enumerating positive services 
which I have successfully executed, 
I must remind you of those I have 
attempted, but in which the bigotry of 
Orangeism, the stir of the Conservatives, 
and that unfortunate Protestant feeling 
produced at the Reformation by Luther 
and your English and Scotch reformers, 
which still lives and acts against us, 
has impeded me. [I set out on a mis- 
sionary tour by your express and ear- 
nest desires, in the course of which I 
visited the chief towns of England and 
Scotland, feeling their pulses, with an 
eye also to their pockets. I preached 
up the necessity of strengthening your 
hands, and crushing the Conservatives. 
I drew tears from Radical eyes, not 
wholly crocodile ; and all in virtue of 
one speech, one crambe recocta, hashed 
and dished up, and garnished with 
flowers of rhetoric. I explained the 
necessity of union among all Reformers, 
vindicated the support I gave to the 
Whigs, and pleaded most lustily for 
place and pension being permitted to 
your cabinet. I was but coldly re- 
ceived in the North, it is true; but this 
was not my fault. It was owing partly 
to the northern latitude, which does 
not allow much expression of hilarity 
to the inhabitants, and partly to the 
cool, shrewd, calculating temper of the 
Scots, who have a hereditary fear of 
Popery. I endeavoured, by the aid of 
modern liberalism, to soften down the 
asperities of Dens; but a set of vaga- 
bonds from the Reformation Society 
and the Protestant Association, aided 
by the red-hot clerical Protestants of 
Glasgow, had preceded me in every 
town, and made the inhabitants as 
afraid of Popery as they had been of 
cholera. In vain did I write to Mr. 
Buchan of Kelloe, explaining, apolo- 
gising, and hammering down the dif- 
ferences between Popery and Protest- 
antism. In vain did I shew that the 
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Murtagh—that Dr. Murray was the 
meekest of men —that Exeter Hall, 
the Times, the Standard, the Record, 
political and religious, were all mighty 
big liars. I found that I was regarded 
as a walking nuisance. I smelt of 
Popery. One cannie Scot swore he 
saw the mark of the Beast on my fore- 
head ; another advertised that I smelt 
of brimstone and Dens’ theology ; and 
all, with the exception of a few Paisley 
weavers and Edinburgh Radicals, who 
smelt nothing, and swallowed every 
thing, refused to keep company with 
me. One consistent heretic, the Rev. 
Mr. Brewster, countenanced me. When 
the pope burns the heretics, he shall be 
hanged for his kindness. With the 
faithful remnant that adhered to me [ 
entered into full explanations, enlarging 
on your merits, keeping down and 
pairing off the fama about Mrs. Norton 
and the back entrance, insisting on the 
principle of your policy, prominent 
throughout, “ Justice to Ireland ;” and, 
as hastily as human gullibility would 
suffer, 1 ate up my own condemnation 
of you two years before. I dil my 
utmost. The will is as good, in point 
of claim, as the deed. I was by no 
means a stranger to special pleading, 
or totally ignorant of the casuistry of 
Loyala; but nothing would tell. I 
returned to Derrynane, to my Ave 
Marias and Paternosters, mortified and 
scotched beyond endurance. Hope 
alone sustained me. A peerage will 
now perfectly exhilarate me. Never, 
my lord, was there a more meritorious 
candidate; and, most assuredly, to 
none are the ministry under deeper 
obligation. Every minister of the 
queen ought to see my name on his 
bread and on his butter, on his pence 
and on his pounds. He ought to dream 
of me, and talk of me, and praise me. 
And with one simultaneous feeling of 
justice to Ireland, you will add to your 
commendation of my services and sup- 
port, your earnest and united prayer 
that I may have a peerage. I need 
scarcely repeat my exertions, which 
were truly Herculean, at the late elec- 
tions. I bestirred all Ireland. I had 
martial law quietly in operation 
throughout [reland. The men that 
would not vote for justice, I got the 
priests to curse in their cradle and 
their coffin, in their life and their death, 
in their friends and in their family. I 
unhappily failed in procuring another 
Jew whom I could pluck, as I did 
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Raphael ; but—praised be St. Patrick ! 
— Ihave got an uncircumcised Gen- 
tile, who has been transubstantiated 
into a Kilkenny warming-pan. Should 
the Tories ever succeed in ousting me 
from Dublin, as must be the case if 
they can get the peasantry frightened 
at perjury and false show, I have only 
to jog the late Middlesex Goose, who 
cackles in my nest at Kilkenny, and 
he will take flight, leaving, if he has — 
what is not too probable—a grain of 
gratitude, a few golden eggs for my- 
self and my counthryy The Goose 
may be more easily plucked than the 
Jew; at all events, what is sauce for 
the goose is generally sauce for the 
gander. An (E&dipus, like your lord- 
ship, needs no explanation. This I 
must say, that if I had not taken up Joe 
Hume, after the men of Middlesex 
had scouted him, your cabinet had 
been without a prop and a_ parrot, 
whose flexibility of vote, being for 
black or white, as the consideration 
offered may amount to, is, perhaps, 
one of the most genuine characteristics 
of true Whiggism that rara avis can 
well lay claim to. I have lauded you 
on both sides the Channel, and beyond 
the Tweed; I have lauded you in 
every journal of the liberal school; I 
have thought of you at mass, and at 
confession — in enduring penance, and 
in prospect of purgatory. Your merits 
have been whispered in the Rockite’s 
den, the Ribbonmen’s conclave, the 
Whiteboy’s cabin, and the Castle of 
Dublin. The blaze of the flames that 
consumed the Orangeman’s dwelling, 
disclosed the letters of the names of 
O’Connell and Melbourne ; the blood 
of the martyr, shed by the murderer, 
has left recorded on the soil, “our 
noble policy.” Iam your right-hand 
man. Let me enjoy, or, rather, I de- 
mand, the Erin peerage. I ought to 
have had precedence of Mulgrave: he 
is merely my tiger. This is my want 
at present. I feel it to be the most 
eligible, but should your cabinet, with 
its wonted liberality to Ireland, devise 
any other name that would sound, or 
morsel that would taste, as sweet, you 
know well I am not over-fastidious. 


{ The honourable member maketh many 
tempting promises for the future, should 
his demand be conceded. | 


Should it seem fit to your lordship’s 
cabinet to elevate me to a position of 
outward title, within even one thousand 
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degrees of the power I actually pos- 
sess, I have many perspective advan- 
tages to place in brilliant array before 
you. I may here observe, by way of 
introductory attraction, that, in this 
moment, I am busy, with the assistance 
of Satan, the Pope, and myself, 
drawing up a history of Ireland. My 
aides-de-camp are able and eloquent— 
rich in experience; these two ancient 
and powerful coadjutors having go- 
verned Ireland for the last two cen- 
turies — 


« Brethren in arms, and rivals in re- 
nown.” 


Satan sits at my right hand; the 
Pope at my left; the domino of the 
Jesuit, and the red cap of the Jacobin, 
in the back ground; the Whig cabinet 
submissive at my feet; and before our 
united and ecstatic views there stretch 
out, in long-drawn perspective, the 
glories of that era which shall restore 
Britain to the bosom of the Catholic 
Church, the reins of its government 
into our hands [Here the manuscript 
is indistinctly written, none of our 
hands being able to say whether the 
word is our or my.—O. Y.], and the 
Orangemen and Protestants — O’Sul- 
livan with his tail, M‘Ghee with his 
tail, Churches of England and Scot- 
land with their respective tails, Lord 
Lyndhurst with his tail, and the other 
et ceteras of Tory domination —to the 
inquisition on earth, and to purgatory 
beneath the earth. My lord, my mouth 
waters by reason of the richness of the 

rospect; it almost overpowers me. 
Here is a penal order, couched in 
these words :—“ My son John, brin 
me a glass of rale poteen!”—O. Y. 
But, anon, my lord. In these me- 
moirs, most honourable mention shall 
be made of your peaceful and pro- 
sperous government; most eulogistic 
are the utterances of the excellences of 
Normanby ; nor will there be wanted 
sketches of Cupid, Lord John, and 
other stars in the political firmament. 
I intend to make Coyne, the publisher 
of Dens, the publisher of my new 
work. The right reverend patron of 
Dens promises to circulate the volume 
among the meek and the merciful 
priesthood, after he and I have arranged 
that, in case of premature detection of 
our schemes, he may have a back door 
for his exit, and Ia front one for mine. 
It shall be splendidly reviewed in 
the Dublin Review, the Edinburgh, the 
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ghost of the Westminster, brought from 
purgatory, by railroad, express for this 
object, the Morning Chronicle, the 
Globe, and the rest of my slop-basins. 
If Fraser, or the Quarterly, lift a 
finger against me, I will bring three 
millions of the men of Ireland to Re- 
gent Street and Albemarle Street, and, 
sooner than I at present intend, carry 
into execution my ultimate intention of 
consigning these two atrocious, brutal, 
and bloody Orange Tory magazines to 
a red-hot index expurgatorius. 

My next great exploit will be the 
reform of the House of Lords. This, I 
conceive to be one or the chief deside- 
rata of the age in which we live. 
Liberty groans beneath the pressure of 
aristocratic and irresponsible vaga- 
bonds. They must be lifted off. Till 
there is reform in the House of Lords, 
it is impossible to have justice done to 
Ireland. I support your ministry on 
this great ground among others, be- 
cause it goes to make the upper house 
elective. I need not repeat in other 
words the speeches I have delivered in 
every part of Ireland, when I left your 
cabinet, assembled in Downing Street, 
with a carte-blanche. 


“Our enemies will be enemies no 
longer; we will set them down as rebels 
that oppose us in our just, our legal, and 
equitable claims. If they talk of at- 
tachment to the queen, the queen is with 
us, and for our rights. We will brand 
them as rebels who oppose the throne and 
the ministers of the crown, acting for the 
benefit of the country and its inhabitants. 
We will not persecute them—we will 
not threaten them with a death’s head 
and eross-bones; but we will make bal- 
lads on them —the men will hate them — 
the children will hoot them—and the 
women will not look on them. Liberty 
and monarchy are now blended together. 
All Ireland, in her multitudinous coun- 
ties, rising as one man, will make it 
ayouiile for those obnoxious to the 
velfare and happiness of our country to 
continue to pollute it; like, as we are 
told in its annals, those mephytic and 
virulent animals banished, as in days of 
yore, by the patron saint, they will, un. 
der a better order of things, cease to 
pursue that conduct which has made 
Ireland disgraced and contemptible.” 


These are a few of my latest pro- 
cesses. I do not mean to abandon 
these, but intend to enlarge the sphere 
of my operations. One argument 
which will be powerful with your 
lordship is this; the possession of my 
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peerage will be the very platform on 
which I can plant most firmly and 
effectively, my catapulta and other 
battering apparatus, against the Tory 
lords. They scarcely hear me in St. 
Stephen’s ; these lazy dogs will not be 
at the trouble to read the reports of my 
speeches in the Morning Chronicle ; 
but if I can get into the midst of the 
aristocratic coterie, oh! how rattling 
and overpowering will be my speeches ! 
It will be like planting a battery beside 
the throne. In such circumstances, 
your lordship will be under no due 
necessity to get upon your legs and 
make impotent replies to Lord Lynd- 
hurst. I shall be at your elbow — 
your curate—your spokesman. My 
arguments, however, will be the least 
effective part of the artillery I mean 
to bring to bear on the indomitable 
barons. My presence, my lord, 
will be overwhelming — 


“ Fierce as ten furies, terrible as hell ;” 


like the smoke of Tophet in the nostrils 
of Wellington; as ‘* confusion worse 
confounded” to Aberdeen; to Lynd- 
hurst like the crack of doom. Then, 
my lord, there shall ensue a Hercules 
with Typhon combat— one or other to 
sink and be destroyed. The battle is 
now between our mother church, pa- 
rent of liberties, and rights, and lite- 
rature, and the peers, those sires of 
tyranny, those unyielding oaks planted, 
from ages, around the throne. Our 
pickaxes, and our other apparatus, 
must be worked intense, unintermittent, 
else we shall never get at the throne. 
Hear me, my lord, let me have a seat 
on those aristocratic benches. If I 
fail to convince by argument, I will 
disgust them by my grossness; if 
promise will not gull them, nor threat 
of insurrection terrify them, nor ora- 
tory against time fatigue them, then 
virulence, and insult, and sarcasm, and 
Billingsgate’s most racy utterances 
shall scare them out of very shame; 
and we, my lord,—the cabinet, and its 
master, O’Connell,— will remain; 


‘* With head uplift above the waves, and 


eyes 

That sparkling blaze; our other parts 
besides 

Prone on the flood, extended long and 
large, 


Lie floating many a rood.” 


My peerage is essential to my pre- 
sence —my presence like the sulphur- 
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smoke in a bee-hive,— and the results 
must follow incontestably; viz. the 
triumphs of our party, the continuance 
of your pay and myrent. Thus, Lord 
Erin will deal more terrible blows than 
Daniel O’Connell. It is the only way 
to bring the aristocrats to their senses. 
I know I carry your pene if not, 
I will demand it. Send me the patent 
before parliament is prorogued. Re- 
mind her majesty of my claims. 

I need not add, that, in the interim, 
I will prosecute, with unabated zeal, 
my other peaceful employments ; such 
as filling up every vacancy with suit- 
able men, crushing every embodiment 
of Protestantism, till Ireland reflect 
from her every province, her departed 
glories. I have all your cabinet in- 
structions about me, and these, refresh- 
ed by mementos from the Castle, are 
adequate to every emergency. One 
difficulty I cannot get over—the Tory 
press. Ihave consulted the Pope, but 
his schemes are too dilatory, though, 
ultimately, the surest. 1 have ques- 
tioned Satan, my other professional 
adviser, but his plan is too rash. I 
want, now, your lordship’s advice. I 
must gag the Tory press: it stings me 
to madness. Can you make me a 
basin of gruel for its writers ? 


[ Here the honourable member con- 
cludeth his epistle with an interesting 
and impressive peroration. ] 


I admit, my lord, there are diffi- 
culties of dire and formidable stamp 
in our path, partly arising from the 
vigour and vitality of our opponents— 
partly from my past mistakes, for 
which they, less liberal than my con- 
fessor, refuse to give me absolution. 
One report, to which I have already 
referred, is in general circulation, and 
I desire your lordship to exclude it 
from the government prints, and to 
contradict it, as you have opportunity. 
In an unhappy hour, I abused the 
women of England, pronouncing them 
unchaste. This has raised their ire, 
and armed that formidable section of 
humanity against me. I am sorry for 
it; but I have brass still left, under 
which I can pronounce it all a lie—a 
Tory libel—an Orange falsehood —1 
have absolution for the deed, and the 
denial of it,in my pocket. I abused 
the Whigs, and ate up my words, 
This is another strong point with our 
adversaries. These, however, will be 
merged in one glorious byrst of en- 
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thusiasm, in behalf of justice to Ire- 
land. Past errors will be absorbed in 
the glowing torrent, and the splendour 
of future triumphs cover all the dis- 
credit of long past mischances. 

Take courage, my lord, we have lost 
in the present parliament, it is true; 
we have irritated the old indigenous 
Radical, who professes to see through 
my policy; we have got the parsons 
about our ears, like hornets from a 
troubled nest; but the cause is not 
desperate. Ireland is almost our own. 
My pioneers—the prints I pay or regu- 
late—are active in our behalf: the 
Dublin Review defending Popery ; the 
Edinburgh assaulting Protestantism ; 
the Morning Chronicle and the True 
Sun clearing away the rubbish that 
obstructs the “ heavier blows” of the 
two weightier sledge-hammers I have 
mentioned; and all my press con- 
taminating where they cannot conquer. 
The Propaganda is with us; the 
Jesuit, the Jacobin, the Infidel, and 
those liberal men, the Socinians, are 
with us; and I myself am with you, 
“ instar omnium.” I have also got the 
great bulk of reporters for the public 
press from the ranks of Roman Ca- 
tholics— men that will mutilate every 
sound Protestant speech, and magnify 
and polish every other. 

I feel painfully some occurrences in 
the way of my elevation. Our mon- 
arch is a female: when I abused her 
sex, I did not dream of a female ever 
coming to the throne, otherwise, I had 
been more circumspect. But my other 
services must gild it. Besides, we 
live an age in which, as is well known 
to your lordship, from experience, 


 Probitas laudatur et alget, 
Criminibus debent lucrum, pretoria 
mensas.” 


I must also refer, before I close 
this appeal, to the reprimand I received 
from the House of Commons, as some- 
thing akin to a libeller and liar. This 
is also in our way. It was a bad 
business: Lord John did his utmost, 
but there was no possibility of escape. 
But you, who have gilded many more 
heinous and disastrous occurrences, 
may well manage to conceal and cover 
over this also. 

I may as well allude to a statement 
in the papers, that as I was proceeding 
homeward, in the line of procession, at 
the coronation, the immense multitudes 
hissed me, Now, by way of expla- 
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nation, I submit that Joseph Hume, 
the member for Kilkenny, was in com- 
pany with me. I ask, how it is pos- 
sible to determine whether the hisses 
were levelled at me, or at my warm- 
ing-pan? I say, it is impossible: the 
presumption is, they were meant for 
Hume. 

In reference to a recent offer made 
me by your lordship, I must definitely 
declare I never can accept it. You 
placed at my acceptance the master- 
ship of the rolls. Tow could your 
lordship dream of my accepting? The 
salary is but 5000/. per annum ; where- 
as my rent is as good as 20,000/. per 
annum, independently of all the little 
bits of preferment I can, in the receipt 
of this last, procure for my family, and 
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the considerable pickings in the way 
of borough traffic. No, no, my lord! 
my claims are not to be settled so 
easily. I deserve richer things—I 
claim them. Indeed, I hope my pa- 
tent is now getting ready; 1 feel 
somewhat vexed at its not being com- 
pleted. Nevertheless, I am not im- 
patient. 
I remain, 
Your lordship’s sirvant and supporter, 
Dan, the Mimber for all Ireland, 
And Lorp Er, that is to be. 


P.S.—Be sure to keep this letter 
out of the reach of Fraser and the 
Tory magazines. If published, it may 
injure your cabinet, and my prospects. 

D. O’'C~. 


BLUE FRIAR PLEASANTRIES. 


No. XXVI. 


MUTTON SONNETS, WITH A PROLOGUE IN PRAISE OF MUTTON GENERALLY; 


THE PROLOGUE. 


{ snc of mutton—I, who lately sang 

Of gravy soup ; and all the changes rang 
In praise of Kitchiner —of cooks the best, 
Without disparagement to all the rest. 


The sturdy Briton still is nam’d “ John Bull.” 
’T is said, bull-beef alone will fill John full ; 
And when his body will no more contain, 

Iie stows it in his head, by way of brain. 


Now, this is slander. 


Though we may agree 


That “ rump-fed” pugilists thrive heartily, 

And gain increasing muscle, “ limbs and thews,” 
By living on beef, roasts, and boils, and stews, 
Still, we shall find no genuine wit a glutton, 
Except in this—he loves his bit of mutton. 


Would you a saucy rascal’s numskull break 

In hostile contest, arm thee with a steak : 

But, would you the logician’s pride o’ertop, __ 
“ Chop off his head, man,” with a mutton chop. 
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The mutton-eater is, “in peace, a lamb ;” 

But, in the war of wit, a batt’ring ram! 

No sauce will current pass with him, I tell ye, 

Who is as deeply red as currant jelly. 

Enough it were a Centaur’s head to addle, 

To see a mutton-eater on his saddle ; 

And, should an Amazon desire to ride one, 

The loin would be her saddle. How? —A side one. 


Now, for the Graces, where’s the Jeg so taper, 

Can match Jack Mutton’s? Would you have a caper? 
At school, I scorn’d his help; but, now I’m older, 

I lean delighted on his sinewy shoulder ; 

Admire the steaming glories o’er him wreathing, 

And drink the fragrance of his onion’d breathing. 


What best sustains our prior’s portly paunch ? 
What, but the little Southdown’s lusty haunch ? 
Though haunch of deer, he by no means despises, 
The haunch of mutton still, as dear, he prizes ; 
Nor would his jolliness withhold his benison 
From lean of sheep, conjoined with fat of venison. 


A share of it be given to mutton cutlet: 
Oh! may that Inkle never find a Yarico, 
Who no enjoyment finds in mutton Aarrico. 


I'd not monopolise your favour, but let | 
& 
f 


And “ neck or nothing” be the fate of that one, 
Not prone to neck of mutton, when a fat one. 
So, Mutton, in its vast variety, 

Be 't mine to sing, despite satiety. 





THE SONNETS. ! 


NO. I. MUTTON ALIVE. 


Thou little thinkest, thou meek, silly sheep 
(Whose woollen body, on its little legs, 
Looks like a bundle on four wooden pegs), 
What harvests from thy back thy owners reap. 
To look upon thy pranks, it makes me weep. 
I think, how soon the knife may lay thee flat ! 
Yet, through soft pity will keen hunger peep, 
Glancing a thought at thy mild lean and fat. ' 
Ah, little dost thou think, thou nibbling fool, 
His reverence’ coat is woven of thy wool; 
Little thou think’st there’s any thing so arch meant, 
As to convert thy very skin to parchment; 
Still less thou think’st, whilst thou for food art bleating, 
Thou art thyself such—excellent good eating ! 
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NO. II, MUTTON ROAST. 


Oh, thou, most worthy of thy great renown ; 
Fit subject for the pencil of Vandyke ; 
Thou rich in tone and colour ; how I like 

To contemplate thy mellow varied brown ! 
As aldermen desire thee for the fare 

Of their most dainty palates, painters might 
For thee their palettes daintily prepare, 

And make of thee a banquet—for the sight. 

I love behind thy ample joints to sit, 

When they come hot from the revolving spit ; 

With knife and fork in sharply polish’d state 

Dispensing savoury gifts to every plate. 

The rule of realms I would not care to boast : 

’Tis my ambition but to “ rule the roast.” 


NO. III, MUTTON BOILED. 


Thou unsuspicious quadruped! I saw 
With eyes delighted, how, the other day, 
Thou didst pursue thy ever plenteous way 
Among the Swedes, to fill thy cam maw. 
Even then upon thee fate had laid his paw ; 
Since then thy blood the butcher's blade has soil’d : 
No longer dost thou feed on turnips raw ; 
For now we feed on thee, with turnips boil’d ! 
Boil’d mutton ; though as roast thou’rt not inviting, 
They say thou art a pure sustaining food : 
Thou’rt not, like Byron’s poetry, exciting ; 
But, like the song of Wordsworth, wholesome, good. 
Thou servest well, if not for festive day, 
For “ pot-luck” company in “ fam’ly way.” 


NO. IV. MUTTON CHOPS. 


They say that “ brevity’s the soul of wit :” 
Thou, then, of mutton art the very soul,— 
A brief detachment — yet a perfect whole : 
Thou art especially the B. F. bit. 
Even as the sonnet (brief, and yet complete) 
Peculiarly claims the critic’s favour, 
The chop—epitome of butchers’ meat— 
As truly boasts its shortness and its savour. 
Immortal Dolly! thou shalt be my toast ! 
It was not thine to advocate the boil’d ; 
Thou didst abhor the bak’d, eschew the roast, 
And taught the judging world to chew the broil’d. 
“* Chops and Tomata sauce,” great Pickwick wrote : 
It should have been Blue Friar Sauce, take note. 


NO. V. MUTTON HASHED. 


Your epicure, he thinks he’s sadly put on, 
If you would ask him to sit down, and say 
A grace before the meat cooked yesterday ; 
But I confess 1’m partial to cold mutton. 
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For cold leg I’m in truth a very glutton,— 
That is, with onions pickled, ’tatoes mashed ; 
But, for this sonnet’s theme, thou mutton hash'd, 
I do not value thee a tinker’s button. 
A total of dissever’d naughts thou art } 
We know what Caius Marcius, that wag, meant 
When, taking a mob patriot apart, 
He cried, contemptuously, “ Go home, you fragment !”” 
A dish of hash,—in sooth I’ve always viewd it, 
As though a giant for his child had chew’d it. 


NO. VI. IRISH STEW. 


Sheep’s chops, and chopp’d potatoes! Come, ye sinners! 
Oh, by the powers ! here’s all the burning kit on’t. 
Sit down, ye hungry ones, and take your dinners ; 
It’s all so hot, ye cannot eat a bit on’t. 
Now Dan, my darling boy, stir up the stewpan ; 
Blind ’em with smoke, my lad, cry, “ Agitation !” 
Of cooks there’s mighty few, who can, as you can, 
Put into one vast stew the Irish nation ! 
An Irish stew! Oh, you’re the boy to heat it! 
And who more earns his food than he who caters ? 
So make them hungry, Dan, and, when they’d eat it, 
You take the mutton, Dan —leave them the “ taters.” 
Choke him with Irish stew, who’d cry, “ Be quiet now !” 
The patriot he who teaches Pat to riot now. 


F 


NO. VII. MUTTON PIES, 


The mellow tones still linger in my ear 
Of one who whilom did rejoice my sight, 
As, in his apron of pure, spotless white, 
He slowly moved along, and, far and near, 
With voiceful harmony and accents clear, 
Cried unto all who hungry were or not, 
“ Come, buy my mutton pies! come, buy them here! 
Hot mutton pies! my pies all smoking hot!” 
I ate ye then—and should do still, dear pies, 
But for the sad associations that 
Are now affix’d to ye, and prompt my sighs — 
Sighs of fond mem’ry for a loved lost cat ! 
I learn’d, while eating ye —I’ll eat no more ! — 
That I had lost dear Tom the day before ! 


a nel ee 


NO. VIII. MUTTON KIDNEY. 


Even as our England, bounded by the deep, 
Is deem’d the brightest gem in Europe’s robe, 
Or, rather, call’d the jewel of the globe,— 
So is the kidney jewel of the sheep. 
I love to woo it from its nestling place 
Of casing fat: it looks so plump and varnish’d. 
It minds one of the chestnut’s smooth brown face, 
When first the husk delivers it untarnish’d. 
A plain broil’d kidney, when you're in a hurry, 
Will serve for a good luncheon at the least ; 
And, for your Indian mess — your kidney curry — 
’Tis worth an angel’s price at any feast. 
But when with Bacchus we’ve too freely revell’d, 
All men of kidney know, there’s naught like kidney devill’d. 
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NO. IX. SHEEP’S HEAD. 


Ifow are the hearts of men defaced with stains ! 
Decapitate him too! Vile tyrants, hence ! 
What is the head and front of his offence, 
That thus you dish him up in his own brains? 
Poor sheep ! you little dream’d, when still at e’en, 
That, the next morn, for mutton you'd be led off: 
As little of the Paris guillotine 
Thought Robespierre, before they cut his head off. 
’Tis certain our respect should be far greater, 
To thee so loyal to thy shepherd’s crook, 
Than thus to treat thee as a guilty traitor, 
And hang thy noddle on a butcher’s hook. 
When I would eat, these thoughts my stomach mar : 
I see old Cromwell’s head on Temple Bar ! 


NO. X. SHEEP’S HEART. 


Is’t not enough thy bleating must be stifled ? 
Thy fore legs roasted, and thy hind legs boil’d ? 
Thy kidneys devill’d, and thy chops too broil’d ? 
Must thy affection’s citadel be rifled ? 
“ The perilous stuff that weighs upon the heart” 
Is Macbeth’s saying — scarcely worth repeating. 
He’d “ cleanse” it; but I think (for my poor part), 
Without the stuffing, heart is not worth eating. 
Lo, on the dresser of yon butcher’s stall, 
A sight that e’en a sheep-dog might appal ! 
Behold, a dead ram’s heart! exposed to view 
Of his once loving, and still living, ewe ! 
F’en so, in cruel Tancred’s high Rotunda, 
On her Guiscardo’s heart look’d Sigismonda ! _ 
Locke. 
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REPORT OF THE SELECT COMMITTEE ON POSTAGE, 


Tue interest Rowland Hill’s plan for 
@ UNIVERSAL PENNY POSTAGE has ex- 
cited, is intense in all classes, and per- 
vades the length and breadth of the 
land. Evidences of this interest may 
be traced in the formation of Postage 
Committees of the metropolis, Man- 
chester, Liverpool, Glasgow, &c.— in 
the daily presentation of petitions to 
Parliament,* praying for a fair trial of 
it—in the public meetings held in 
most large towns—in the meetings of 
Chambers of Commerce wherever they 
exist }—in the town-councils through- 
out the kingdom —in the unanimous 
support of the whole provincial press 
(the London press, with one or two ex- 
ceptions, have kept a sullen silence, 
from groundless fears of the effects of a 
penny post on their advertisements, and 
the penny newspaper stamp)—in the 
harmonious co-operation of men of all 
shades of political opinion | — and, 
lastly, in that powerful advocacy the 
plan has met with from the clergy § 
and most intelligent classes of the 
community, proofs of which we shall 
submit hereafter to our readers. These 
demonstrations have induced us to lose 
no time in acquainting the public with 
the decision of the parliamentary com- 
mittee, without waiting to discuss the 
merits and probable results of the plan 
itself, which we purpose to do ina future 
Number. 

The parliamentary committee has 
been sitting for many months. Many 
meetings have been held, and much 
deliberation spent, on its report and 
resolutions, of which we proceed forth- 
with to give some account to our 
readers, though we cannot as yet lay 
the report itself before them. The 
committee appear to have borne in 
mind that “the principle of the Post- 
office (as laid down in Lord Lowther’s 
excellent report) was to afford advan- 


tage to trade and commerce, and that 
DIRECT REVENUE was not the primary 
consideration.” They pronounce that 
the present high rates of postage are 
injurious to all classes, interfering with 
their progress in moral and intellectual 
improvement, and with their physical 
welfare: that they restrict the transmis- 
sion of letters of advice, invoices, and 
orders, which is a most serious injury to 
commerce and national prosperity : that 
they check communication between 
persons interested in the same object, 
or engaged in the same pursuit, and 
restrain progress in art and science: 
that they circumscribe the operations 
of the different societies for the encou- 
ragement of religion and morality, and 
for the promotion of charitable objects : 
that they injuriously affect the moral 
and religious character of the poorer 
classes, and also interfere with their 
physical comforts : that, independently 
of their more direct effect on the disse- 
mination of knowledge, they tend also, 
by the obstacles they oppose to the 
writing and publication of books, to 
limit education: that they have even 
operated against health, by preventing 
the transmission of medical advice, and 
of lymph for vaccination: that they 
interfere to a serious extent with legal 
professional correspondence : that they 
are a grievous tax on the poor, causing 
them to sacrifice a considerable portion 
of their earnings, or, what is even far 
worse, compel them to forego inter- 
course with their friends: lastly, that 
they notoriously lead to the most exten- 
sive and habitual violations or evasions 
of the statutes for the protection of the 
Post-office revenue, and thus materially 
impair that respect for the law which 
it should be one of the first aims of an 
enlightened legislature to secure. 

The committee attribute the very 
small increase of the Post-office revenue 





* Last session, five petitions were presented ; this session, above three hundred 


have been already presented. 


+The chambers of commerce of Manchester, Edinburgh, Dundee, Glasgow, 
Kingston-on-Hull, Greenock, Liverpool, Nottingham, Bristol, Plymouth, Newcastle« 


on-Tyne, have also sent up petitions. 


+ We find in the London mercantile committee, the Messrs. Palmers uniting with 
the Messrs. Travers to further this great object. 

§ We have before us the original letter of a country clergyman, on the immoral 
effects of the high rates of postage, which has travelled through the whole country 


press. 
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since 1815, which, taking into account 
the increase of population, and the ex- 
tension of trade, commerce, and educa- 
tion, amounts virtually to a serious de- 
falcation, to the high rates of postage, 
combined with the increased and in- 
creasing facilities for illicit conveyance ; 
consequently, the rates are at present 
much too high, even supposing them to 
be regulated with a total disregard to 
public convenience, and merely with a 
view of rendering them as productive 
of revenue as possible. 

The present regulations of the Post- 
office are not adequately in harmony 
with the increased activity of society at 
the present period, and this especially 
appears in the rules by which foreign 
correspondence is governed. The offi- 
cial publication of the French Post- 
office shews that the payment of the 
postage to the frontier is not demanded 
upon letters for Russia, Prussia, the 
States of Germany, Denmark, Sardinia, 
and other foreign kingdoms; and it is 
considered that a similar freedom would 
be of great advantage to so commercial 
a state as Great Britain. Treaties 
should be encouraged with foreign states 
in furtherance of this object. The 


United States of America are now' 


brought by the improvements in navi- 
gation practically so near, that a treaty 
of this kind with the government of 
that country would be found a great 
facility to commerce. The distance 
between New York and London, if 
measured by the length of time occu- 
pied in communicating from one to the 
other, is not greater than from Paris to 
Archangel, or Astracan, which distance 
letters are carried without payment of 
postage in advance. 

The committee are favourable to a 
UNIFORM RATE. Postage is made up 
of several charges for superintendence, 
post-offices, officers, carriage, delivery 
tax, kc. The committee wisely think 
that that part of the inland postage on 
letters which consists of tax ought to 
be the same on all. That as the cost 
of conveyance or carriage depends more 
on the number of letters carried than on 
the distance which they are conveyed 
(being frequently greater for distances 
of a few miles than for distances of a 
hundred miles, as in the cases of the 
cost of the mail to Louth, 140 miles, 
which is dearer per letter than that to 
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Edinburgh, 400 miles), the charge, if 
varied at all, ought to increase in the 
inverse ratio of the number of letters 
conveyed. But as it would be difficult, 
if not impossible, to carry such a regula~- 
tion into practice, so the nearest practi- 
cable approach to a perfectly fair system 
will be to charge a uniform rate of 
postage between one post-town and 
another, whatever may be their dis- 
tance;* and such an arrangement is 
highly desirable, not only on account 
of its abstract fairness, but because it 
will tend in a great degree to simplify 
and economise the internal arrange- 
ments of the Post-office. 

PaYMENT IN ADVANCE, it is thought, 
would greatly simplify the accounts, and 
expedite the delivery of letters, and, 
consequently, would tend, as well as 
uniformity of charge, to economise the 
management of the Post-office. 

The most convenient and economical 
mode of effecting the PAYMENT IN AD- 
VANCE will be by means of stamps or 
stamped paper, to be issued by the 
stamp-office, which shall have the effect 
of franking the letters. 

Postage charges are to be regulated 
entirely by wei1cut, which would be 
fairer than the present arrangement, and 
more acceptable to the public; also 
that it would tend to the prevention of 
error and fraud. 

The illicit conveyance of letters is 
proved to be practised systematically, 
in all parts of the kingdom, to an extent 
it would be difficult to estimate. The 
evil is increasing, and will in all pro- 
bability increase in an accelerated ratio 
as railroads, steamboats, and other 
rapid means of communication come 
into use. The causes of this habitual 
breach of the law are principally the 
high rate of postage, and, in some in- 
stances, a want of sufficient opportuni- 
ties for the despatch of letters through 
the proper channels. The law has been 
found altogether impotent for the pre- 
vention of the practice; and even if it 
could be enforced, a most serious evil 
would be inflicted on society, without 
a corresponding benefit to the revenue, 
inasmuch as a large portion of such 
letters would be suppressed altogether. 
The only mode of effectually checking 
the illegal conveyance of letters would 
be to reduce the charges to the standard 
of the contrabandist, which is almost 





* Mr. Hill proves, that the cost of the carriage of a letter to Edinburgh is only the 


thirty-sixth part of a penny. 
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universally a Penny. Ifthis were done, 
the superior regularity and safety of the 
Post-office would, in a short time, in- 
duce its adoption on all occasions for 
the despatch of letters. 

The committee recommend, that so 
soon as the state of the public revenue 
will admit of the risk of so large a tem- 
porary reduction, it will be expedient 
to SUBJECT ALL INLAND LETTERS TO A 
UNIFORM RATE OF ONE PENNY PER 
HALF OUNCE, INCREASING AT THE 
RATE OF ONE PENNY FOR EACH ADDI- 
TIONAL HALF OUNCE, 

Before establishing the uniform rate 
of one penny, it would be expedient, in 
the first instance, to reduce the rates on 
inland general-post letters toa UNIFORM 
RATE OF TWOPENCE PER HALF OUNCE, 
increasing at the rate of one penny for 
each additional halfounce; reserving all 
those cases, such as prices current, the 
letters of soldiers and sailors, and others, 
where a penny only is now charged. 

Remembering the strength of concur- 
rent evidence on the evasion of postage 
between neighbouring towns, and that 
the present system of penny posts is 
partial and unequal, a uniform rate of 
one penny per half ounce ought 1wme- 
DIATELY to be established, for all dis- 
tances not exceeding fifteen miles from 
the post office where the letter is posted, 
the PAYMENT BEING MADE IN ADVANCE, 
through the medium of some kind of 
stamp, and that the charge when not so 
paid in advance, be twopence.* 

An accession of letters would result 
from the suppression of the present ex- 
isting practice of corresponding through 
the medium of newspapers, viz. by 
means of conventional forms in the ad- 
dress, marks under the print, concealed 
writing on the margin or wrapper, and 
other contrivances, to which the high 
rates of postage have given birth. 

In addition to the great increase of 
post letters which would result from 
bringing all, or nearly all, that are now 
written into the Post-office, the evidence 
shews that a great reduction in the rates 
of postage, by payment in advance, by 
means of stamp paper, and other facili- 
ties, would induce much more frequent 
communication between friends, and 
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among those connected in business ; 
thus creating a great extension of the 
actual correspondence of the present let- 
ter-writing class; and that in addition to 
these important sources of increase, the 
industrious and humbler classes, whose 
correspondence is now almost altogether 
suppressed by the high rates of postage, 
would,on a very considerable reduction 
of the rate of postage, accompanied by 
the previously proposed arrangements, 
for the first time avail themselves of 
the Post-office. 

Franks area serious loss to the Post- 
office revenue. The privilege of frank- 
ing is used in numerous cases where no 
public business is concerned. It would 
be at once politic, in a financial point 
of view, and agreeable to the public 
sense of justice, when the postage rates 
are reduced, to abolish the privilege of 
parliamentary franks; petitions to par- 
liament, and parliamentary documents, 
to go free, and the privilege of official 
franking to be placed under strict limit- 
ation. 

In provincial towns of large size, such 
as Manchester and Liverpool, it is highly 
expedient that receiving boxes should be 
established free of expense to the public. 
In these towns, unless every letter be 
taken to the General Post-office, a fee 
is demanded along with the letter. 

In the recommendations of the com- 
mittee wecordially concur. We pledge 
ourselves to convince the most sceptical, 
that letters, taking one with another, can 
be carried throughout the kingdom for 
a penny, with an average profit of cent 
per cent on each; that there will be 
such an increase as will place the pre- 
sent amount of revenue beyond any 
risk; that the expenses of the Post- 
office (allowing for the six-fold increase 
of letters, which is all that is required), 
will be scarcely augmented; that the 
Post-office walls will not burst as the 
Post-office people apprehend ; and, what 
will be an easy matter, that the Lords 
Ashburton and Lowther, and the com- 
mittee of the member for Greenock, are 
far wiser in Post-office administration 
than the noble lord nominally at the 
head of the Post-office, but really the 
tail of the jockeys of Newmarket. 


* This experiment, supposing there is no increase of letters, will not risk 35,0001, 


per annum. 


London ;—J, Moyes, Castle Street, Leicester Square, 





